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REPORT 



THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to consider the Laws 
which relate to the Growth and Cultivation of Tobacco within the 
United Kingdom, and to report their Observations and Opinion 
thereupon to The House, and to whom the several Petitions on the 
Subject were referred ; and who were empowered to report the 
Minutes of Evidence taken before them to The House; — 
Have considered the Matters delegated to them, and have agreed 
to the following Resolutions : — 

Resolved , 

1. f I ^H AT it is the Opinion of this Committee, That by the Statute 
■*" 12 Car. 2, c. 31, the Cultivation of Tobacco was prohibited 

in Great Britain and Ireland ; that by the 19 Geo. 3, c. 35, (British 
Act) this prohibition was repealed with regard to Ireland, and Tobacco 
grown in Ireland was allowed to be imported into Great Britain, 
under the same regulations as Plantation Tobacco : 

Resolved , 

2. — That it is the Opinion of this Committee, That from the year 
1779 to about the year 1824, no advantage appears to have been taken 
in Ireland of the permission to grow Tobacco for Home Consumption ; at 
that period, the trade with Great Britain having recently become a coast- 
ing trade, the Cultivation appears to have first attracted notice ; in the 
year 1829> 500 Irish acres are said to have been applied to the growth of 
Tobacco: 

Resolved, 

3. — That it is the Opinion of this Committee, That it appears from 
the Evidence, that the Tobacco at present raised in Ireland is, to 
a great degree, inferior to that of American growth, though a hope is 
entertained by the cultivators that its quality might be hereafter im- 
proved; and that from this inferiority, and from the disadvantages 
attending the Cultivation of Tobacco, arising from the humidity and 
uncertainty of the climate, the Proposed Duty of Is. 8 d. on the pound 
would be a higher Duty than it could afford to pay in competition with 
the Customs Duty of 3 s. on the pound on Foreign Tobacco : 

Resolved , 

4. — That it is the Opinion of this Committee, That to levy a high 
Excise Duty upon Tobacco grown in the United Kingdom would, be 
attended with a very great expense, and necessarily create a large 
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4 REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE 

increase of the Excise Establishment ; that even under the strictest 
regulations and the most unremitting vigilance the greatest fraud 
and abuse would be likely to prevail, from the great temptation to 
smuggling created by high Import Duty, and the facility of evading any 
Excise Law which could be enacted ; whereby the amount of Revenue 
which would be derived from such an Excise Duty would fall very far 
short of making good the loss of Revenue on Foreign Tobacco, and 
consequently, that a necessity would arise of imposing new taxes to 
make good the deficiency : 

Resolved , 

5. — Thai it is the Opinion of this Committee, That heavy Duties of 

Customs have been imposed upon the importation of Foreign Tobacco, 
upon which a much higher rate ad valorem is now levied than upon any 
other imported commodity : J 

Resolved, 

6. — That it is the Opinion of this Committee, That upon all Foreign 
Tobacco manufactured in Great Britain and Ireland a Drawback is 
allowed, estimated to be equal in amount to the Duty which has been 
paid upon it : That if a lower rate of Duty should be imposed upon 
Home-grown Tobacco, the Drawback upon its Exportation in a manu- 
factured state should he apportioned to the reduced Duty; this could 
only be done as to such articles as were made of Home-grown Tobacco 
only : as to all Snuff and Tobacco manufactured, in which the Foreign 
and Home-grown were mixed, as no means could be devised of ascertain- 
ing their respective proportions, it must happen either that the Trader 
must be injured, or the Revenue defrauded, in the amount of Drawback 
actually allowed : 

Resolved , 

7* — That it is the Opinion of this Committee, That the Act of Union 
having placed each part of the United Kingdom on an equal footing as 
to all matters of Trade, if the Cultivation of Tobacco be continued in 
Ireland, it must be allowed in Great Britain ; and in that event, it appears 
to be probable that the Cultivation would be extensively introduced in 
the Southern Counties of England : 

Resolved, 

8 - That it is the Opinion of this Committee, That as the value of all 
the Tobacco (exclusive of any portion which may be smuggled) annually 
consumed in the United Kingdom does not exceed £.350,000, there 
does not seem to be any foundation for the opinion, that a considerable 
Public benefit would be derived from allowing the Cultivation of Tobacco 
in the United Kingdom : That the large profit which has hitherto 
attended the growing Tobacco in Ireland, and the employment which 
it has afforded to a part of the labouring population, have been the 
result of its being free of Duty; that these advantages, if continued 
in their present degree, must speedily produce the sacrifice of a con- 
siderable part of the Revenue now derived from Foreign Tobacco, 

amounting 
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amounting to 2,800,000 1. a year ; that, on the other hand, the Culti- 
vation of Tobacco in Ireland would cease altogether without a high 
bounty, were Foreign Tobacco untaxed, or, (what comes to the same 
thing,) without a very large discriminating Duty, so long as the supply 
from abroad shall continue to be taxed for the purpose of Revenue ; that 
therefore it does not appear to be advisable to divert labour and capital 
from other branches of industry, more especially when the required 
protection to be thus afforded cannot be attained without the sacrifice 
of a very considerable amount of Public Revenue : 

Resolved , 

9. — That it is the Opinion of this Committee, That it further 
appears from the Evidence, that smuggling of Foreign Tobacco is at 
present carried on to a great extent ; and that all the measures now 
adopted, at great expense to the Country, are and will be ineffectual to 
repress it, so long as the temptation of evading a Duty, equal to twelve 
times the value of the article on which it is imposed, remains : 

Resolved, 

10. — That it is the Opinion of this Committee, That the Re- 
duction of the present Duty, whenever the circumstances of the Country 
will admit it, will be the most effectual remedy to preserve the 
Revenue from fraud ; and that a Reduction to such a Rate as would be 
effectual to that object, would necessarily be regarded by the Home- 
grower of Tobacco as being destructive of his interests, and as no 
longer affording sufficient protection to the Cultivation of that Plant : 
That this consequence of allowing the Home Cultivation of Tobacco 
forms a very strong objection, in addition to those already suggested : 

Resolved, 

11. — That it is the Opinion of this Committee, upon a full consi- 
deration of the Case, That it is expedient to extend to Ireland the Pro- 
hibition of growing Tobacco, which has so long existed in England 
and Scotland, and that the Prohibition should take place from the 
1st January 1831. 



21 June 1830. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 



Veneris, 21° die Maii, 1830. 

SIR HENRY PARNELL, BARONET, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



Mr. Thomas Brodigan, called in ; and Examined. 



H AVE you turned your attention generally to the Cultivation of Tobacco- in 
Ireland ? — Yes, I have. 

Have you yourself made any experiments in the cultivation of it ? — I have. 

Before you commenced making these experiments, had you any opportunities of 
observing its cultivation and growth in America ? — I had. 

Did you turn your attention to the different kinds of tobacco cultivated in 
America, with a view of ascertaining what kinds would be likely to be most suited 
to the climate of Ireland ? — The most common kinds of tobacco cultivated in 
America are the varieties of the Nicotiana Tobaccum, and the otker species, the 
Nicotiana Rnstica, appears to be more generally cultivated in Europe ; and on my 
return from the United States, I brought with me some seeds of the Nicotiana 
Tobaccum, which I experimented in Ireland. 

Did you try any other different kinds in Ireland ? — Since that I have tried the 
Nicotiana Rustica, which formed my general crop of last season. 

From your observation of the growth of tobacco in Ireland, do you think the 
climate suitable to the growth of any and what kinds ? — I consider the climate of 
Ireland as suitable to the growth of some of the varieties of the Nicotiana Rustica, 
but not so well suited to the other species that I have mentioned which is com- 
monly cultivated in America. 

For what reason? — Upon cultivating the Nicotiana Tobaccum, I found that it 
dries too much in the fermentation ; it grows very luxuriantly, exhibits a large 
quantity of vegetable matter ; but in the fermentation it drys away to the mere 
consistency of silk paper, to a mere membrane, consequently it has not the flavour, 
substance or weight that will pay the grower. 

Do you attribute that to the difference of climate or soil, or both?- I should 
think both. 

It wants better soil and more warmth? — Just so. 

From your own observation do you think the Nicotiana Rustica, is as capable 
of being brought to as great perfection in the climate of Ireland as it is where it is 
cultivated in America ? — I have stated the Nicotiana Rustica is not generally culti- 
vated in America, it forms the general crop in Holland, in France, Switzerland, 
in parts 1 of Germany, and other places on the Continent where tobacco is 
cultivated. 

Did you find any kind of tobacco cultivated in America that could be culti- 
vated with success in Ireland ? — As far as my experiments have ‘gone, I must 
say the American seed that I brought over did not answer our climate. 

What parts of America do you allude to ? — The seed I procured- was from 
Maryland. 

Have you tried any seed from Virginia or Kentucky ? — I have not. 

Have you seen any other species of tobacco cultivated in Ireland but that 
which you mention to be the best suited ? — The general crop of the county of 
Wexford consists of some varieties of the Nicotiana Rustica, and I believe the 
American tobacco has not been generally cultivated, having been found to be 
unproductive. 

What is the comparative quality of the Nicotiana Rustica with respect to other 
tobacco?— It is a strong coarse tobacco, I believe more suited to the use of those 
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who smoke tobacco, rather than the manufactory of snuff or for chewing 
is generally used by the northern nations of Europe. ° ' •> 

Did you extend your cultivation of tobacco last year beyond what v„t, k , 
in cultivation before ?_My first experiment was confined to a garden - that ^ 
under an impression that the law was unfavourable to an extensive cult’ivatbn “ 
it, it was only in the year 1828 that an adjudication took place in Ireland whi 1! 

fiontf t f e f Pa°f' , C “ lti - a ! ion ’ “ nd “ WM in consequence of that adiudh? 
tion that I embarked largely in it last year. juaiea- 

Dart? 0 * ”‘ S ‘ he n “ me ° f thC SUi ‘ 10 Wh ‘ ch y °“ refer was the Kia g Mrs u> 
Is the case reported P-I believe not ; but there was a report of it read in 

,| a Tr g held v the Dublia S ° de ‘J ? 1 am »»« certain whether"^ 
m the month of January or February last. A gentleman of the county of Wexford 
had the possession of a manuscript case. ^ orc * 

Is it mentioned in your book ? — It is referred to. 
tio,wHS m w y IT* ' S itS '” Ce ,0n first be S an t0 tf y the experiments you have men 

tioned . My first experiment was 111 the year 1818. ' a 

Have you tried every year since ?— No ; I abandoned it in the year 1810 T„ 

What i .Ti f con ! l “ en , , > and 1 did ““Wig extensively until last season. 
What quantity of ground had yon under cultivation last year?— I think it miaht 
have amounted to three acres and a half Irish measure. ? 8 “ 

last year?— Yes?° ‘ ate U ^ g, '““ tcd ’ y °“ paid P articular »ttentioii to the crop of 

Have the goodness to state to the Committee, according to the best estimate 
you can form, what the expense per acre was, including all classes of exnensp 
attending the cultivation of your tobacco last year ?— I think my expenses amounted 
sT*! g f hlr 7 p “" ds and lbir ‘y s uineas pcc acre? Irish measure. 

fl,„ St 1 V r P J C “ a|1 he . ads " f expense ? — I have given an estimate in a treatise of 
the cost of production in Ireland, as divided into horse labour, manual labour 
manure, tile rent of the ground and parish assessment. I am not able to state’ 
without reference to the treatise, tile exact amount.— ( Treatise produced.)— The total 
cost of production ,n Ireland, may be said ,0 stand thus, per acre too 

ploughing*, one cross ploughing, two harrowing*, rolling, hand-picki™ and cle’a, Z 
of weeds opening and rolling of the drills, 2t. tos . ; renl, . /. ,oT- labour (Z ’ g 
planting to the curing process, 1 1 /. 5 s. j manure, 2 /. 8 s. ’ 

How many loads of manure to an acre ?— Forty-eight tons, 2/. 8 s - I value the 
manure at 2s. per ton. I only charge half the value to the crop as il is the ha si? 
of a rotanon and the tithe and assessment, 3 s. 6 d. making a total of 1 7 l 6 s 6 d 

acre? - That is suppos '" g baa ' b »> a 
Is that the entire expense attending the cultivation of an acre of tobacco ?— Tt i. 

r:.: c s „“£ i itsrCfe as far as 1 ,vasabie to ,race ii from ^ 

aU tbe *» tfie planting 

—Yes “ y ° ftheSC °P era,ions c “P abla of «°g performed by very young persons > 

sisgsasssi 

marfato pla7el he ^ ‘ ab °“ r ! ‘ he ° Peni "S ° f tl * b * s “> -hid. the plan, and 
Is it one year's cultivation?— Only one year. 

Could 
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Could you take two crops successively ? — You could cultivate two crops suc- 
cessively with the aid of manure. 

Is there much of this labour that in the course of cultivation is applied when there 
js little demand for other labour in the country? — I may say that the labour 

auisite f or t | ie cultivation of tobacco takes place at those intervals when there is no 
other species of labour in the country. 

You mean the labour that is applied in the entire cultivation in the different 
staces of it? — Very nearly. If I may be allowed to explain I will state. The 
olanting of tobacco generally commences when the planting of the potatoes is 
finished ; there is then an interval of idleness until the harvest. 

What period of the year? — From the 15th of May, we will say, until the 15th 
of August. 

You do not keep planting? — No, certainly not, but the planting and general 
field management ; and during that period there is no other labour for the rural 
population except what may arise from the weeding of corn-crops, which is very 
trifling, or the making of hay. 

Then when is the labour resumed after the 15th of August?-- As soon as the 
pressing labours of the corn harvest shall have ceased, then the picking of the leaves 
and the curing process commence. 

About what time in the year? — From the first week to the 15th of September ; 
and it continues until the end of the month of September or first week of October, 
as the season may permit. 

Is that part of the labour generally completed before the potatoe digging com- 
mences? — Yes. 

When does the curing take place ?—The curing takes place after the leaves have 
been dried. 

What period of the year?— From the 15th of September until the 1st of No- 
vember. I should think that period would embrace the whole of the curing 
process. 

What is your general opinion of the employment the cultivation of tobacco is 
capable of affording to the unemployed poor of Ireland ? — The great advantage of 
the culture is the employment it affords at those intervals when they have no other 
source of occupation. 

How many people are required to cultivate one acre ? — As far as my experience 
has enabled me to judge, I should think that about six persons might find constant 
occupation for nearly six months in the cultivation of an acre of tobacco ; but at 
the same time I am not able to state from actual observation that such is the case, 
because I always, having an abundance of people about me, draw in an indefinite 
number to meet the urgency of the operation. 

What is the process of curing? — After the tobacco is taken from the parent 
stalk it is allowed to remain for some time exposed to the rays of the sun to lose 
that bitterness which attaches to it in a growing state ; the leaves are then carted 
home to the farm yard or to the offices, and they are placed in a state of fer- 
mentation. . 

Heaped up ? — Yes ; when the temperature rises to a certain degree, which of 
course the operator must direct, the tobacco is then taken and spread out to cool, 
and on that first fermentation depends what is considered the colour of the article. 
The leaves are then, according to the Irish practice, which I believe is similar to that 
of the Dutch, taken and sewed on lines of packthread, and in that state they are 
hung up or festooned to dry, and when they have remained for about three or four 
weeks, until they have acquired something of an auburn colour, they are then 
taken down and placed in heaps for fermentation. 

For fermentation again ? — For the second fermentation, and it is that fermenta- 
tion that decides the quality of the tobacco, and makes it in fact useable or mer- 
chantable tobacco, as it appears to be no more than a vegetable substance before 
that essential process. The real property appears to be developed by the second 
fermentation, the length or duration of which must etepend on the state of the 
weather, the size of the tobacco and its dryness. The whole operation must be 
regulated by the skill of the overseer, and when the tobacco has reached its point 
of fermentation it is then spread out to cool and dry, and after it is sufficiently 
dried it may be considered nearly fit for use ; it is however sometimes found 
necessary to give a third fermentation to the same tobacco, but that very rarely 
occurs, and it is found the more fermentation it gets the softer and milder it is in 
its quality. 

Is artificial heat ever applied to dry it?— In America it is. 
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_ “Jr. In Ireland ?— In Ireland we have not vet applied artificial heat 

\jamj sat j? fied g« at improvement may be made in that department of our mana Jment" 1 
31 May, , 1 , ,he R oodne3s to state the contingencies to which the crop is liable in it, ,rc 

1830. i eren f ^“.g 1 : 8 , In lts growing state the tobacco crop has some enemies ; the ■ 

found to injure the plant in the seed-bed and devours the leaves which of m g ls 
constitute the great value of the crop ; in the field the red worm is injurious "a 
eats the plant ; the grub also is an enemy to the tobacco plant, he travels benea,! 

decays' 4 "*’ a " d ““ 5tem W ° W ‘ he ground ’ when the plant folls overtoil 
After it is transplanted ?— When it attains a considerable size- then the „,t 
enemy may be considered as the caterpillar. Within the range of my observation b 
has no been general but I believe in the county of Wexford it has sometimes pre 
vailed to a considerable extent, and with regard to accidents from the weather, storm! 
lacerate and break off the leaves when they are in a large and luxuriant state » 
frost is injurious and fatal if the leaves be not taken off before the frost set in' ’ d 
After the leaves are pulled is the crop liable to be affected by the dampness of the 
atmosphere if the weather should continue wet?- After the leaves are pulled the. 
are generally placed to dry under sheds or in houses where they are free from the 
rain, at the same tune the dampness of the atmosphere may be considered as onlv 

injurious in retarding the drying of it. onl J 

What has been your produce of the crop that you cultivated, by the English acre? 
—The amount of the produce of my crop varied considerably with the situation 
and the soil on which it was placed. 1 suuation 

You had varieties of soil?— I had ; for in consequence of a Bill a prohibition 
which was contemplated last Session of Parliament, I was thrown, in some degree 
out of my regular cultivation. During the period of suspence the 8 in’ 
closure which I had destined for tobacco, I was induced to sow for’ the most 
cult wl * Tartar,an oats . a " d when permission was obtained to proceed with the 
tionTa’nd^W^" 1 ' ^ P .? tCheS ° f g r0Und ’ here and lhore i “ sheltered situa- 
S - ,gep “° f , gr ^ part 0f “ Md of nine acres ' Irish BMie, on 
which I made my principal planting ; in consequence of the extreme violence of the 
storms of the autumn, the coldness of the season, and the superabundance of mois 
ture, the crop there was by no means equal to my expectation. In two acres and 
two perches of Irish measure which I had chained by a surveyor, I had only cm 
pounds weight of tobacco ! that I consider to be nearly a failure f 93 

Avoirdupois? — Yes. 

That is the dried tobacco after it is cured?— Yes, perfectly cured 
What is two acres and two perches as to English?— As five to eight 
Five Irish equal to eight English?— Yes. S 

. y 1 ’ 1 . you proceed?— -In another situation which was a part of the field which I 
had originally destined for tobacco, I had a rood of ground chained off” 

Eogllsh or Insh measure?— I am speaking of Irish measure- 
th J l 1 had 712 pounds weight of merchantable tobacco per rood I ani 

ot able to state the acreable produce on any other parts of the ground which I 
have had under tobacco, as I had them not measured E 

„ y >ur crop had been cured > was there any difference in the quality of what 
grew on those parts where you consider there had been a failure, and on fee rood ? 
-There was a very material difference in the quality in favour’ of the itger™ o- 

Tn fe°» W ’ , h °T m “ ch did y° u 8el1 the fct fo f. aad how much did you sell the last?- 

n n ol e „ Sa, f e , I b S °r n,ged t at , the person wh0 Purchased from me would take a 
E fe parfculmSe! 0 '^ “ttcle along wife the better article; in that wa, I am not 

fe thlutr a P °“ nd ? - Ni ”' aa " Pence or twenty pence a pound, 
of thfarficle y °“ aff ° rd *° sel1 il at? ~ Tha t was the merchantable price 

Estimating the necessary cost of the cultivation, what can you afford to sell it at- 

Jb “fe of 

nr^n b . e , ? row ’ n for four-pence a pound ; but that is without any profit to the grower 
a crop is subject ° mPenSate * he accidents and contingencies to which such 

You mean subject to no duty?-— Yes. 

Grown 
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Grown and sold in a state fit for consumption ? — Yes, the first cost would be four Mr. 

ce a pound. TlummB roiig «■ 

What produce per acre have you presumed in that answer ? — Twelve hundred ^Tftlay 

PTs compared with tobacco imported from America, what would be its quality ? — l83 °‘ 

1 conceive that our best Irish tobacco, in the opinion of merchants, may be con- 
sidered as about equal to ordinary American tobacco. 

What is the price of ordinary American tobacco now, exclusive of duty ? — 

Merchants price out of store ? 

yes. — I should think about fourpence a pound. I saw an Irish price current 
sometime ago, on which I have been disposed to found my calculation, and it 
appeared that very fine tobacco, suited to the Irish market, was quoted as high as 
sixpence to eightpence per pound ; taking that as the best, I supposed about three- 
pence or fourpence would be the price of ordinary tobacco. There is an inferior 
sort imported not sold to us, and which is placed here only in bond, for exportation. 

Have you ever seen the experiment tried of adding good American tobacco to 
the Irish tobacco, in the process of fermentation ? — I have never seen that ; I never 
heard of such an experiment. The American tobacco is so dry when it reaches 
here, it loses all powers of fermentation. 

The flavour might be communicated ? — I believe the manufacturers in using it 
combine both. 

What effect has the cultivation of tobacco on the tilth of the ground on which it 
is grown ?— I consider a tobacco crop as one of the finest preparations for a crop 
of wheat that we have. 

And for how long in succession, how long would alternate wheat and tobacco 
do ? — 1 am not able to state that ; in the first instance I can speak only from my 
own experience ; I must say, the wheat that is now growing on that piece of ground 
which I have stated as a portion of my experiments of last year, which is a part 
of a large field of nine acres, where I had two acres and two perches under 
tobacco, that when I left Ireland it was the most luxuriant wheat I had ; if it had 
a fault it was from its over luxuriance. 

Have you any opportunity of knowing to what extent tobacco has been cultivated 
in Ireland within the last one or two or three years, and in what particular parts of 
Ireland it has been cultivated ?— I made that a subject of inquiry ; I think in the 
year 1828 there was about 130 acres of land under tobacco cultivation in Ireland, 
from the best information I could obtain. 

English or Irish acre ? — Irish acre. 

How many acres would that be? — In the proportion of five to eight. That in- 
formation was obtained at Enniscorthy, which is the great focus of tobacco 
cultivation. I believe I have not altogether replied to the first query. I stated the 
amount of land in cultivation under tobacco in 1828, in the year 1829 I wrote to 
Mr. Davis of Enniscorthy, and he told me there were 900 or 960 acres, or 1,000 ; 
he mentioned it in his communication, which is here. 

As being in cultivation ? — Last year, that is 1829, I understood Government 
sent down a commission to Enniscorthy, for the purpose of ascertaining the quantity 
of land under the tobacco culture, and I believe 960 acres were returned to those 
commissioners. 

English or Irish acre? — The Irish acre. On the other hand I saw it stated in 
a Report of the Parliamentary proceedings, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
admitted there were 500 acres under cultivation. I conceive it a difficult matter to 
state how much land there is under cultivation ; it is scattered about in small 
patches. 

Can you form an opinion as to the effect of the proposed duty of 1 s. 8 d. per 
pound on the cultivation of tobacco in Ireland ? — My opinion is, that the impo- 
sition of such a duty in the present state of the cultivation will prove prohibitory. 

What is the ground of your opinion ?— I have stated that tobacco, according to 
my estimate, can be produced at 4 d. per pound; but that is supposing that I had 
an average crop, and that that is the first cost of producing it, without any profit 
whatever ; but then we are liable to so many casualties and accidents, some of 
which I have defined, we could not sell tobacco at that price : further, the article 
which we produce, in point of quality, is not altogether suited to the taste of the 
Irish people, who have been in the habit of using the best quality of Virginia 
tobacco. In consequence of this difference of taste, Irish tobacco must be estimated 
at a price far lower than American tobacco now commands. 
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» 8 u PP ose a du ‘y of 1 '■* d \ on tobacco, should you not collect a less quantitv it, 

.j y do ; 3™ 1 would pick your leaves ? — I am inclined to think at 

Pound the culture would be abandoned. 

Let the Committee suppose a duty to such amount that you can nav— . 
would not that duty have the effect of inducing you to pick your leaves arid > 
more careful in selecting the tobacco that was to pay the duty?— Certainly Zf 0 
inferior article would not be worth the duty. ' y J > the 

Then you would have a less quantity per acre? — Yes. 

. ° n . the . same P lant 'hole are different qualities of leaves ?— Certainly • they v„ 
m their size as they ascend. " ’ ine y v ®ry 

But in stating what is the average crop, have you not included in your estimst 
-No°T ha°ve a n„T ge ’ Tan ° US aCddentS '° Which the tol,acco “°P *“£bfe? 

In assuming that 1,200 pounds is the return for an English acre, and calling 
an average crop, do you not make allowance for all the various accidents t t ■ 
your tobacco crop is liable ?-No, I do not, unless the tobacco was placedt t 
advantageous situation. pidcea in an 

Then according to you 1,200 pounds would be more than an average cron 
making allowance for all these various accidents ?— Just so. S P ’ 

What would be the fair average crop per acre after making allowances for all 
these accidents ? — It is not very easy to answer that questionf because it was th 
result of accident that 1 had placed out my tobacco on that exposed situation I 
believe all he other individuals in Ireland that placed their tobacco “n shuatiom 
devoid of shelter, sustained a loss of produce; but I think, if tobacco were niaS 
in a sheltered situation with a southern aspect, that the Average would nearly a^ 
preach 1,200 pounds per acre, although from communications wfich I have ha/with 
certain planters, they say that is too great an average “ 

But from greater experience as the time for which the tobacco was cultivated 
might you not expect the average return rather to be increased than diminished C! 
I should think it would not increase above 2,000 pounds per Irish acre but with 

sUuaSr nCe 1 n °"' 1 1 1 never would plttobac^ in anyTut sheltered 

J. OU il " ou,d a S ood preparation for a crop of wheat, as you conceive the 
soil is sufficiently good to produce the best tobacco therefore the tnh ^ th 

affected by the climate than the soil in Ireland; I’tha ? l *£" 

crop from the previous preparation of the soil; the manure thaH receVes Se 
constant hoeing ; the labour of the surface, and weeding of the c rep tata alfo 
gether as the best preparation we have for wheat, and it is attended whh b' 
advantage, that the tobacco can be taken off the ground, we wi 1 “a, b v he ! 
week of September, or the first week in October, and the wheat can Z h h ! • 
m good season, which is a great advantage, and gives it a decided then . b « put w 
potatoes as a preparatory for wheat. 8 “ su P en ° nt y over 

You said the best Irish tobacco was onlv on a nar with o a 

.he different species curated In tel two ” “"E ~ 
the proper means of curing onr tobacco and l am ’satisfied or ^ deficlent m 
might be made by the introduction of artificial heat 8 ,mprovem “* 

wo^dTcaM 

being so cultivated and the leaves so selected would th»i ’ ■ ? ase , of th , e tobacco 
quality of the American “ST ' be aVera « e 

I r° y T r W ? e avera S e quantity that is grown in America fmm an 3 
head of tobacco 8 L'a^Td'crop fa ZoT^ 

English acre. MOolbs. is a fair average m America, on an 

You have had some experience in the growth of tobacco, does it all ripen at 

once ; 
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ce . can you begin your harvest and finish it in a few days? — In our northern Mr. 

rlimate, the tobacco does not come in equally ; the lower leaves exhibit symptoms Thomas Brodigan. 

0 f maturity for perhaps a fortnight before the upper leaves will become ripe, and v ' 

, e are obliged to take off the leaves as they come in. 21 

Then how long does the harvest last, say on ten acres of tobacco, from the 1 3 °‘ 

. e „j nn ing of picking the lower leaves until the time the crop is completely secured ? 

f should think the time would be about four or five weeks. It may be longer, it 

may not. 

If the weather be bad, it may be six weeks ? — Not so much ; some tobacco in a 
arm sheltered situation, may be in the last week of August. I had some tobacco 
in mv garden in a warm situation, which was in the 2.5th of August. 

The picking would last, on an average, about four weeks ? — About four weeks. 

Supposing that there was no duty at all on tobacco imported from foreign coun- 
tries are you of opinion that any would be grown in any part of the United Kingdom? 

I am inclined to think, if the tobacco trade was perfectly free, that tobacco 

would not be grown here, by reason of the peculiar charges which fall on the Irish 
cultivator. 

What are those charges? — A tithe, which in the county of Wexford has been 
rated as high as 9/. per acre. 

Supposing tithe not to be taken on tobacco, do you think any would be grown 
under those circumstances? — I think at present it w'ould scarcely, by reason of the 
strong distaste the people have for this Nicotiana, Rustica, as compared with the 
Virginia tobacco, to which they have been accustomed. The only means of intro- 
ducing it into consumption, would be a low price to recommend it for some time. 

Are you aware, in parts of France tobacco is grown, and grown on land tithe 
free ?— I am aware that tobacco is very extensively cultivated in France, and they 
have given every protection to the tobacco cultivation in that country ; so much so, 

I believe, as nearly to exclude foreign tobacco. 

Do you believe that if foreign tobacco was allowed to enter France upon the 
same terms as that of the home growth, that is, no duty on the one or the other, 
that any tobacco would be ever grown in France ?— I really am not able to answer 
that question, as I do not know the separate duties chargeable. 

You are aware that the land of France is very favourable to the cultivation of 
tobacco in some of the provinces ? — Yes. 

And that the climate is infinitely more favourable to that cultivation, than the 
climate of Ireland r— Yes ; it is warmer. 

Are you aware that a very great proportion of tobacco consumed in France is 
imported from this country circuitously, being the growth of the United States and 
other countries, and directly also from the United States? — I am aware of that to 
some extent. 

Are you aware that in France the sale of tobacco is a monopoly? — Yes. 

A strict monopoly ? — 'Yes. 

Do you think that they could secure the collection of the revenue on the tobacco 
grown in France, if it was not a monopoly ?— I understand the duty or the revenue 
on tobacco in France, is collected by a combination of police and fiscal authority ; 
but I am satisfied that if an excise establishment was required exclusively to watch 
over tobacco, extended as that cultivation would be over the whole kingdom, it 
would be impossible without such a combination. 

It is obvious, from what you have already stated as to the time, that every field 
must be under the inspection of an exciseman for at least four weeks, and that the 
owners of the field could not begin gathering the lower leaves until the exciseman 
was present to superintend the gathering, must not that be the case ? — I should 
think, if the excise department would require that very vigilant attention, the pre- 
sence’ of the officer would be necessary, unless they would depend on the honour of 
the grower, as in hops. 

Do you think it possible for any revenue to be collected on the honour of the 
parties growing the article which is subject to such an excise?— I am inclined to 
think, from the little knowledge I have had of the manner in which the duty on 
hops is collected, that some arrangement might be made by which the duty on 
tobacco might be collected in the same way. 

Does the gathering of the hops take so long a time, or begin at desultory or 
broken intervals, like that of tobacco ?— I am not sufficiently acquainted with the 
details of the hop cultivation to exactly answer that query. 

Are you aware what the duty on hops is, compared with the duty proposed to be 
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(alien on tobacco?— The duty on hops, I believe, is W. is. per cwt. or someth; 
near that amount, whereas a duty on tobacco would of course be vastly greater 8 
The duty on hops is about one-sixth or one-seventh of the value of the artb .1 
the duty on tobacco is proposed to be about live times the value of the > 
would that difference make any difference in the strictness which would be rem.l d 
of of . the . revemie “ gnnrd against fraud r— It must unquestionSl, ? 
admitted that there is a greater temptation for a violation of the law when the , 
would be so high. 1 atn ready to concede that. tax 

Would it be attended with any difficulty in the cultivation of tobacco that 
parties growing these crops should have to advance the duty os soon as the cron - 
npe. — lam inclined to think it would require too large an advance of capita/ffif 
the generality of he Irish cultivators, and if such an arrangement were requbl i 
would consequently throw the cultivation into the hands of the opulent, into | ‘ 
hands of persons of capital who would have the means of advancing that dutv 
supposing the trade was perfectly free in tobacco, and we gave a bounty of si, 
pence a pound on all tobacco grown in this country, do you think there w-ould if 
my m>TO.— -I think not for sometime; until such improvement be made in the 
selection of the variety or species suited to our climate, that would enable us to so 
far improve the quality as to render Irish or native tobacco suitable to the taste of 
tie people ; but I am satisfied that great improvement can be made in such sclec 

Tom s 1 Tfi a lhe m “i“ CT h ? S beeu 0nly S0 far in a course of experiment, and 
I am so satisfied upon that point, that I made an effort this year to procure some 
seed from Amersfort near Utrecht, in Holland. The tobacco grown there has Z 
reputatmn of bemg the best in Europe, in point of quality and perfume; it has been 
so stated by the Abbt Reynal, who is the first author that directed my attention 
in the o?h rletJ ’ “i h “f S e „ peC J Uhar propcrty of absorbing the inferior tobacco grown 
this defert II P . ar , h Hol l an<1 ' so nch is its perfume. Our tobacco labours finder 
this defect, that to be used it must be absorbed by American tobacco, and if we 
can procure that variety so abounding in perfume I am inclined to think an article 
might be procured that would bring a higher price, and consequently bear a higher 

it ta the ™E e u“. by “ abSOlbed tj An,eriCai ’ t0baCC ° " ,USt be mixed 

thifk wo .M 1 C 'i b . ounty ' ,01lld not b « sufficient at present, what bounty do you 
think would be sufficient to promote the growth in this country under the circum 
stances which the Committee submitted in the former question ? — I have stated 
wh f ht” h y COnSldered “ Ireknd . »“ d it is my impression, that a doty of 1 s. 8 </ 
nrnffihio h T pro P os ' d by “ 'isolation of the House of Commons would prove 
piohibltory at present by reason of the difference of quality, the inexperience of the 
“ tbe - d tisks to which that <££ 

* f a duiyof3s - 

perfectV^^^^ 

fcSifiSi o ard r r t I ir ould ' • under sucb d -— ^ *«-**b£XSZ££. 

sidered m Ireland that the premium, as you call it, of \s. Ad. is not sufficient under 
the present arrangement, as the article which we produce is not of that nualitv 

SSd- 

foi^thC'ab^ C p^ p ^ ?r ^^ llbk sa ^ c ™ b fm^ d *rf e | b ffnsfe b ff he^peojde^of b thisfouiifiy 
lveUa e cco ^T„d^ inia t0baCC ° il , Bi11 Ce " ail ’ ly b °* long Tme b2 
cheapness. ® d * Way '" t0 genora c ™ s “mpt‘on> unless impelled by its 

You have mentioned also this prime article that is grown at Amersfort, is that 
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bacco, in the estimation of the continent, at all equal to the best tobaccos of Mr. 
the New World? — In answering that question I must be guided by the opinion of Thomas Brodtgan 

very celebrated manufacturer of tobacco in Ireland, which is Mr. Lundy Foot, ' 'Tj ' 

whose snuff is so celebrated ; I heard him state at a meeting of the Committee on 2 1830 
Tobacco Cultivation at the Dublin Society, that he had seen some of this Amersfort 
tobacco, and that he considered it to be by far the best tobacco of the continent of 
Europe. 

The question is, whether it would stand a competition with the tobacco of the 
jj eW World?— Of Virginia? 

Yes.— I am inclined to think from the strong predilection which the people of 
this country have for Virginia tobacco, the Amersfort tobacco would not immedi- 
ately suit their taste, and the people of the continent use tobacco in the mode 
of smoking when it is used in other forms in this country. 

Go to Amsterdam : is it not the fact that no tobacco grown in Ireland here bears 
so high a price as the American tobacco at Amsterdam? — Not having been at 
Amsterdam, I am not able to answer that question. 

You have said you think it would require too large a capital if growers of ' 
tobacco were forced to advance the duty to which it would be liable, if is. 8 d. on 
the pound was charged as soon as the crop was prepared for the market ? — Yes. 

In what way would you propose to secure the tobacco from fraud or from smug- 
gling, if the duty was not to be paid until the tobacco was actually sold for con- 
sumption ? — I directed my attention to the consideration of that subject, because 
I consider that to be the great difficulty of the question, and after giving the 
matter all the consideration that lay in my power, I gave the result in a paper which 
1 had the honour of submitting to His Majesty’s Government, through Mr. 

Dawson of the Treasury, in which I gave the outline of a Bill that appeared to 
me to be applicable to the state of society in Ireland for the collection of revenue 
from native tobacco. 

In what warehouses would you stow it ? — I proposed that all tobacco, when cured, 
should be transferred from the premises of the grower to a store appointed in the 
district to serve as a King’s store, and the duty should be chargeable on the article 
on its getting into the hands of a manufacturer as it is now payable on the taking 
of foreign tobacco out of bond. 

Who is to be at the expense of providing the store? — I should think the Govern- 
ment in the first instance, but charging at the same time storage for the article as a 
means of reimbursement. 

How many ports in England are what are called tobacco ports ? — I believe they 
are limited. 

To how many ? — I do not know how many in England, but in Ireland there are 
only some of the leading ports into which tobacco can be imported. 

If you were informed there were only eight ports in the United Kingdom in Great 
Britain in which tobacco was permitted to be imported, and it was found impossible 
to secure the collection of such a high duty as amounts to about 1,000 per cent, on 
the price of the article, if the tobacco w as imported into a greater number of ports, 
do you believe it would be found possible to secure the duty if it was warehoused in 
every district in Ireland ? — I should think it would be equally possible as it has 
been found convenient to collect duty from spirits distilled in various districts in 
Ireland. 

How much per cent, is the amount of duty charged on spirits ?— I believe the 
present duty on whiskey is about 100 per cent.; formerly it was more, it was 
300 per cent. 

If it was permitted to persons in England as well as in Ireland to cultivate 
tobacco, have you any reason to believe that the climate and the soil of England 
would be found so much more favourable to it as to make it likely that the cultiva- 
tion would ultimately settle in England rather than in Ireland ?— I am inclined to 
think, notwithstanding the greater heat of the climate in England, and probably the 
greater shelter and natural fertility of some particular districts, the greater cheapness 
of labour in Ireland would give the Irish people a superiority, so much of the 
expense of the crop depends on labour. 

Between the period of the tobacco plant, the early stage of its growth and its 
maturity, is there no care in picking the leaves and taking off the inferior leaves, so 
as to give greater strength and greater value to the better leaves of the tobacco 
plant ? — Certainly there is ; there must be a constant pruning of the plants. 

The leaves so pruned would be used as tobacco, would they not ? — I should 
think not. 
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wil h 1 'iflf, tl K y " 0t ,i, be used as inferior tobacco, or secreted for the purpose of mi ■ 
^ n ff S baCC0 ,hat ," 0llld been charged with a duty?-The Dracde ^ 
take off what are teehntcally called Suckers ■ they are the small leaves 'hat 5 
orth between the parent stalk and the large or merchantable leaf and that 0llle 
sucker may. be considered as the embryo of the seed vessels. ’ “ 1 S1,lal1 

And tins practice of taking off the small leaves or suckers is to be , 

resorted to during the whole growth ? Yes. t0 bC consti,I >tly 

Now, supposing it to be necessary for the protection of the revenue tn 
destruction of these small leaves, or their not being secreted by the labourer?^' 
ployed, or used m any manner, would it not also be necessary that dur l the r“?' 
penod of cultivation, from the first planting almost to its maturitv th. g • hole 

should always be by the side of the cultivator ? Th™*. c,„.v ^'i excise <nan 

the plant has considerably advanced in its growth. 6rS °° y appear "hen 

Ta | ln S “ at a ?y stage, from the moment you begin to pick the suckrs 

maturity! 10 q ua l ities of tobacco! because the to'bacco'^il^not then h'ave^ttrdnmdTu 

You will perceive the Committee have assumed the necessitv of 
be revenue, of seeing what becomes of all these small leaves and to^rev ? 
them being introduced into consumption ; because otherwise von will P CV — 1 
that the leaves, instead of being picked at their first Derind ’when ih P erceive , 
suckers, might be allowed to grow- to a good large sri! ey are “ ere 

growth they would make tobacco ■ and ff it is left to the , glv ™ sta S e of th ™ 
grower to select these useless leaves a" whoever tri<^ he “nr ° Ptl °? ° f the 

that tobacco would find its wav as an inferior „rt£i 1 * , s P r °P er > °f course 
the market. Will not that hi si ? i lZ V ’ “ S “ ^ “rticle into 
creting the leaves ■“ ? 

drying and fermentation, would not take nlaoe if nmL ^ n- “ servatI0n ln the 
ffilted for any such violation of duty or J ft e law! P * ^ ‘° ba ““ 

But those penalties and observations must all be on the nart of th P nffi™ c 
excise ; individuals not authorized would not be turnin J infLmpr/^ of 

penalties ? I should think there would be so much difficult* Xe and collecting 

s=:,t:c.Si 

rs„7afi„u. there W0Uld be “ ny ,hi ” g like peaalties !s 

lh 7 sb r ld ba 

regular jnmiug whicK ,ouMy Ley 

grown it is necessary to commence the oneratinn nf ™ • r P ant | s about half 
tendency on the plr, of the plant toX" 

How long is that before the cropping?— I should think sis weeks 

“ S wlnwTt be wo th ft "“H 11 ac °“ a lly' InjX 'th^ c“ptLY« PUIP °“ ° f fra “ d ’ 
straying the prindpa! crop"-!-! ftlfi, "would “oT”' ““ fni “ d “ ,he risk ° f de ‘ 

no, is a <™ d U-. would 

tobacco in that way. ^ * attached to any attempt to conceal 

geuTSl*^Sf,Xld raUd “ rreCt itSdf by the “j“ ry ''' "™ld d » «o the 

be*"! W °“ ld “* the affet 

that he would get another ctod which wo id r ° P P °J tbe P a J ment f, l his duty, but 
say the value If the Xkm wX ^ ? ““ ? “ I am dis P osed 

so inferior, they would nut compensate the risk”' leSati™° '° baCC ° W0U ‘ d b ' 

“ ll °"' 0d » uuril they became 

for pruning, second for'taking off “fte sljckerXnd'sm^lMe 80 ' 688 h° h ' S Md ’ fi ' St 
security that he or his men, by mistake if ££ 

take 
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g take off large leaves instead of small ones.* — Why that is to suppose that the grower Mr. 

0 is disposed to cheat and defraud the revenue. Thomas Brodigan. 

e Are the leaves, if plucked unripe, capable of being cured so as to make '' ^ J 

II a merchantable quality?— In answer to that question, I beg to say that the 2 ‘ 8 ^ y ’ 

^rowers do not consider any green or growing tobacco will prove of any value 
y \( it be not allowed to attain that stage when it exhibits the ordinary symptoms 

0 f maturity. 

e Could not all these defects, with respect to the collection of the revenue, be 

• avoided by imposing an acreable tax instead of a tax by the pound on the 

produce ? — Such a plan of collecting the revenue from native tobacco has been put 
' forth and has been canvassed in Ireland, and it certainly is attended with some 

1 ! difficulty. 

Could not these difficulties be avoided by an acreable tax instead of a pound 
1 1 tax?— If the value of the crop were to be estimated by its apparent luxuriance, 

3 weight or produce, in that case the duty might be levied on the acre. 

Cannot the difficulties that have been expressly referred to be avoided by an 
acreable tax? — Yes, I think they could. 

You say the question of an acreable tax has been debated in Ireland, and 
the difficulties were suggested to it ; state what those difficulties were ?— The 
principal difficulty which seems to exist in the way of collecting the duty by 
an acreable tax, is the great uncertainty of the crop, and the hazard which the 
cultivator would be exposed to, if chargeable with an acreable duty, when by an 
early frost, by a storm or other accident of that nature, the quality and quantity of 
the tobacco may be injured. 

What answer do you give to those objections?— I thought therefore, as far as 
I have been able to apply my mind to the consideration of those objections, that 
the best mode of estimating the duty would be at so much per pound on the cured 
article, as it is possible that an indivudual from inexperience may sustain a total 
loss in the fermentation. 

. Are those objections, which are made to the levying a tax per acre, of such a 

nature that you think they would discourage the effectual growth of the tobacco ? — 

1 think so ; they might have that effect in its infantine state. 

So far as the uncertainty of the produce is concerned in a crop, do you see any 
objection to an acreable value being set upon it? — I think the difficulty which has 
been stated, as to the insecurity of the revenue, would be perhaps best guarded 
against by an acreable tax ; but I think that an acreable tax would prove rather 
harsh in its operation, because an individual would become chargeable for a crop, 
the whoie of which might be lost through error in the fermentation or curing process! 

1 he question would rather be this ; supposing there was no fixed acreable tax, 
but the crop was valued yearly in the same manner as a titheable crop is valued] 
by some competent surveyors between the public and grower of tobacco, would that 
mode of levying the duty be satisfactory and efficient?— I think such an arrange- 
ment might be made, but at the same time the cultivator must have fair allowance 
made to him for all the accidents and contingencies to which the crop may be liable. 

Are you acquainted with the trade in foreign tobacco ? — Yes. 

Do you know whether the smuggling in Ireland is carried on to a very great 
extent? — It has been carried on to a very great extent, but I have reason to think 
it has latterly diminished considerably. The general opinion in Ireland is, that 
diminution of smuggling of foreign tobacco has been produced in a great degree by 
the cultivation of Irish tobacco. 

If that be the case, that smuggling has very much decreased as you say, it appears 
by the returns made to Parliament 1794 to 1804, the average consumption of duty- 
paid tobacco exceeded six millions of pounds per annum, the population since 
that period having doubled, yet the duty paid on the consumption is now only four 
niillions per annum, how do you account for that, if smuggling has decreased ? — 

I account for that, by the increase of the duty. 

Is the use of tobacco diminished in Ireland ? — I think it has : I think the con- 
sumption of foreign tobacco has considerably diminished in Ireland in consequence 
of the rise of duty from the standard of 1812, which was 2 s. per pound to 45. per 
pound. r 

Is the habit less general among the lower orders of making use of the tobacco ? — 

I dare say there may be as many individuals using tobacco now as there ever was 
before in Ireland, but in consequence of the very high price of tobacco, occasioned 

5 6 5' C first 
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the " ar - and consequent clearness of the raw material, and secondly h„ „ 
TWBnrfgsu h,gh duty of 4,. per pound, the people have been thrown into a »arsSi„L " 
economical mode of using it. v n,0Us or 

Sln “ ’S 4, haS not tlle 8 eneral condition o f the lower orders become 
proved?— Of course, my observations do not extend so far back as 1794. 

As long as you have had an opportunity of being acquainted with Ireland? 
The condition of the agricultural part of the people may be nearly equal to J L 
it has been within iny observation : that has arisen from the concurrence of fa,„ ' 
able seasons, and the cheapness of potatoes for a few years back, an article .t !' 
with them, is the great staff of life. ’ ™ ch , 

The duty is now 3s. a pound on foreign tobacco?— Yes 
Is it not a part of the regulations, that half the profit of any smuggled tobacco 

Slffind 6 ’ ^ 8e,Z ‘" g ° ffiCer !_1 beHeVe there ’ s ““ a ™"g™eS 

Is it not another regulation, that no smuggled tobacco when seized shall be sold 

bo»!d SS ft a b the h Utj ' T 1 be J‘ eve ‘f’ ere 15 such an arrangement, because I have 
heard of tobacco having been burnt that was not of a quality to pay the duty 

That being the case, the seising officer gets t s. 6 cl. on every pound sold ; is it 
not so, if he gets halt ?— Certainly. ’ 3 u 

At least 1 s. 6 d. ? — Yes. 

Now supposing the seizing officer was in concert with a party, clandestinely 
introducing this tobacco, and that he agreed to give him ninepence as his share of 
the moiety to which he the seizing officer would be entitled, would not that be 
a very good trade ?-To the smuggler it would ; be would have oue hundred pc' 
cent, on the article. 

fivJ h r?-T SUU l tb . e r Sent d “ t y “ *° the temptation to fraud, is two fold • 
first, the high price that the smuggler can get if he introduces it clandestinely and 
sells it for his own account ; and secondly, the profit of one hundred per cent. tL he 
is sure of, even if lie introduces it collusion with an, other parries who get half 
the sale profit when it is put up by the revenue, in consequence of its having been 
seized and condemned : Is not that so?— Certainlv. b n 

You have stated, if the trade was perfectly free, you consider the tithes would 
be the principle impediment to prevent tne Irish grower from competing with the 
foreign growers r-I have stated tithe as one of the reasons, and the difference of 
quality of course is the other. euce 01 

You have stated that the cost per acre of cultivating tobacco, is 17/. 16*. fid 

I’hf ' '■ ’f S ' ° d ' the on, y P art of that you put to tithes r— 

That calculation ,s ounded on a supposition, that the tithe composition has taken 
place m parishes where the tobacco has been cultivated. F K n 

Is it not most probable the cultivation of tobacco, if it took place at all, would 
take place in those parishes where the composition has taken place ?— It would 
certainly be a very great advantage to cultivate tobacco where there would be 0 
low a charge for tithe. 

.. % s' *' v d ' if I? fac u tbe u fair I )r °P 0l : ,i0n 10 g'«? to the expenses arising out of 
the tithe ?— l'ounded on the tithe composition. ° 

As you estimate that the fair growth per acre would be about 1,000 lbs this 
3 1. d. on the 1,000 lbs would only be two-tenths of a farthing per lb. ; can two- 
tenths of a farthing per lb. be considered as any material discouragement to the 
growth of tobacco r— 1 consider that when the tithe would be regulated bv the 
Composition Act, that it would prove a very small discouragement indeed ■ but in 
those parishes where the tithe composition has not taken place, such very heavv 
" on ,obacco> tl,at ;t opLl “ ^ 

Has not the composition taken place over nearly the half of Ireland !— I am not 
aware of the extent to which the Tithe Composition Act may have been carried into 
operation m Ireland, but ,n the county of Wexford, which has been the principal 
seat of tobacco cultivation, the charge for tithe has been from 61 . to 9” per 

In your calculation of the cost of tobacco at so much per acre, you have sunnosed 
the tithes were only 3 s 6 d on ,7 1, consequently the tithe on your calcSnt 
seaicely any thing .—I lave slated under the tithe composition, the charge of tithe 
would be so small as to be scarce!, worth taking into consideration k 

Do you know of an, labourers having been brought from Virginia for the purpose 
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f giving instructions for the modes of planting tobacco in Ireland? — I have not; Mr. 

but I know there are some people in the county of Wexford who have been residents T!lomas Brodigan. 

j n Virginia. I met a gentleman in the town of Enniscorthy who had resided a v ~ ' 

considerable time in Virginia and who is a landholder in the county of Wexford. a * 8 ^ y ’ 

J have had conversations with him. 

You do not know whether there are any labourers brought from Virginia then ? — 

Labour in Virginia is performed by slaves ; the only person who could be brought 
over would be an overseer. I have not heard of any such persons being introduced ; 
the culture in Wexford took its rise from individuals who had been residents in 



Are you aware of what the amount of duty arising from tobacco in the United 
Kingdom is ? — I understand the revenue from tobacco for the year 1829 ending 
the 5th of January, was 2,793,000 1 . and the amount of the revenue for the last year, 
ending the 5th of January 1830, amounted to 2,858,000/. making a difference of 
65,000/. of increase on the total revenue of tobacco in the United Kingdom. 

Do you imagine, that supposing a duty on tobacco was made on. what was grown 
at home, such as would enable you to cultivate tobacco in Ireland, that the same 
revenue would be raised from that which is now raised from foreign tobacco ? — 
Under proper regulations the consumption would so far increase as to compensate 
for anv loss of duty ; and it is my opinion, as I have stated in a petition which has 
been presented to the House of Commons, that if the duty on foreign tobacco were 
reduced to 2 s., which was the standard of 1 812, and the duty on native tobacco to 
be of a small amount during the infancy of the culture, and gradually to increase 
as it became matured, the revenue would ultimately increase. That supposition has 
been founded on official data that have been laid before the House of Commons, 
the result of which I have given in the petition alluded to. 

That opinion is not an answer to the question ; inasmuch as that opinion 
refers to what would be the increased consumption, supposing the duty on foreign 
tobacco was diminished ; but the question is, if the duty on foreign tobacco was 
left as it is, and a duty placed on home tobacco, such as would enable the home 
growers to compete successfully with the foreigner, which would of course not 
involve any diminution of price, do you imagine a duty so raised w ould be equiva- 
lent to the present duty raised upon foreign tobacco? — I am inclined to think that 
the gross amount of revenue derived from tobacco, whether foreign or native, would 
not diminish, inasmuch as the mixture of Irish tobacco w ith foreign, would lower 
the price of the consumer, and induce a greater consumption. 

Now do you imagine under these circumstances the price would be lowered? — 
Irish tobacco would of course be sold at a cheaper rate than foreign tobacco, sup- 
posing it would be subject to a lower rate of duty ; and in the competition of trade 
the mixture of foreign with native tobacco w'ould have a tendency to lower the price 
to the consumer, and that low price would induce a greater consumption. 

Why should it be sold at a lower rate, when we suppose that the home grower 
would only pay that reduction of duty which will enable him to compete with the 
foreign grower ; in other words, that he would pay that difference in duty which 
will make up to him the increased cost which he is put to for growing that tobacco 
at home, over what it costs to grow such tobacco in the United States 5 — Without 
allowin'* for the quality, the mere difference in the cost of production would not be 
such as would induce that great consumption. 

If therefore there was no increased consumption, the loss to the revenue would be 
increased by the quantity of home grown tobacco which paid the diminished duty, 
would it not? — I conceive the revenue could only be maintained by an augmented 
consumption arising from a reduction of the two articles, when combined in the 



manufacture. - . - 

Which augmented consumption could only take place in consequence of a dimi- 
nished price, and the very proposition with which we have started, does not involve 
any diminished price? — Without a diminution in the price, there could be no in- 
crease of consumption in my opinion. 

And there must be a loss of revenue of course ? — In such case there will be a loss 
of revenue equal to the difference of duty that may exist on native tobacco so far 
as it may substitute foreign tobacco in domestic consumption. 

If the result of allowing tobacco to be cultivated in Ireland at a duty we will 
suppose of 1 s. per pound should involve a loss to the present revenue derived from 
the duty on foreign tobacco, to the amount of 2 or 300,000/. do you think there would 
be a willingness in the people in Ireland to pay in taxes to make good this loss? — 
565. C 2 I think 
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rwi&n&a,. ! th,nk . lll f e would J" “ ver J great unwillingness on the part of the people of I„l , 
f-J “W ‘" taMS amount of 300,0001:, at the same time I am satisfied nosf°? 
si May, “ 8 could d '} se 10 lhe revenue, and for this reason, that the proportion in which Ir'° ‘ 
l83 °' liete t°h has heretof “ le been used with foreign by the manufacturer, is not more T ? ' 
heve, than 20 or as per cent., and yon have in that estimate, the opSiw f 

Sun!"® ‘ de “ ° f th<! qUant, ' y ° f Irish lob “ CCQ that would be consumed in^ 

,rn S* eff f C .‘ y °“ thi ; lk , tbe , cultivation of tobacco in Ireland w ould have on 

smugghngof tobacco into Ireland ?- Heretofore it has had the effect of prevent 
it in all those districts where the cultivation has been introduced. g 

» ill not the price of a good mixed tobacco, such as the people would use, be con 
siderably lower than the price of the present foreign tobacco ?-I should think so 

,obacco ' "-“—I** jcc cw ; 

wouidThemade j^-lsldy J °“ ““ “ *■ -venue 

Assuming even there was a deficiency of revenue, would not a greater number of 
Certainly* pr ° fitab J em P lo y ed . ™d therefore become consumers of other articles f_ 

ced"i i '’ 801 ? ! e l d ?-l e tl ' ereby co “P ens “" f" the actual loss of revenue P-I con 
ce ve the capital which must necessarily be diffused amongst the people in wages n 
tobacco cultivation, will revert through various channels to the revenue. 8 
What reduction of duty upon home grown tobacco do you think would lead to 
an increase of consumption, in consequence of mining this home tobacco wi£ 

Option “° “" CCiVe ,he ^ ,he red "«'™ «■ greater the com 

lead to rtiU l Se ? te, 5 d ° ? °“ th ! 1 " k tb ° P ro P osed duty must be reduced in order to 
end to this increased mixing and increased consumption ?_I„ answering that ones 
tion I beg leave to mention what is now actually the state of the trade ifi Ireland 
Answer the question directly first, and afterwards add any explanation you think 
proper To what extent must the proposed duty of twenty pence S reduced in 
oneTraff. ^ ‘° “ ,ncreMed ,mx,n S and increased consumption ?-I should^, 
To what extent do you think that increase of consumption would take nlace in 

° f conMm P tion ° f mked tobac “ 

C ° n8Uml,ti0Q “ EngUnd and Ireland foSeti-? 

° f the “““mption of mixed tobacco 
no.mrl r P • i- j the duty on native tobacco to be only ten nonce tier 

o^ U ,heVresXr„[ 0 “ “^sumption LltKd 

Se ^ Admitting the duty 

At whatpttee is the best foreign tobacco now sold?_By the manufacturer! 
berlto be' SK"‘ beli fo the price has been stated by some Hon. Mem- 
sale price Pe " Ce fiVC P “ Ce per P0und out of b on d as the whole- 

.he inspectton of competent persons, and cllssifyin/the duty aSngly ?-f 

In what proportion do you suppose the home-grown tobacco would he mixed 

with 
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1 with the foreign tobacco, in order to make the price to be 25. 4 d. to 2 s. 6 d. ? — Mr. 

Ii I believe the manufacturers heretofore have used it in the proportion of from twenty Thomas Eradigc 

li t 0 twenty-five per cent, in combination with foreign tobacco. ' 

Do you apprehend they would continue to mix it in that proportion? — In a 21 May, 
f greater degree perhaps in the competition of trade for the purpose of reducing the 1 3 °‘ 

2 price. I vvas about to state as a conclusion to my last answer, that before the intro- 
duction of Irish tobacco, the price of the manufactured article was 35. 6 d. per lb. 

1 i admitting 3^. duty, and 6 d. for the first cost of the article; but since the intro- 
; duction of Irish tobacco and its mixture with foreign tobacco, there has been a 

competition amongst the manufacturers, and they have reduced the price to 2S. gd. 
per lb . ; they are now selling manufactured tobacco at that rate. 

Do you apprehend that arises from the mixture of home-grown tobacco? — I do ; 

I believe the increase of duty in Ireland is in some degree attributable to the 
increased consumption, arising by the cheapness of the article. 

Do you not apprehend a great deal of that difference arises from the circumstance 
of Irish tobacco being sold without paying any duty at all at present? — 

Certainly. 

You have stated in your evidence, that allowing the cultivation of tobacco 
would contribute to the employment of the unemployed poor, will you be good 
enough to explain to the Committee in what way the allowing the cultivation of 
tobacco in Ireland will contribute to more of the unemployed poor being employed 
than is employed at present? — The culture of tobacco offers to the poor quite a 
new source of occupation, and that labour is performed at those intervals when they 
have no other means of employment. 

But although it is a new source of occupation, can the number of them employed 
be increased unless there is an increase also of the means of paying them ? — I should 
think the number of persons employed will always depend on the superficial extent 
of ground under cultivation. 

Would not it be more correctly depending on the quantity of money capital in the 
country that can be applied to the employment of labour?' — The cultivation of 
an acre of tobacco we will suppose will give a certain share of employment, 
and I am at a loss to know how that employment on that particular acre can be 
increased by any increase of capital, unless we contemplate superfluous or unpro- 
fitable employment. 

Can labourers be employed without paying them ? — Certainly not. 

The number that can be employed will be in proportion to the means of paying 
them ? — Yes. 

Then how can the cultivation of tobacco contribute to a greater number being 
employed, unless you can show that there will be more means of paying for labour 
after the cultivation of tobacco is allowed, than there is before it is allowed ? — 

I should think the cultivation of tobacco will attract capital that is now otherwise 
employed, and perhaps not in a way to give that share of employment which 
tobacco cultivation presents. 

Suppose it attracts capital otherwise employed, that is merely a transfer of 
the employment of the capital from one occupation to another, and is not in 
addition to the means of paying the wages for labour ? — I conceive that capital 
may be so employed as to afford a very small share of occupation to the people. 

You mean to say that capital may employ more labour when occupied in one 
way than another ? — Exactly so. 

Be good enough to show in what way capital may employ more labour when 
applied to the cultivation of tobacco than if it is employed in other agricultural 
purposes ? — Because there is so great an expenditure of money in wages in tobacco 
cultivation as compared with any other. It requires a larger portion of labour. 

There is a much greater quantity of labour employed? — Yes, in the cultivation. 

If in growing wheat a less sum of money is necessary for wages, the person who 
grows the wheat, having the same amount of funds in his power, can apply the 
residue of those funds in employing labourers in growing some other articles ? — It 
is very true, he may employ his capital in other ways, according to his views 
of interest, but I do not know any mode of occupation by which he can give the 
same quantity of labour to the people as in the cultivation of tobacco. 

Any one other article ? — Any one other article of our agricultural produce that 
I know of. 

Does not the same amount of capital on the whole give employment to the same 
quantity of labour, although it may be divided between wheat and other things, as 
if it was applied altogether to tobacco ? — I conceive the labourer derives a larger 
565. C 3 portion 
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i ".‘T by ,' “ ,e “PP^^tion of capital to the cultivation of tobacco ,k 

any other article ; a larger portion reverts to him from that production than 
any other article that may be introduced into the agriculture of these countries^ 0 " 1 
Are there banka in your neighbourhood ?_No, not nearer than Dublin 
Ihen “a man has only look capital, and he requires 150 I. or 200I f or .. 
growing of this particular crop, how would he obtain that additional capital he w u 
qmre ?-The agricultural class seldom indulge in tha, kind of accomSStC ' ^ 

n , i? hb0U f °“i Whate,er labour or whatever cultivation they are enra^J 
m, must be conducted on real capital. J cn g a ged 

You say there is no accommodation of banks ; you say this crop must be confine, 
0 the opulent classes, the growing this crop ?-I have stated in m, former evident 
that the cultivation would be confined to the opulent, if an advance of dutv w 
requncd because it would require such an advance of capital 1 at present it extend' 
sZlme e 4 Van0U ^ ° fPr0Perty ’ C0,l ^ re .““‘l hrmers, and people"?, 

llie cultivation of this crop only requires the first outlay of capital the prodnr 
of it repays back what has been the first extra expenditure ?— It does P 
It only requires a small amount of extra capital which was required in the fi„ , 
crop, which will be repaid eventually ?— Yes, required m the first 

neSd Stated yOU , had th r ee acres and something more of tobacco; how manv 
people do you employ on those three acres, and what are the ages of the persons 

ZmLr,i r e i S,ated ’ aS far f 1 Can that an Engiifh acre ^ “ e 

plojment to about six persons for six months in the year for tobacco cultivation ' 

an ifiT “r 1 Sta f ted 1 ,' vas not sorerned by that calculation, us I brought in 
an indefimte number of people, according to the urgency of the operation ” 

iTaZfth ^ 5 °’ s0 ” e, ‘ mes 1 had °"ly half that number, and I think I may sav 

L^dtrcfcum^ior 50 "' PertoPS thirty « “ 'ha. to 1 % 

How many persons had you under twelve years of age ? — I had none under twel™ 

y z J tL •» w :.ir 

tered S SPeC ' ea ° f la " d tllat »°" ld d ™ted\o this r-It is, i„ 8he l. 

x ou have stated the preparation by ploughing cross Dlouohina 'ton o / 

ils 

mfi" e Z?o 7 ?“Y e es Pe .r S ’ ?T ren V S , the ss ™ e? -'Tho rent is the same, 
for 2s. 6 d. or 3*. per acre. " Weedmg ' 1 have had that operation done perhaps 
The manure ? That is chargeable on the potatoe crops. 

The wheat is clargeable with Vj&ZZZ&'fig “ deeding crops. 

s: ^uru7°-“' of,hat ' say “ pe "“- 
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h I The seed ? — The next the seed I should say. We generally place about a barrel, Mr - 

lhat is twenty stone to the Irish acre, that would be twelve stone ; supposing seed TkmwsBro&gan.^ 
wheatis worth 405. per barrel, that would be 24s. on the English acre. ^ in~May 

y 0 ur tithes and assessments would be the same ? — I was going to give you a 1830! ’ 
e detail of all the charges. The next charge would be the labour of cutting down 

[1 an d saving the crop, we get that done for 12$. in the Irish acre, which may be 

t reduced to about 8s. on the English acre ; then the tithe is generally about 12 s. to 

1 16 s. on the Irish acre, or about nine shillings the English acre. 

Is that all? — There are the parish assessments which may be about 3 s. an acre, 
i arK l that is 2 s. the English acre. 

! _Any thing more? — I do not recollect any more. 

5 You have made the expense of cultivating for wheat, the English acre 7/. 10*, 

5 that of cultivating for tobacco, 17/. 165. 6 d., from whence do you contemplate the 

f cultivator is to derive this additional 10/. 6$. 6 d, with which tobacco is to be 

cultivated? — From the greater value of the crop. 

' From whence is the capital to come that is to be laid out annually on the land ? 

— The capital must come from his means, but afterwards restored to him by the 
1 greater value of the crop. 

The capital in the first year before any return is made to the cultivator? — 
f It must be advanced by the individual. 

1 Whence is that capital to be drawn ? — I should think from his means. 

Whence is that capital to come ? — I should think from his means ; I cannot 
conceive unless he have the means, he can embark in such a cultivation. 

From whence can a cultivator, whose whole capital is employed in cultivating 
crops previously, draw this additional capital which is to be devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco? — If you admit that the man who cultivates corn crops, will only 
have that capital which is necessary for corn cultivation, then of course a difficulty 
arises as to where he should get the increased means for tobacco cultivation ; but 
supposing that the individual possesses other property, other means or other resources, 
or has some dormant capital arising from previous savings, in such case he can 
devote that dormant capital or resources to the cultivation of tobacco. 

And therefore no additional capital to the amount of ten pounds per acre can be 
devoted to the cultivation of tobacco unless that capital be drawn from entirely dif- 
ferent sources? — I should think so; an individual may have capital, suppose in the 
funds ; he may have money at interest; he may have it out on bond or mortgage, 
and if he found he would derive a larger per centage by the application of that 
capital in tobacco cultivation than he can through the funds or the legal interest of 
the country, his own interest will prompt him to place it where he can get the 
most advantageous return. 

Any money so vested either in the funds or out at interest on mortgage or on 
bond, although so secured to the individual, will it not be in the hands of persons 
employing it in productive occupation ? — I do not think that is exactly the case ; 
suppose money be lent on mortgage, and that the individual who has borrowed that 
money may have spent it, it can scarcely be said to be in any useful occupation in 
his hands. 

Suppose he is called on to pay the money, must he not go into the market and 
borrow it and take out so much money that is already occupied in productive 
labour? — It may be, perhaps, productive, but certainly not in an equal degree in 
the way of producing labour compared with tobacco cultivation. 

As long as money exists in the shape of capital, can it be in what you call that 
state of dormant state to be wholly unproductive? — Individuals generally wish to 
have their money placed in a productive state; it seldom remains dormant. 

In point of fact the cultivator of tobacco who applies this additional capital that 
is necessary to cultivate tobacco more than to cultivate wheat, can do nothing else 
but transfer this capital from an occupation in one way to this new occupation in 
tobacco? — I should think so. 

You stated that you consider there would be a great advantage to the country in 
consequence of a greater amount of labour being employed in the tobacco cultivation, 
than is now employed in the cultivation of wheat, what do you consider to be the 
index of the prosperous condition of a country, whether it is the more or less return 
for capital employed, or the greater or less number of people employed ?■ — I think 
the prosperity of a country may be considered to depend on, the extent of employ- 
ment, and the happiness and comfort it affords. 

Do not you consider that the comfort of people, of the labourers of any country, 
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TtmJLsg*. “Z? fnrT^ ^ rate ° f P' 0 ” 1 “ that ““‘T be high or low j 

a. . ... - for the capital employed m it?— The profit arising from the exercis i 

21 »%. may ' g ° i*° “ fe ' V lnd ' vi[taals > "'«»« affecting the mass of the population"' 

,83 °' l COn “ 1 . v t human ha PP lness is best promoted through a diffusion of capita?" ' 

the shape of labour, as affecting the great mass of the population. “ 

Would more persons be employed by applying this additional to/. of capital „ 
acre in cultivating tobacco than if that lof. of capital was employed in any 
species of agricultural cultivation ?— I think that more persons would be employe'! 
by the application ot capital m tobacco cultivation. ° yec * 

But does not the nuinbei of persons employed depend on the amount of caoiml 
with which those persons are to be fed and clothed ? — I should think so 1 

of . S “ PP0Sed , Ula ' instead °f applyiog 7 1- I or. to the maintenance 

of agricultural cultivators, 17/. l6s. 6 A of capital is to be employed to tbeb 
maintenance ; will you employ more labourers by employing 17/. 16$. 6 d. to th» 
cultivation of tobacco than if you employed 17/. 16$. 6 d. to any other species of 

Strocc^ion 0 " Sh0Uld t0taCC<1, ’“ “ ^ “ a -“-I 

the^i^ 

tinctly understand that question. Capital must regulate employment. 

Are you not aware that at present there is a very large unemployed capital ev 
isting?— I am aware of that in England. ' P e * 

, D ° y0U .; hink , Ulat "' he "over there is a chance of a profitable speculation 
whether in the cultivation of land or otherwise, a well founded expectation of it it 
would not attract some of that unemployed capital 1 — Certainly ’ 

Do you not therefore think a capital would be introduced into Ireland a part 
* tarbins any of the capital at prese,,t uscd ia 
You are acquainted with agriculture ? — Yes. 

And with the state of husbandry in Ireland, and probably with the state of hus- 
bandry ,n England ?-I have not a very perfect acquaintance with the state of the 
husbandry in England My observations have not enabled me to form an accurate 
know edge of its detail. With regard to Ireland I have devoted myself for some 
time back to agricultural pursuits. y ne 

From your knowledge of the state of husbandry in Ireland, is not there room to 
employ a very large capital by merely improving the common operations of farming ■ 
such for instance as drainage and fencing, and putting farm buildings on the land ? 

Therefore, there will be a considerable occupation from the present defective 
state of the husbandry in Ireland of a large amount of capital for a considerable 
Sand”? VthiT.r 0 “ y “: ing like 80 COI ”P 1<ite a state as the farming of 
povemente ‘ Sgr r °° ra ‘° r “ le a PP lication capital in those V 

Are you of opinion that it would be preferable to employ any part of the capital 
of h ?“ d j 1D ™ 1,lvatln S tobacco, to employing it in the giving that improved system 
of husbandry in Ireland which is essential, in order that the land mavproduee what 
it is capable of producing.'— I think there is no means of employing Capital that will 
afford, as I have stated before, so large a share of occupation. * 

ci„u !! lt ' S | ti,eaVer ? ge , Pr0duCe of “ acre » f " beat in Ireland ?— They consider 
eight barrels on an Irish acre as a fair proportion ^ 

thelth amt! barrel? - T "' enty Th » ^ge produce is a ton weigh, on 

Suppose the English or Scotch system of farming was introduced of alternate 
green crops, and proper farm buildings also built, and the land that now produces these 
eight barrels an acre, were brought to produce what it is capable of producing whnt 
would you then say would be the average ?— I belie*, the average of the country 
embracing the fa lowed lands, is not more than eight barrels: dr tyse fl e„d«- 
vour topract.ce the improved modes of husbandry of England and Scotland as for 
a. the, apply to our soil, and I cannot say that we are able to augment he prodtme 

so much as has been promised by that system. cut me produce 

What produce had you on wheat, the best crop yon had r— I have had twelve or 
tlurteen barrels of wheat and more, on favoured situations in favourable seasons. 
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Mr. Thomas Brodigan again called in; and Examined. 

YOU stated, that six men might be employed for six months in cultivating an Mr. 
acre of tobacco ? — Six persons, old or young. Thomas Brodigan. 

Might three persons be employed for a whole year in the cultivation of an acre ' 

0 f tobacco ?- -Why the labour would not be required during the whole of the year. 2 4 Ma y. 

It amounts to the same thing. l83 °- 

Is that an Irish or an English acre ? — An English acre. 

What wages do you calculate, in that case, for each individual ? — I will state the 
wages that I have been in the habit of paying. I employ children from twelve 
years of age to fifteen or sixteen, boys and girls, and even full grown women, at 2 s. 
a week, or 4 d. a day ; as to my able labourers, who are engaged with me the whole 
year round, I pay 1 s. per day, winter and summer, embracing the whole year ; but 
when I have occasion for extra hands in the summer months, when there is a dearth 
of labour, I only pay 10 d. per day, which is the currency of the country. It may 
be necessary to mention, that labour is a good deal cheaper in the district in which 
I reside, than in the county of Wexford, which has been the principal seat of 
tobacco cultivation. 

Where do you reside ? — In the neighbourhood of Drogheda, in the county of 
Meath. 

You were asked several questions relative to the profitable employment of capital 
in the cultivation of tobacco ; is it your opinion, or is it not, that tobacco may be 
profitably cultivated in Ireland, provided the duty is not too high ? — Such is my 
opinion. 

Decidedly ? — Decidedly, both as regards the application of capital on the one 
hand, and the great advantage it affords, in the way of employment to the poor, on 
the other. 

Such being the case, would you or not consider it a hardship, if you were to be 
prevented by either a positive prohibition, or by any duty amounting to a prohibition, 
from cultivating that in your ground, which you think the soil and climate, and the 
habits of the inhabitants, are calculated to produce ? — 1 would consider it a very 
great hardship, a very great grievance indeed. 

Do you consider the amount of duty proposed, twenty-pence in the pound, would 
amount to a prohibition ? — The duty which has been proposed by a Resolution of 
the House of Commons, has been twenty-pence, and it appears to be the general 
impression in Ireland, that such a duty is prohibitory ; and such is my opinion, for 
the reasons stated in my former evidence, that the value or price of tobacco hereto- 
fore sold in Ireland, has scarcely made an average of twenty-pence ; so that paying 
a duty of twenty-pence, would leave nothing for the cultivator. 

Would you consider any sum, more than half the amount of the present duty, 
amounting to a prohibition? — I would consider it as having a prohibitory 
tendency. 

Would you, supposing it' to be ten-pence, continue the cultivation of tobacco ? — 

I would. 

Would you, if it was eleven-pence? — At a shilling, I shovild hesitate very much 
whether I should cultivate it. 

And above a shilling? — I would abandon it until we made those improvements 
of which I know the culture to be susceptible ; it is now in its infancy, and I am 
satisfied, through experience, we should be able to lessen the expenditure attendant - 
on the cultivation of the crop. 

Do you consider the Irish labourers, and the lower orders of Irish, are adverse to 
the cultivation of tobacco, as interfering with the corn acre crop or potatoe crop, as 
taking their manure? — As far as my observation has gone, I have never found any 
such disposition on the part of the labourers ; on the contrary, they would consider 
a suppression of the culture in my neighbourhood, a great evil, as it would deprive 
them of positive employment and support during the summer months, when they 
are nearly destitute of occupation. 

Will not your answer, that the tobacco may be profitably cultivated if the duty 
w as not too high, apply equally to the cultivation of the vine or any other com- 
modity to which a protecting duty is given, if you carry that protecting duty far. 

5^5- D enough 
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an. ? 1 consider that there is no analogy between the cultivation of tobarm 

the vine : to produce the vine in our climate, is impossible without the aid of ? n(i 
whereas tobacco can grow in very great luxuriance, and in quantity perhans^ S; 
to tropical climates, in the open field; the only difference to our pfeiudE ^ 
regard to it at present, is, as to the quality. F J Wth 

Do you not contemplate, in saying that you would abandon the cultivation if n, 
duty was above a shilling, that there should be a protecting duty on tobacco to S' 
extent ot two shillings ; and would not that two shillings be, according to the 
lation you have already given, a protecting duty to the amount of from 4001, 
600/. per cent, on the article grown ?— It would. " 0 ' 10 

Are you aware of any other commodity, the production of home g-owth t 
which a protecting duty to that extent is given ? — I am not. ’ 0 

Do you think that a protecting duty upon wine, to the extent of from 400I 1 
6 °°/. per cent, on making wine, might not enable persons to make wine of hom^ 
growth, the grapes being grown under glasses ?_ 1 am so little acquainted with ^ 

thXl w°n ^ “ U ,“ re n ‘ ’ e vme , ' Jnder B lass . or of the process of making of wit 
that I really cannot well answer that question. ° ne > 

Would not such a system of protecting duty on articles of from 400 1 . to 600; 
per cent, if carried to its full extent on all commodities, he likely almost entirely 
to supersede the importation of articles by foreign commerce ?— I consider as 1 
posslbl !‘ tJ ' ‘ hat b ? ve 7 hl g h protecting duties, we might be able to super, 
sede the necessity of foreign importation; but 1 contemplate this system of L 
tection of tobacco cultivation would only be required during its infant state until 
we shall have acquired, in the first place, an economical mode of cultivation and 

‘V 5 the Va ™ ty ° r species best suited 10 our climate, which 
important consideration has not yet been sufficiently experienced. On that subiect 

tiX t th** a ?apW l n the ?“ bh “ Soclet - v . for the purpose of directing their atten' 
tion to the varieties that might he cultivated with advantage ill this climate and 
hat mqutr, has been referred to the botanist of the institution, who ta 
ffiThk T 0 1 Mpe ‘.“ e,lt . lb ' i y“ r al1 the varieties and species that may be cultivated 
in this climate with a view to ascertaining their relative produce and quality. 

acrI?-yL ’ m Vlr e lnla the P rod t.re was about 1,200 pounds per English 

? trailing your calculation as to Irish tobacco, which yon thought could be 
grown at four-pence to sixpence per lb., you have taken the yielding per En-lish 
acre at about the same quantity, do you calculate that, under any improved system 

Virgil V ?-l"’d„ not 8 t0baCC ° gr °"'" “ Irela ” d C °“‘ d ™ aad ‘hat groin in 

y ° U d “ .” 0t su PP? sa that b y a “y improved svstem of cultivation you could 
make the quantity materially exceed the quantity yielded in Virginia >_We have 
had instances where the average produce has exceeded the fta “men I hay 
made of 1,200 lbs. which 1 consider to be about the average of Vi g,”ia and rl 
; h ab .o^ j the : average of Ireland; 1,000 lbs. is the avLge of Martand and 
Tbou. the l„d, aVerage ° f Ma,ylaDd and Irel ‘" d — aa ">" « would be 
In making the calculation you should speak of the average ?-0f an average 

of time)^th™^X e m^s^ CM^L^pktXlmledac^if itt^me °of^ tlX cWgw inXe 

course ot se“L’l yLL?' In ' ““ Cha J eS IV* y °“ “"template reduction in the 

course 01 several years'— In improved modes of cultivation 

aiL preparing the soil - l ‘"traduced horse-labour, as the means of cultivating 

that substituti °" is > ihe ™ stdi&r - 

i m nro W 5 at T nt <! Slt , f ha ‘ y»" contemplate a reduction in the , 7 1 ,6s 6 d. by 

SSK^tXn rff , h n?_I bave k stated that 1 that by a more 

economical distribution of labour, we might save in that department 3 
lative Ipml ““ rea " y " 0t able *° “y- that would be to give a specu- 
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you are not able to say whether there would or not be any material reduction ? — 
r think it is capable of reduction. 

1 How much ? — I believe, according to my estimate, the amount of labour is 
1 1/. 5 s -’ anc * ^ ^ink on that sum there might be a reduction. 

But to what extent ? — I really cannot say the extent. 

What is the extreme to which that reduction could go ? — As a matter of opinion? 

It is asked as a matter of opinion ? — I would say as matter of opinion, perhaps 

0 ne-fourth or one-third. 

You have stated, that to suit it to the present taste of the Irish, no tobacco would 
be used without being mixed with the foreign ? — I have so stated. 

To what extent would that be mixed ? — As far as I have been able to ascertain, 
Irish tobacco, as far as it has been used in Ireland, has been in the proportion 
of about one-fourth, or 25 per cent., to three-fourths of foreign tobacco. 

The necessity of protecting the growth of English tobacco is only in the same 
way in which it is necessary to protect the growth of English corn ; wheat requires 
protection by the corn laws in the same way as the tobacco does by the tobacco 
laws ; it is only in that way, but in a greater proportion, that you require protection 
for the tobacco ? — Yes, it is the same. 

You have said the cultivation of tobacco in Ireland would admit of a profitable 
employment of capital in that way ? — Yes. 

Do you think the capital so employed will afford a greater profit than employed 
in other ways ? — I think it will afford a fairer share of remuneration employed in the 
cultivation of tobacco, as compared with any other branch of our agricultural pursuits. 

Do you think it would give a greater return of profit if employed in cultivating 
tobacco ? — Under a reasonable and fair protection I am inclined to think it would. 

Could it be possible there will be a higher rate of profit on capital if every body 
in Ireland who chuses to cultivate tobacco is at liberty to do so ? — I should think 
the profit would in a great degree depend on the extent of the cultivation; there 
may be an over-production which would destroy the profit. 

If the profit should, at the commencement of the cultivation, be very high, would 
not that circumstance contribute to such extended amount of capital being invested, 
that the rate of profit would be reduced to the level of profit in other trades? — It is 
very probable that the profit upon the capital employed may diminish by the exten- 
sion of the cultivation. 

Do you not think that unless a pledge was given by the government, that no 
alteration of duty should take place for a term of years, the cultivation of the to- 
bacco without any such pledge would be exceedingly hazardous to the cultivator? — 
I consider if the duty were chargeable that it would of course be attended with some 
hazard to the cultivator, because such a rate of duty might be imposed as would 
probably absorb his profit. 

Did you perchance hear of a statement coming from a Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that he would not consider himself as pledged against any future alteration, if 
he found, that by the system which he intended to recommend, the revenue was 
materially to suffer? — I never heard of such a statement. 

If such a statement was made, should you not think that there was great insecurity 
to the cultivator in commencing on a large scale the cultivation of tobacco r — I do 
not think there would be so much of insecurity, because the duty, I presume, would 
only prevail on the growing crop for that year ; if the parties had due notice of 
the change there would be no great risk or insecurity. 

You have contemplated a protecting duty at from 400/. to 600/. per cent, on 
the article grown. If a large outlay of capital was to take place in preparing for 
the cultivation of tobacco, in building sheds for its drying, would not a great loss 
be inflicted on the cultivator if that protecting duty was reduced from 400/. to 
200 1 . for instance, and in that sense would not the cultivation be extremely 
hazardous ? — I am inclined to think there would be no great outlay of capital under 
a vacillating state of the law ; but certainly, if an individual was to embark capital 
in the erection of offices particularly suitable to the curing of tobacco, he would 
sustain loss in the event of a change amounting to a prohibition. 

Have you made any extensive outlay on sheds for drying? — Nothing more than 
a modification of some of my offices. 

Would not that argument hold good as to every other trade, either in the erection 
of distilleries, or in any other trade that requires a great outlay ? — Certainly. 

And the greater the protection, the greater the amount of protecting duty, the 
greater would be the hazard, would it not? — Yes, in a vacillating state of the law. 
565. D 2 Is 
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Thomas Brodigatt. 



24 May, 
1830. 
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thiL'fl thlS th K perio ^, of li } e J ear in "'hich you put out the tobacco plant?— Y 
v *_ , the season may be considered now at its very centre for planting ' Yes . 

>4 May, " ava y°“ ® ade y°“ r onda y of expenditure for the present year ?— So far as , 1 . 

,83 °' manure! 0 ” ° f ^ PlantS ’ ^ prevlous tilla S e of the s »il, and the purchase 

Would you proceed with your cultivation for this year if the proposed dutv „ 
to have a retrospective effect ?— By no means, I would forego all 1 the expensed » “a 
sustain considerable loss rather than run the risk of paying die duty proposed ” d 

h 2° u „ h ” e S ro " n mps ’ "’“S'^urtael, hemp and flSx ?— I have never 
liemp nor flax ; I have grown turnips and potatoes. S 0 n 

cnrTec e t C p l h t0 ti 0n con ! or 8 reen C10 P "onld impoverish the ground, unless 

not the dem ■ ^ ™ ell ‘ d,recled “PPhuation of manure, and rotation of crop ; wouS 
not the deterioration of the soil by the growth of tobacco be equally prevented h^ 
the same means ?— All crops exhaust the soil in a greater or lessVree^ I conside? 

would be equally “ 

Then you consider a large quantity of manure in the cultivation of tobacco t 

C °Tfa We? h „rS e „? ClS? - NOt m ° re “’“"n ^“ ired *- potatoes or fo!^ '° 
It a arger quantity of manure was required in a course of tobacco 
could tins be obtained at a distance from a large town otherwise , 1 “ ? 
tarmers adopting an improved system of agriculture?-! must sav that , h ' 
of tobacco could perhaps be more advanLeously conducts ^ h 1 “ '“’l 

a large town, where manure can be supplied | but at the same time^b vlclnlt y °f 
under a well-regulated husbandry, can be procured on the premises 
ThTe f PremlS ,n th^nselves ? Upon the farmer's premises. ' 

Ih's extra quantity of manure must be obtained by a well-remlafed rn„re» r 
husbandry combining grazing and tillage ; would that have nnv .J” , ot 

tity or quality of the corn Srown in foe col I .1 ,7? 1 .°" *' 1“ a “- 

a beneficial effect. J 1 should thmk “ »““ ld have 

At what period of the growth of the tobacco plant is it free from . 1 , ■ i n ■ 

early stage; the “ru"^ app^ 6 to Tfoacf It V tiTnlZtoTZd 

that risk which has been already alluded tor-The caterpillar lef ' , f ” 
far as my experience has gone, except in foe warm month of Juk nr h° PPe?r ’ f 
beginning ot August; but towards the end of the season it does not P am PS "! *£' 
so preva ent. But ,n foe United States they have got an enemy of the toh P *? f 
from which it appears w e are exempt an enemy ot the tobacco plant, 

nine to W thSm aVeS “ ^.hered fr °“ «- plaa « on an average P_Fr„m 

first, and the difference in the “tST of bot “ m leaVeS ripe " 
the lower, depends on the state of the atmosphere ^ eateS ’ “ compared " ilh 
How many days?-I should think about three weeks as foe extreme, or perhaps 

the p ' ant is cut d °""' 

left standing?— Yes J ’ ’ " d the leaves are pulled > a " d the stem 

andPTso^ho^is 6 ifofoey fiul? up\h P pla° lea* 1 ^ * 
somes happens, from what I have been l ^ * n eav ® s a * one P en °d ?— It some- 
in the ripening of the leaves thev resort to th° C ° ectj that . ln case of an irregularity 
speaking, they cut Sown the fiiZ S “ me We d ° ; bat «““ a11 ? 

i,r « ° f ** - 

"P i8 generally 

Wlii'rf Md a fe iTT™ SOm . et h hi rf g valuab " e mjwarisefrom the 

Dublin Society, which iere 

that 
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that institution. My object was to ascertain the chemical constituents of the stalk ; Mr. 

and any proportion of useful principle it might contain, such as tanning principle or Thomas Brodigan. 

alcoli ; and on analysis, he did not discover these properties existed in such a de- v — — * 

e e as to render the stalk of any considerable importance. 3 4 May, 

® Do you think the general moisture of the climate of Ireland is favourable or l83 °' 
unfavourable to the growth of tobacco ?— I should think the moisture of the sum- 
mer is eminently favourable to the growth of it, as the best crops are produced in 
those summers when there is alternate heat and moisture. 

Jn the actual condition of Ireland, with a large unemployed population, do you 
think the introduction of a plant which requires constant attention in its cultiva- 
tion, likely to deteriorate or improve the condition of the peasantry ? — I am in- 
clined to think that the cultivation which requires so much of constant attention is 
likely to improve the habits of the people, by giving them increased habits of 
industry. 

If the duty on home-grown tobacco was one shilling and that of foreign three shil- 
lings, and therefore the protecting duty two shillings, and a thousand pounds, accord- 
ing to your estimate, was grown upon an English acre, would not that be a protect- 
ing duty to the extent of 100 lbs. per English acre? — I think it would not be a pro- 
tecting duty to the extent mentioned ; because the value of the article will not reach 
the amount of foreign tobacco when charged with the foreign duty. 

Is there not a great deal of tobacco smuggled into Ireland ? — It has been con- 
sidered there is a great deal of smuggling in tobacco. 

Would not the lowering the duty on foreign tobacco, in a proper proportion of 
the lowering of English tobacco, be a great advantage to you, as it would get rid of 
smuggling, the common enemy of both ? — I think it would not only prove of great 
advantage to the grower of native tobacco, but of immense advantage to the reve- 
nue. In a petition, which I had laid before the House, I have detailed my opinions 
on that point, and it would give me much pleasure if the hon. gentlemen of the 
Committee would have the goodness to have it read, as it explains fully my opinion 
of the impolicy of high duties on foreign tobacco, and the great advantage that 
must arise to the public revenue from the lowering of the duty. 



[The following Paper was delivered ?«.] 

PROJECT of a Law to regulate the collection of Revenue from Home-grown Tobacco 
in Ireland, by Thomas Brodigan, of Pilltown, Meath; 

Preamble, 

To express the expediency of encouraging the growth of tobacco, to promote the 
agriculture, and employ the population of the United Kingdom, and that all prohibitory 
and restrictive Acts be repealed. 



2. — All persons about to cultivate tobacco, to give notice in writing of such intention to 
the collector of Excise of the district wherein they reside, on or before the 1st day ol May; 
specifying the name of the hamlet, townland, parish and barony wherein they reside. 
Penalty for neglect. 

(The proper period for planting is from the 20th May to the 20th June, if later, not 
with advantage.) 

3. — Each person so planting to give in a return to said collector of the quantity of land 
he has planted under tobacco, on or before the 15th August. Penalty for not making such 
return founded on the survey of a practising surveyor. 

(Tobacco in this climate will commence to exhibit the indications of maturity about 
the 20th or 25th August, if planted early and in favoured situations. The two 
notices, therefore, in clauses two and three, will give the Excise department a 
perfect knowledge of the quantity of land under tobacco, of the names and resi- 
dence of the persons growing it, and probable amount of duty from an average of 
crops.) 

4 —No tobacco in course of drying, fermentation, curing or packing, to be removed 
from the homestead or premises of the person growing the same until the weight of his 
crop is ascertained, and each bale or package duly marked and numbered by the officer ap- 
pointed to weigh in the district. Penalty for removing and forfeiture of the goods. 

5.— Tobacco to be packed in linen or cotton bagging in bales of portable dimensions, and 
removed at the expense of the grower to the Customs, Excise, or other King s store of the 
district appointed for the same: a certificate of being weighed, from the weighing officer, 
to be a protection in the transmit. 



6.— Tobacco to be so removed in next Jays after weighing, and grower to be 

responsible for the amount of duty chargeable on his crop until the same is lodged under 

K ^:° Ct - D 3 7-Adu.y 
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r V.T ° f , • per pound to be chargeable upon and payable to th P p • 
vt. from said tobacco, on taking out of store by manufacturer, and a tare of ^ x «se 

— ' per cent, allowed for bagging. 

<T |l 1 “ al ! tob ““ »«l come under King’s lock; the grower has nothing to do win, 
Jlhm? t , S b y, sa “Ple equally »> the importing merchant; all tobacco win h 
taken Into stock b, permit, and to prevent smuggling, all existing nenalti. 
over-stock, and existing regulations for the manufacture may remain.? 

As the Act is to affect the agricultural classes, who know little of Excise regulations !, ■ 
thus proposed to have it of a few clauses, as clear and simple as possible. A greater outlay '? 
capital is not required from the grower than what is necessary for the management Lt 
curing ofhts crop. All I s.nngghng of Irish tobacco, or a substation of foreigl IS* g 
tobacco, for Irish, in the manufacture, is prevented. The revenue is secure and ft 8 ™ 
through the ordinary channels of collection. revenue secure, and flow. 

But in carrying this Act into operation, a difficulty seems to rest in the increased est. 
blishment of excise officer, required for the inspection of the crops, the weighing o?SZ 
tobacco, and ascertainment of the duty. To obviate this increased charge, I beg Lve m 
propose that the growth of tobacco may be made a matter of police refulation? that the 
ff. h i,v"hl e nte e ° f d fl ' e ?'° P5 I! 00 "’ l" 8 the cons 'rvation of the revenue arising from 

li.7. Jh b P f ced “” der tlle ca .re of the ordinary constabulary force of the country, 1,2 
likely the onlture of tobacco will extend so as to enter into the economy of the small farmed 
and peasantry on thy rich sods and favoured situations of Ireland. To meet this extension 
Sid! wm'ld 6 cs “ bl,sh "? ent ’ comprehensive with its object, would be to create a charge 
which would perhaps absorb the entire revenue arising from native tobacco. No forefe 
therefore, ts so el igtble as that which already pervades the country, and can watch the 

mil th h I ' be . made 8 P art of >“ e duty of the chief constables of police to 

Tl ^ , c anses ol the Act into operation and he the weighing officers for the Crown 

Thts duty will not be onerous. A list of persons having tobacco may be served on Z' 
chiefs of police from the Excise Office; in the ambulations of the men under their charge 

SlrnT 7 , ' red “ Wa,Ch the cr T of th “' P 8 ™™ aad detect Zty fraudulent 
Sort P and it T^rZThf" 8 T* tobacco ' ™ P eriod for ,his is 

snort, and it is of so light a nature as not to interfere with their civil duties Th*. 
SoZober Th™ ma y. co ” m ? n « » b »"t lba =5* September and terminate aboutTh? 
lid fZZ FoTrtie y , te de,ia !' on ';, bat a of >l™t attention is all that is required 

he nor F 1 greater security of the revenue, provincial and county inspectors not 
of the police, may be appointed to survey and report upon the growing crops or plantations 
and ascertain how far the police have performed their duty; and to prevenuhe Vo sS v of 
evasion or smugg mg, the cottage cultivation of half a rod of tobacco 
milled in Great Britain should be done away. This protection to the CYmvn P ?\ 

SddJdmakS ?t feW ^ a P'f se h r ] vativ ® a § ainst smu ggling and theft; and a clause may be 
felony, punishable with imprisonment, or transportation, to break into a 

£ saved 3 C ° m 6 green 3tat6 ’ ° r P illa § e il from the premises where curing 

™; s P Ian on] y r efer j IreIand > it entails no additional burdens on the state and is 

gtstmte wttl, an appetd session, „ r as , izes , , ’ I r el,„7,he SSSTfeEfu uX 

Wtth respect to the important question of the amount of excise dntv to be imoosed „„ 

piilSsPPI 

Piiltown, November 16 , tSso, Received from Mr. Dawson. 
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Mr. Alexander Hatfield, called in ; and Examined. 



WHAT trade do you follow? — We are manufacturers of tobacco and snuff. Mr. 

What house ? — Taddy & Company. Alexander Hatfield. 

In London? — Yes, in London; in the Minories. ' 

Has your attention been bestowed on a measure that is now before the House of 
Commons for allowing tobacco to be cultivated in the United Kingdom under a duty 
of 20 d. per pound ?— The principal objection against it is that our trade must be 
completely ruined. I have been in business myself now for thirty years ; in those 
thirty years we have paid to the revenue nearly five millions sterling. If tobacco is 
allowed to be grown in this country, wherever it is grown there it will be manu- 
factured, and as a proof of it the profit we sell at is not so much as the carriage 
would be if the tobacco was brought up from Yorkshire to London to be manufac- 
tured, we must sell at a less profit than the carriage would be, and therefore we 
must give up, and consequently all our machinery and premises must be completely 

Do you think much tobacco would be cultivated r — Yes, I have no doubt 

° f Under the duty of is. 8<£ ?— Yes, I say it would be cultivated under any duty, 
whether 3 d. or 7 s. merely for the purpose of fraud, if for no other purpose. 

Then if the duty was below 3 s. a pound, there would be a manifest loss of re- 
venue ?— No doubt the consumption would all get to the twenty-penny tobacco. 

You do not mean if the duty on tobacco imported was 35. they would cultivate 
if the duty on home-grown was 75.?— Yes, for the purpose of fraud; not to pay 
the duty. 

Could not Excise regulations be introduced so as to prevent such fraud as you 
allude to ? — None whatever. 

Not in the same way as the duty is collected on hops ? No. 

Will you explain that?— I have got two or three relations who are hop growers, 
and I believe firmly the hop duty is collected very fairly; but when you come to 
consider the bulk of hops is three times that of tobacco, and that tobacco is used by 
every one, every man who gets the tobacco can use it ; he has nothing to prevent 
him from using it. Hops are of no use to him when he gets them. 

What is the duty on hops? — Two-pence per pound. 

What is the price per pound in the market r — I suppose one shilling. 

Then the duty upon hops being two-pence, and the price about one shilling, the 
duty is about sixteen per cent. ; the contemplated duty on tobacco being twenty 
pence, and the calculated price of growing it being about sixpence, the duty would 
be 300 per cent. ; would not that great difference in the per centage on the cost of 
production make it much more difficult to protect the revenue?— If a person has 
a mind to smuggle hops, how are they to do it ? they must steal hops, if at all, from 
the time they are gathered until they are dried ; they have only a few hours to do 

U But is it not much more difficult to protect a revenue, or a duty which forms a 
very high per centage on the article, than to protect a duty which forms a very low 
per centage ?— I say you cannot protect tobacco in any way whatever. 

The Committee do not want to ask what your profits are, but what should you 
consider a handsome profit on the manufacture of tobacco ? — Why two and a half 
per cent. „ _ , , , T 

How much would the freight per cent, amount to from Ireland r— I am not aware; 
a mere trifle ; almost nothing. v . 

What would the freight per pound be either from Ireland or Yorkshire jier 



pound? — A mere trifle. . . . ... 

State specifically the price to the best of your knowledge ?— The freight w-ould be 
very trifling ; nevertheless, the tobacco being on the spot, it would be manufactured 
there, that you may depend on. Look at every other article ; the manufacture of 
cotton has all gone to Manchester, because it is close to where they get it, Liverpool. 

What is the expense of freight from America?— Nearly a penny a pound. 

And the expense from Yorkshire would be much less?— Much less. 

Would it be a halfpenny ? — I should think so. 

If you can afford to pay greater freight from America, how do you say you cannot 
afford the much less freight from Yorkshire or Ireland? — The short answer is, that 
where there is one manufacturing now there will be ten then. 

565. D 4 Wben 
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g d U found-Tn the pTevemfon a ^>«, 

X7’ «i^ S a.Ve C0U " try ? - IU fec1 ’ *” * » p££ 

of is d «-‘ ad when in the 8t0res 

by^mjt^^ 

tec ted when m the stores of the manufacturers ?-PerhfpsI canexnaintt., t* 
just relating a circumstance. When this auestinn ram* 1 ex plain that by 

a in Ken ' ;^"~ 5 s 

got about eight or ten pounds. What do they do ? they put ^ in a dover 

sssass?-* 

r d Y t shire ™> d 

consumption. » es , but the locality of it would supply , hi 

,r "I’db 5 tta sr h ’ i- 

country. “ lie,and “ It would be earned on all over the 

shi 52 Uinn tFf ;r -" ^ tobacco in York ^ 

carrying on that manufactory toThat which wortfbe' ™ lnCOnve "j nt P lace for 
he granted in any lay, toS^ Z ^ couid 

Iht e Ssa^Sofi: ith ‘ he IriSh - gr °™ * 0ba '“ ia < ba Lo-don marketi- 
kno H wled g 7 q “ antity be “ br0U S ht int0 ,he L »don market ?- None, to my 
inferior. 1 ™ ,he q " ality0f ,he Iri8b FOwn tobacco that you have seenr-Very 

0ffered P for sale” how n°7ch would y^u be’now ™Un!j to'*? “ ''‘ S itted t0 3™. 
hardly say, unless I saw th#> l „u;. ° . ln ? to § ,ve a P ou nd for it? — I can 

f0 Yo^Tked, S U .‘ tL i g. l ^y o fgg ™*“) ° f thr j* °hiffiugs C . C0 ' ““ ther<! ' 

m our snuff trade ; we depend on the oualitv 'w* 1 ' " e ,“\ ust have quality to use 
of the whole consumption of the kingdoms^ I nirTf^ 11 ^ "early one-seventh 
How much would you E L fnm md f w l^T® 7 IleI “ d “ nd Scotland, 
seen ? It would not answer ot/consu, option. ’ *» ^ 

From 
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prom the knowledge you have of the tobacco trade, how much per pound do you Mr. 
think others who would use it would be willing to give for it? — I can answer it by Alexander Hatfield 

■ n <T the greatest difference we make between the best tobacco and the worst, 1 — 1 

duty paid, is 2 d. per pound. If another manufacturer of still inferior quality, was *4 May, 
to offer it at l d. less, he would carry the trade, setting aside the quality. 1 3 °' 

What are the present prices in the London market, of the different qualities of 
foreign tobacco? — American tobacco, at this time, is from 2 \d. to 3 id. 

You are speaking without duty, are you? — Yes, without duty. 

Threepence halfpenny, is that the best; the very best? — 'The best leaf. The 
Committee are speaking of leaf, I presume. There is another sort, called stript 
leaves, which has been admitted by the Treasury for a number of years, but which 
«e have been contending for a length of time is illegal. 

What is that worth ? — That is worth from 4 d. to 5 £</. 

Does that pay a less duty than the other? — The same duty ; the stalk is taken out. 

When you, spoke of being willing to give within a penny per pound for the 
American, you spoke of it without having paid the duty ? — I meant the consumer ; 
the dealer would generally take the inferior quality, if it was sold a penny less, so 
much is the rage for such things. 

Are the establishments for the manufacture of tobacco expensive establishments, 
and in their nature requiring capital ? — Very much so. 

In order to produce an article beneficially, it is so? — Exactly; we employ 
150,000/. in our business. 

Do you think from 1 9 d. to 20 d. for Irish grown tobacco would be a very cheap 
price? — I do not exactly comprehend the question. 

Should you consider from 19*/. to 20 d. per pound, for Irish grown tobacco, 
that it would be worth the while of a manufacturer to purchase it at that ? — 

No doubt it would come into the market, and would be sold at some price ; and if 
it was sold within a penny of the American tobacco, in a dry condition, it would 
take the lead. 

Is not 19 d. or 20 d. per pound much less than within a penny? — Foreign 
tobacco at this time, duty paid, would be 3-y. 4r/. 

At such prices do you think that it would almost wholly supersede the use of 
foreign tobacco ? — It would, in time, I have no doubt, almost. 

Adverting to your statement of the expense of establishments necessary for the 
manufacture of tobacco, do you conceive, in your opinion, that if tobacco was cul- 
tivated in Ireland, there would be ten manufactories established for one that exists 
at present there ? — That is my opinion. 

Then the effect of prohibiting the cultivation of tobacco in Ireland would be to 
suppress, or rather to prevent the formation of ten manufacturing establishments in 
a particular branch of industry for one that now exists ? — I admit it all ; but for 
what reason do they turn manufacturers, for the reason of fraud, no other. 

They cannot compete with us when we sell at a loss merely to support the snuff’ 
trade. 

For how many years have you been selling at a loss ? — Ever since the peace. 

You mean to say, you have sold at a loss for 16 years ? — I do believe it. 

Is it not to be inferred from your former statement, that if nine or ten establish- 
ments were to grow up in Ireland, as many would be put down in England ? — 

They are already putting down, it is so bad a business ; they are dropping off one 
at a time. 

You state, for the last sixteen years, you have been selling at a loss ? — -I am 
speaking of half the trade. You would not see me here to speak on this question 
if it had been a loss altogether. 

When you speak of a loss of two and a half per cent, for some years past, 
you speak of the trade, not of yourself individually ? — .Of myself individually. 

When you speak of the last sixteen years, did you also speak of yourself indi- 
vidually?— Yes. 

You are anxious to go on with this trade ? — The fact is, we are obliged to carry, 
on one part of the trade to support the other. 

In one part of your trade you lose, and the other you gain ? — Yes. 

State to the Committee what, in your opinion, has been the reason your trade 
has been so losing a trade ? — Merely from the frauds that are committed in it. 

Do you mean the successful smuggling of tobacco, and the successful illicit manu- 
facture of tobacco ; is that the reason, in your opinion, for this trade being so losing 
a trade?— Yes. 

5 fi. 5 - E Do 
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AltiaJHijnUi u ■ y° u c0nsider tlle lowering the duty would be of a very great advan. 

Jltxander Hat/icld. masmuch as it would .prevent smuggling ?-No doubt. S MvaMa 6e, 

H May, I he forcl S" duty?— Yes. 

1830. JJo y° u see the prices of tobacco on that paper, which is the London Price r 

rent for last Friday?— Yes. V ' UN 

Will you inform the Committee what proportion the price of Irish tobacco •> 
pears to bear in the London market to that of foreign tobacco?— It appears ft 
this paper, that Kentucky tobacco is marked 2 id. to sid. ; Virginia, ordinar" 1 
2 -i to 2-| -d.; fine Irish is put down here, “Fine Irish and town trade ou 
and 4 d.” > ofa. 

Have you any observation to make on those prices?— This “fine Irish” • 
American tobacco, not Irish growth. 18 

Why is it termed “ fine Irish?”— It is a particular sort of tobacco that is usp<i 
chiefly, m Ireland ; it is for pig-tail, for roll. 

Will you look at these samples of tobacco? (Exhibiting to the witness tun 
samples of Irish grown tobacco, produced by Mr. Brodigan.)— These are much the 
same as what I have seen before; they are imperfectly cured. 

Are these of Irish growth ? — I should think they were ; being in this unfinished 
state, m every change of atmosphere this tobacco will change, and in time m 
mouldy. ° 

Suppose that that had been properly cured, could you give the Committee an 
idea of what the value of that tobacco would have been, had it been properly 
cured.-— The relative price must be governed by the duty each tobacco pays. 1 
If that tobacco had been properly cured, and as well cured as it might be at 
what price do you think it might have been sold?— Unless you fix the duty you can 
have no price; it American is to pay 35. and this 20 d. J 

Supposing the duties equal, what would be the relative price? — It would fetch 
nothing ; it might fetch a trifle. 

Supposing that neither paid duty, not speaking of duty at all, and that the price 
averaged about the range of the Price Current you have seen, at what rate mi«ht 
that tobacco be sold it it had been properly cured? — Under that idea this perhaps 
might fetch a penny, not much more; it would be about a penny less than the 
American, the lowest quality. 



You are referred to this Price Current, tobacco is found there lid. a pound up to 
(jd ; at what price do you suppose that tobacco would be sold if it had been pro- 
Per'y ^ ure “ This would come to about equal of the lowest quality of American 

That Irish tobacco, if it had been properly cured, would come in competition 
with a low description of American?— Yes ; and if it was cured in a superior way 
it might come in competition with the best. 

In your opinion what reduction of the present duty on foreign tobacco, would 
have the effect of putting down smuggling?— I should think nearly half might do it. 

Put not less than half?— I think not less than half. 

1 he objection you have to this cultivation of British tobacco would be, that it 
would injure you as a manufacturer in London, and you think also it would be 
highly injurious to the revenue ?— Exactly so. 



Mr. Alfred Ceal called in ; and Examined. 

Alfred Ceal V OU carry on business in Whitechapel as snuff manufacturer and tobacco 
manufacturer? — Yes, both. 

Are you in any way conversant with Irish tobacco ? — I have not seen it, except a 
small sample of it; I cannot give any opinion as to the quality. 

Be so good as to look at that ; what is your opinion of the quality of that to- 
bacco? ( Exhibiting the sample produced by Mr. Brodigan .)- 1 should say it is very 
inferior. J 

What is that worth in the market, without the consideration of duty, as com- 
pared with American tobacco ? — I should consider very little indeed, according to 
the consumption of tobacco here, and the quality that we generally use - I should 
say this is scarcely worth anything. ’ 

Supposing it had been well cured, and properly cured, would it be worth as much 
as the inferior American tobacco ? — I should think it would. 

Would it be worth more?— No. 

Is there any quantity of that tobacco offered for sale in the London market ?— 

I can 
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T can say for myself, that about six months ago a person from Ireland, who stated to 
1 e he was a grower of tobacco, offered to send me in one or two tons at a shilling 
nl e ,. p 0 und, and would guarantee it safe into my premises ; he said, if I was dis- 
posed to buy it, he would deliver it free into my premises at that price; he would 
not tell me his name. Of course, I stated the Excise laws would not permit me to 
have it in ; he immediately answered, “ There is no law to prevent the use of Irish 
tobacco, and you are at liberty to use it ; if you do not buy it, I shall offer it to 
others.” I considered the tobacco would be liable to seizure on coming on my 
premises. He was strenuous to urge me to buy a quantity of it ; he said he grew it 
for the English market as well as for the Irish. 

What part of Ireland did he say it was cultivated in? — I think he said 
Waterford. 

Wexford, probably ? — It might be. 

Did he exhibit a sample of the tobacco he offered to you? — He did not. 

You cannot tell whether it was well cured or not ? — No. 

He did offer you between one or two tons, at a shilling per pound ? — Yes. 

At that time, what was the duty on the inferior American tobacco? — Three 
shillings per pound. 

What was the value of the inferior American tobacco? — About what it is now, 
two-pence halfpenny to three-pence, somewhere thereabouts. I did not take any 
notice of the conversation that passed at that time ; but it certainly struck me, that 
the manufacturers here would be liable to a very serious injury, if the Irish growers 
were allowed to bring tobacco over here, and offer it generally to the trade, which 
it appeared to me this gentleman did do, by his coming to me in the manner he 
did. I thought certainly we ought to be protected from anything of the kind ; be- 
cause it is very well known, that perhaps some parts of the trade would buy it, and 
run the risk of working it, although contrary to the Excise regulations ; and, there- 
fore, I conceive it is opening a very great door to fraud, unless Government protects 
us from being so injured. 

In this trade, like all others, there are some persons who run great risks for small 
profit? — Yes. 

The Irish tobacco would find a market here, although not in respectable 
houses ? — No question but it would. 

And in those places it did find a market, the parties would be enabled to under- 
sell you ? — Certainly. 

And by which you would sustain a great injury? — Very great injury; our busi- 
ness would be considerably injured. 

It would also afford an opportunity of defrauding the revenue to a great amount, 
would it not? — Certainly; because when the Irish tobacco is consumed without 
duty it must lessen the consumption, and decrease the business of those who carry 
on the fair trade. 

And it would, in time, supplant the inferior American tobacco which comes from 
Virginia ? — No doubt of it. 

What would be the effect of the new duty that is proposed by the government, of 
twenty pence per pound ; would all those evils go on under such a duty ?— 
I think so. 

You think twenty pence a pound on British tobacco would not prevent those evils 
from going on ?• — Certainly not. 

You conceive manufactures would go on in Ireland, Y orkshire and elsewhere, 
that would come very injuriously in competition with you ? — Certainly. 

Your objection against buying the tobacco tendered to you last year, arose from 
your impression, that you would be engaging in an illicit traffic ? — Certainly. 

But if that objection were removed by a duty of one shilling and eight-pence, as 
is proposed, that duty being imposed on the tobacco, so as to legalize its transfer, 
would you have any objection then?— Yes, I should; because I do not think the 
duty could be fairly levied. 

Supposing the article was offered to you, having paid the legal duty, could you 
have any objection, on fair trading principles, to become a purchaser of it if it was 
to your advantage ? — I should be afraid to introduce it, because there is great par- 
ticularity in the kind of tobacco we use ; our customers have been long, used to 
certain descriptions of tobacco. 

Your only objection remaining would arise from the supposed inferiority of the 
article? — I could not answer that question decidedly until we had a-supply of it, 
that we could see what the article was. 
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, That at least is your apprehension ?— Certainly. 

— J 'I? y ,? Ur apprehension in some degree founded also on the facilities -i.- 

trade the allowing the cultivation of tobacco would afford ?— Certainly * * ' lcit 

You, or any respectable tradesman, would be exposed to a greater dear i 
you are present, to have your profits run down by illicit dealings^-Certand? * h ”" 
Do you think that there are more difficulties in the way of preventing ilhri,' u 
mg- in home-grown tobacco than in preventing the smugging of fore L'tobac ‘V - 
I tlnnk there would be a greater facility in using tobacc? grown here a °re “> 
than there Is in prohibiting the use of smuggled tobacco 6 ’ 6 “ de »l 

the A offic U Js" luUhtpTbhc f ° r m0 " thS “* °”W 

injury the trade would receive in a great measure^onMlTi„ , the m iower D ' l" ‘ b ' 
tobacco, they wouk&U ff them supply themselves in E, ^ “ b “ y th * 

culties^hat you S&TSM “ cti^ftiT ° b ™ ,e thc d ®' 

growing, consequently they would cut it and cuiand mannfactarol 

is Un‘t S ?re^ h m a l t IS, g ;rtheT^ a duI ^ P-pontioned “i, 

regular manufacturer, or is consumed^ count™ 6 1S C0 . nsumed throu gh the 
degrees away, that is so far as the revenue is concLTtL7“ a Z,Un by 

decided opinion on that; it strikes me it is not nnjlr.1. ' uf ‘ • , f ct « 1,e a 
m the country, in any shape whatever, to prevent pLffi^from nnf “ 1 ' S ,«[? win « 
and using it, but getting it clandestinely. P P P " 0nI ^ takln 8 “ 

stealing of the leaves, Jllre™ * ? ‘ h ,h tob “ cco > a,ld tha 

less legal consumption ?-Certainly; it would annihS ouftad^” P ° Wer0f ‘ 
forTuch " ba * .von. give a pound 

there to be no duty either on foreign or home tobacco -^and ° f S “PP 0s,n S 

would you give for it, supposing that there was a duty of * t nnT^^’. '? &t price 
20 d. on such tobacco as that?— I should sav in fhJr, 3 ° forei g n tobacco and 

ture, without duty upon either that it would’ /if P 1 ^ 6 , 111 state °f «ur manufac- 
and as to the second part of^ the question tah'n. T? m ° re than a bout H d.; 
sideration, I must observe, that it U a difficuluhinc fo/mf f d “, ty int0 con ‘ 
article which has never been used • I hard I v t- nn t 016 t0 ? ut a va * ue upon an 
on what proportion of this tobacco we could use *° “* te “i il ™'« S^nd 

more than 4 d. or 5d., or not so much. P ™ 1 ' ~ 1 should consider not 

present state of the m^rS— feoTmorelhau D thmk “ "’°“ ld bc worth in tlle 

" b ^» *«* -Hi. fori- 
nt Ih^presenOt^e^mki^^V^prop^riy cured ?— Ishould th* 

Including the duty? Yes. F y ' 1 should think about 3$. 2d. 

to a duty of 3 s. a po‘ind^ntighf Sta ' C ’ * * ’. aS 5ub j ect 

the James River tobacco which are used for diffe T’ 13 tke ^ ork ^' ver and 

of an article, we know nothing at all about wnnU P ur P? ses . a «d the substitution 
injuriously indeed; there is such a degree of nani Ve /^-. lkey affect the trade very 
tobacco, but great particularity required in both th^ 10 Snuft more than in 
csely the article that we have been SuSnmiS’t ^ S 01 *” Send alvva y s P re ' 
P n| y to take J ess but leave it off altogether ° PC ° P C afe very like,y n0t 
Wouid you be willing to try the experiment ?-Not unless I was forced 

If 
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If the foreign tobacco was subject to 35. a pound, and that tobacco upon the 
table was subject to 2s. a pound, what amount would you be willing to give for it? — 
It is so difficult a question to answer, that I do not know how I can state a price ; 
because the Committee is asking me to put a price on an article we have never used. 

Should you be willing to use it at all, if you were to pay 35. a pound duty on that 
and on the foreign tobacco ? — I would rather continue to use foreign tobacco at 3 s. 
a pound, by which means I should continue to supply my customers for a long 
series of years, and should not run the risk of losing my trade, which I might other- 
wise do. 

Suppose you had a stock of this tobacco legally in your possession, and a stock 
of foreign tobacco, duty paid, legally in your possession, and that you put both these 
into the market in competition the one with the other; what price do you think this 
would command, in competition with the other ? — I cannot say, definitely. 

Your opinion only is asked? — Having been accustomed to use always the Ame- 
rican tobacco, it is impossible to say whether the public would take this; I think 
not, myself. 

Give the best opinion you can form ? — I should be afraid to attempt the use of 
it; lam asked the value of an article I do not know. I should say it is worth 
about the price of middling common American tobacco, which we buy at a low 
price. 

Are you aware of tobacco being grown in Canada, having been brought to the 
London market ? — I am aware of it. 

Of what quality is that in general?— Very inferior; that which I have seen. 

Have you not heard of some samples of Canadian tobacco, of a very superior 
quality, being brought into this country? — Of a peculiar description. 

For what use would that superior tobacco be appropriated ? — For the purpose of 
smoking. 

Is not the finest quality of tobacco required for smoking?— Yes, if we may judge 
by the price ; because the tobacco used for smoking is of a peculiar fine and light 
description, which always commands a higher price, from the scarcity of it. 

Are you acquainted with Dutch tobacco? — Yes. 

Does a great quantity come here? — Not a great deal; it is used for making 
snuff. 

Is it good tobacco ? — For the purpose of making snuff. 

Does it come in large quantities manufactured ? — In its raw state. 

What price does Dutch tobacco bear? — It is about 4 d. or 5 d.; it depends upon 
the description. We are select in what we do use of it ; there is not a vast deal 
of it. 

It pays the same duty as American ? —Yes. 

Is the best of it as good for snuff as the best American ? — It will make one sort of 
snuff, but not the sort of snuff of which the most considerable quantity is used here. 

It is used for smoking here, is it not? — No. 

Not the Dutch Knaster? — A very slight proportion ; you might as well take the 
difference of snuff that is made from Dutch tobacco, and compare it with the quan- 
tity of Scotch snuff that is used. The Dutch tobacco is used in this kind of snuff, 
and is used by gentlemen ( producing a box of snuff.) 

Are your books subject to any inspection, and your stock, as to the quantity of 
tobacco you have, from the Excise? — Certainly. 

Are you obliged to give a very strict account of all you manufacture? — Yes. 

What is the best Dutch tobacco worth, duty paid ? — About 3$. 7 d. or 3$. 6 d. ; 
it depends upon the state of the market; sometimes it is rather scarce.. 

The best Dutch tobacco is rather dearer than the best American tobacco r — 
Yes. 



Mr. Robert Currey called in ; and Examined. 

YOU are a manufacturer of snuff and tobacco, are you not? — I am. 

Have you turned in your mind the injury your trade would sustain by the manu- 
facturing of tobacco in this country? — Yes, I have. 

Be so good as to state what that injury extends to? — I am quite sure it would be 
injurious to me indeed ; the alteration of the system will, of course, throw the trade 
into new chanels, and new hands ; and I am quite convinced a very large proportion 
of the consumers of tobacco in this kingdom would be able to supply themselves 
from the various plantations throughout the country. 

Do you mean by means of theft? — By means of theft. 
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RohrtCurm Is the machinery you have erected very extensive?— Yes, it is; I pav 
. 9 i considerable sum doty every year; to the amount of 50,000/. y er y 

24 May, But the machinery you have; is that extensive?— Yes, and my premises 
1830. altogether very extensive. ’ r 

And if tobacco were grown in this country, you think you should not be able ■ 
find employment for that machinery ? — I do. 16 to 

And you would sustain a heavy loss 1 — I should. 

Would there be no mode of preventing theft in the cultivation of tobacco t 
1 think none. I have turned my attention a great deal to it, and I cannot conceit 
any probable way in which the revenue could be secured. 

Suppose the duty were levied at so much per acre ; an acreable duty, accordin, 
to the value of the crop?- -I . have heard that plan suggested, but I think her! 
would be an immense deal of difficult, in it ; you must then protect the farmer wiffi 
a very strong force. W,U1 

W’ouH not that be his affair ?-Yes, it would; but you must protect his pro- 
perty. No farmer would be able to protect it himself. F 

Then you are of opinion if the tobacco were allowed to be grown in this country 
it would open a great door to fraud ? — I have no doubt of it whatever J ’ 

And that the revenue could not be collected ?— It could not be collected ■ I am 
quite persuaded you must cease to collect a high duty on it; it must cease to be , 
matter of high revenue. a 

wt! ^ ould be ahowed to be imported from Ireland into this country i„ 
lie s ate of that sample before you (eMu.ng Mr. Brodigan's sample,) what would 
that be worth in the market, either with the duty paid on°it or withou ?-I should 
not pay the duty on such tobacco as that. a 

It it were offered to you for sale, you would not pay 3 s. duty for it?— No 

You would not give any thing for it? — I would not give any thing for it it is a 
commodity I could not manufacture. J 6 ’ 

Supposing instead of its being in that state in which you now see it, it was pro- 
peily cured, then what relative price would it bear to foreign tobacco r— That I 
cannot form an opinion upon unless I saw it, and that would be supposing it to be 
quite a different thing from what it is. 0 

But supposing that it was as well cured in every respect as forei.m tobacco, 

ml 1 ’uJ *'” g / ” W a - rlicle> ‘° purchase il and manufacture it?— 

Why a great deal would depend upon circumstances which I cannot be in possession 
of at present; a great deal would depend on the value of these stems, which in 
this state aie really fit for nothing. This would be an entire loss. The whole of 
this stem on such tobacco as this, would be an entire loss to the manufacturer ■ he 
could not convert it to an, purpose. The stem which we take out of American 
tobacco we of course as it is generally known, convert into Scotch snuff. This would 
be totally unconvertible into Scotch snuff. oulu 

If it were properly cured is the question ?— If it were properly cured, I cannot 
now See " “ Pr ° Perly CUred ' 1 aU SI>Cnki “g ° f “ he *obacco “ 

In addition to the injury you would receive from the iliegal use of smuggled Enolish 
tobacco, would not the establishment of legal manufactures of Irish tobacco likewire 

Uto qLrSr y °“ « -”Pto»end ,he" g k r„f 

Manufactories of English and Irish tobacco would he established by the new 

wonld W ?h C e W0 ," ! T PCte "“a T" 0 ”'? " itl > y our present manufactory of 7 
would they not.— There is no doubt about it; those who manufactured the created 

so m ,eh tTT to bacco "°“ ld able to sell at a less price, the duty® being 

so much less. The whole question hangs on the duty. The duty bein» so much 

he 2 n 7 h ° me - gr ?'™ IT ° f COUrse il "“old find its wa, to consumption and 
he mannfac urer who used the most of the home-grown tobacco would be enabM 
to sell the cheapest, consequently we should all be S obliged to work a large port on 
of home-grown tobacco; but if the duties remain the same, and could beToEd 
thine can be no question the American tobacco would beat this entirely out of “lie 
field I mean it the duties were entirely taken oft, and the home-grown tobacco 
left to find a fair competition with the American tobacco. There fs no doubt on 
thffield Uder th0Se c,rcums,ances> th »t the American tobacco would heat it out of 
But still, under the proposed duty, you think a considerable quantity of mannfac- 

tories 
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y tories of British tobacco would be created ? — l have no doubt but that they would, Mr. 

aS it would be a cheaper material. Robert Curry. 

e Thus the British growers would be enabled to grow tobacco which might be ' ^ 

manufactured here, and which would compete with the foreign tobacco? — Provided 24 May, 

0 the Government gave them a bonus. 1 3 °' 

Do not you feel, that in case of those manufacturers using the home-grown to- 
bacco, it would proportionably injure the revenue ? — Undoubtedly so. 

1 They having paid a less duty ? — Yes. 

s Would not a great quantity of British tobacco be grown, and be profitably 

grown, as far as the growers are concerned ? — As long as government gave them 

y a bounty. 

s A sufficient protection do you mean ? — I cannot call that “ a sufficient protec- 

1 I tion I do not think it a fair w'ay to put the thing myself; if government gives a 

bonus to the growers of 1 6d. a pound, I do not think it is placing it in a fair 
competition with the American tobacco. 

If no duty at all were payable, either on home grown or on foreign tobacco, and 
the average price of foreign tobacco was 4 d., at what price do you think that such 
tobacco as you see there, supposing it to be cured in a better manner, (and the 
1 witness must have some knowledge as a manufacturer of the difference there would 

1 be when it was cured properly and when it was not), what difference of price would 

it bear in the market? — I am totally incapable of answering that question. 

1 Would it be worth your while to pay a duty of 2 s. a pound on that tobacco, 

1 such as it is now, the foreign tobacco paying a duty of 35. ? — Such as it is now, and 

I as my trade is at present constituted, certainly not, because a small introduction 

of such tobacco as this into the article I am used to manufacture, would displease 
my customers ; but if it became an article of permitted growth in this country at 
a duty of 2 s., we should be gradually enabled to accustom the consumers to it. 

The Committee are presuming in that question, this is an article the growth of 
which is permitted by law? — Yes. 

Would it be worth your while to pay a duty of 2 s. in the pound? — I should be 
obliged to consume it as neighbouring manufacturers would use it ; they would 
lower their price, and consequently oblige me to consume it or lose my business. 

Supposing it to pay a duty of 2$. in the pound, and to have come into use to a 
( certain extent, what is the greatest price you think you would be able to give for 
it? — At 2s. a pound I can hardly say, because I must see a more perfect sample 
than this. 

What is the price you think you could afford to give for it? — I could not afford 
to give any thing like the American duty for it. I should say 6 d. would be the 
outside. 

The question presumed, that it was subject to a duty of 2 s. in the pound, and 
foreign being subject to a duty of 35., what then could you afford to give for such 
tobacco? — 1 should think 6 d. the outside. 

That is 2 s. 6 d. a pound ? — Yes ; I have no doubt at all if this were permitted to 
enter into a manufacturer’s house in its present condition, it would be worth 
now 2 s. 6 d. 

In its present condition ? — Dry as it is. 

Would not the price that such tobacco w’ould command in the market, supposing 
the duty on foreign tobacco to be 3 s., depend very much on the duty to which the 
home-grown tobacco was subjected ? — Certainly. 

Would it not be difficult for you to answer any question as to the price which 
such tobacco would command in the market, unless it was stated at the same time 
to what duty foreign tobacco was to be subject, and to what duty home-grown 
tobacco was to be subject? — Certainly. 

If you had to pay 3^. a pound duty on foreign tobacco, you do not care what 
duty the home-grown tobacco has to pay ; but you would give to the amount of 
2 s. 6 d. a pound for such tobacco ; is not that so ? — Yes; including duty. 

Is Canadian tobacco much imported into this country? — It has last year. 

I think there was something more than 100 hogsheads imported under the pro- 
tection of a three-penny duty. Canadian tobacco pays 2 s. gd. duty 

What is its comparative quality, as compared with American tobacco? — “The 
tobacco which has been imported from Canada is of a very light description of 
tobacco, fitted for smoking, but not at all adapted for the more valuable purposes 
of our business. 

At what price, on an average, is Canadian tobacco sold ? — I think it has sold for 
565* E 4 about 
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about seven-pence ; but there is a considerable portion of those hundred ho E she»rf 
now in the market that has met with no purchases. The finest parts have met Si 
gives at 7rfl ’ tMt “ A<1 ' '° the P lanter ’ and 3 * as a bonus, which the Crow!] 

If the law allowed tobacco to be cultivated in the United Kingdom on pavim. „ 
duty of 20</. per pound, do you think much tobacco would be cultivated under 
such a duty r— I have no doubt of it. ™ er 

Do you think it would be cultivated to such an extent as to affect the quantitv of 
foreign tobacco imported ?— I do. I think it would; considering thedifferenw 
between home-grown tobacco and foreign-grown tobacco ; I have no doubt it would 
be grown for the purpose of evasion and fraud. 

Upon the whoie, are you of opinion that the quantitv of foreign tobacco im 
ported for home consumption would be considerably diminished ? — I think for 
home consumption certainly. r 

In your opinion, there would be a considerable risk in securing the present 
amount of revenue that is received ?-I do really think it would be totally £. 

e ST'-’ 1 a grCat deal of considei 'ation pending this question; and 
I do think it would be impossible. 1 ’ 

t J he 7/r bring 2,800,000/. now received, can you form any notion what 
'J, uld be reduced by this experiment?— I have, in my own mind, thought that 
It would certainly be brought down to a revenue of half a million in the course of 
a lew years. 

as FZZM opinion] 1 k "° W 1 ‘' aVe n ° ^ " ° g ° Up0 " ; b “‘ 1 “ askad 

yj u Presume the home-grown tobacco is to be without duty when you say 

ton/ T d ° n0t presume an y such thi ng, or else your whole revenue would be 
gone . 1 presume upon a twenty-penny duty. 

Vou hiwe stated to the Committee, you have paid a good deal of attention to 

this subject smce it has been brought f° r ward ? — I have turned it over a good deal 

I® ! ™ ln j’ aad lf I . am asked the grounds of my upinion, I should say in the first 
then I t t d “ C , t10 " ° f 3S '. t ,° 20</ ’ " 0uld g0 se, y far to sacrifice one-half the duty • 
vied and cona ! derad °" the very great quantity that would be smug- 

g Id not pay duty , and I am quite sure your revenue, at least in mv 

own opinion, would be reduced to the sum I stated, si in my 

In what way does it occur to you that it would be possible to secure a duty of 
I m h ,i d a 0 " ll0me .'g™ w " tobacco ?— I have no conception how you would do it 
1 may shortly be permitted to state at the time the tobacco has arrived at maturity 
it is taken from the stem on which it grows ; it is partially dried, and it is then 
placed ill very large heaps. I have seen it done in Holland, and there it undergoes 

thk i a ^lH“?h- fe b ment M 10n , S t0 u CUre a “ d t0 b ™S to a l ,erfect stat - fit for “su; 
this I should think would take the farmer three or four months to bring it into a 
merchantable state after he had collected it. b 

After it is cut ? — Yes. 

abll h time°l'„lr CaSe ° f D “ ,ch tobacco il takra a ““sider- 

rniri,y e ,haS. ,he ' S a "“ Ch “>"S ar P a ™ d “ ringing i, to 

^ More than three or four months ?— Yes ; I take it that the farmer and his men 

tobacco ad l, m fir' 0 the - ^ am " here ,his tobacco is deposited, to turn over his 
tobacco as he shall see right, for if it gets into too great a beat, his produce is 

h i y The l! e t m “ "’ atCh J t every day ’ and be allowed to do "hat he pleases 
mi urnbM nlTTT W nf ht m11 , be s ,°, S reat at a11 these various fermentations 
^nd turnmgs ever, that you will never be able to lay down any rule after it comes *o 

, y suppose the next thing would be to remove it into the King’s stores as 
4 merchandise ; there : it will be exactly in the situation of foreign tobacfo 
is the crop removed from the field into the farmer’s premises, or at ooce or whe- 
hnV! rr d “ Succes ,f ve ti ” es? - 1 halieve as nearly as possible aU at once 
climatt t b “7 e ;‘pa all at once, or would it become ripe all at once in such a 
variety B ' 1 su PP ose there lv °ul<l be successions in the crop, and a great 

maturitv 0t noTL?K S r <it “ be S atbered before others ?-Some would come to 
maturity, no doubt, before others. 

ilie^me d .to .tr.°; stance u pr0d ' ,ce ! he " eces % of " atchil ’g the held from 

You 
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You say it is fermented at successive periods ; does it require to be placed in 
, „ c heaps to be fermented, or can it be fermented in small quantities? — In im- 
mense heaps. The barns in the neighbourhood of Amersfort and Nykerk, where 
the Dutch tobacco is grown, are of immense magnitude. 

The Committee conclude from that the most convenient mode of carrying on the 
trade is in carrying it on in large heaps ; they wish to be informed whether it can be 
fermented in small heaps? — It could. 

If any person living in the neighbourhood of a tobacco plantation had oppor- 
tunity of purloining leaves successfully, although in small quantities, would he be 
able to prepare it for his own use? — Yes, he would; he would not be able to 
bring it to the same degree of perfection which a man would with a large pile ot 
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tonaccu. ..... 

Would they be able to bring it to a tolerable degree of perfection for their own 
use ? — Yes, certainly; gentlemen who have travelled through the Netherlands may 
have perceived that, in the little patches about the farms. 

Are you acquainted with the process by which the duty on malt is secured ? 

I know nothing of it. 

Do you know the process is carried on in close buildings ?— I am aware it is so. ' 

You say in the process of fermentation that the operations are continued for four 
months ; is the tobacco in such a state, during the whole of that period, as to be 
valuable to any one who could purloin or remove it ? — No doubt of it. 

And if he could withdraw it without the duty being charged, you think there is a 
sufficient inducement to individuals to attempt to do so ? — .Certainly I do. 

Are the premises large in which the process of fermentation and drying is neces- 
sarily carried on? — Very large indeed; very extensive. 

Do they require to be open and exposed to the air? — Yes, but so that they can 
be easily closed ; and the barns which I have observed in Holland, are made with 
boards moving on a swivel ; those boards are occasionally thrown open to admit the 
atmosphere, when it alters they are immediately closed. 

Is it not necessary, in order to conduct any process of fermentation, the greatest 
care should be taken to regulate both the moisture and the temperature?— Yes. 

At times the place must be open, although at other times shut? — Yes, it is a 
very nice process indeed. 

You believe it impossible to carry it on in buildings so closed as to be inaccessible 
to individuals? — I believe it would be dangerous to the tobacco; our process of 
snuff making, I should remark, resembles the fermentation of tobacco, only it is 
carried on to a much greater extent: snuff is merely fermented, tobacco ground. 

Is there not a process tobacco undergoes in its preparation for market, which is 
called drying? — Yes. 

Is that a distinct process from the fermenting? — That is a process alter the fer- 



mentation. . 

In what way is the process of drying carried on? — I believe I can hardly answer 
that question fit is entirely an American question. 

Is Amersfort tobacco not dried ? — It is not. 

Would tobacco, as prepared for the English market, not be dried? — Dutch 
tobacco, prepared for the English market, is not so dried. 

If tobacco is cultivated in England, would it be dried or not ? — It would depend 
very much on the atmosphere ; I should doubt whether in one season in five you 
would have an atmosphere here to dry it. 

Can it be profitably dried by the application of artificial heat?— There is no 



QOUDl OI II. . 

Profitably ?— I should have a good deal of difficulty in answering that question, 
but I should think so. - 

What time of the year does the picking off the leaves take place? — I believe 
about the month of September. 

If a duty of 20 d. per pound was to be paid upon tobacco grown in the United 
Kingdom, at what period of the process of preparing it for market do you think 
the duty ought to be ascertained and charged?— The idea struck me, that after the 
farmer had “considered it merchantable he would be obliged to remove it into the 
•King’s stores. , , 

Ought the duty to be charged before it is removed into the Kings stores or atter- 
wards ? — It would depend then on the sale. 

It is stated the duty ascertained and charged ; in order to ascertain the number 
of pounds weight on which the duty ought to be charged there must be some stage 
565. * in 
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in the process in which the question is ascertained ; can you form an. „ • • 

L, wh “ P en °d of the process it would be desimhle , „ 7“ ? any “P'nion at 

Must that be while the tobacco still remains in the possession of th*> o»u- 
f TsT:^\r f0Se u W0 “' d ™ tirely remain in his possession. ‘ rat0r or 

with duty ultimately paid the duty ?_My view would'ta^Sktllwh 'T Cllar 8 ed 
delivered his tobacco fit for removal, that it would then be taken to 1 r P “ te '' had 

government. 1 Ske,Ched h “ “ y ™ ad - ' have seen n^plToj 

ment secure that the dmy should ta“pdd m^X^at W S ™I dj 116 Tr"' 
the government ought to have any securitv • it 1 ’ j d not tl,ln k 

«itt there “ — - “ 

before i°was temov^d to th^King^smr^d^e^it n^foHo^ 1 ^ 6 ^ a ° d praudlden ‘ly 
that that portion must escape duty altogether ?— Certainly ** a matter of cour se, 
in vyhat way will you prevent that from taking nlace?— That T ho 
potible g thS C ° mmitt “ ; 1 Wi -' “ * y own W it wo“d ^perfect , ?£ 

toba r gro ' vn attha 

should be removed into the Kilie's stores ■ „h K ? d ' as he might please, 

fir >■ ■ 

In the eight bonding ports?— In the bonding ports. 

Supposing a crop of tobacco was grown in the conntv nf Sfoff d *. i T ~ 
warehouse could it securely be removed and bv whl? f Staffo . rd ’ *° wh *t king's 
pool, as it strikes me, unless They weJe to biXld „e '° Lirei " 
interior. ^ 10 0010 new bonded warehouses in the 

ahar ® ad - exposed 

Liverpool ?-VeVy great. centre P a “ of England to Hull or 

In order to secure the dutv, would it nnt ho „ 

the purpose of receiving it m different Darts of th^T^j 0 erec * ' warehouses for 
absolutely necessary, nothing could be done without ^ i( k ." 1 ? dom ? ~ Yes ". 11 " Ould he 
that on an article which pays so high a dutv the nl’ 11 mabt ° ccur Immediately, 
market, and demand of tluf manufacturer the duty on iT U m “ f " bl, " g h in, ° 
warehouses, and be taken out as we do now and L 1 l,™ r ™ aln m certai " 
As the possible evasion of ZZZSitoSl rnt a m’ f ^ ° f ik 
who could take advantage of it, if warehouses were b, dt • pr ™ luln to “J P ersI >n 
an advantage arise successively in different parts ^f th” f! en , s P° ts ’ would not 
tobacco remote from warehouses wherever the/wei f “? j k '" gdom to cultivate 
opportunity of removing it in the .Sp^NoSiu' S'”, ° “ ^ “ 

sec^ity Td^, 1 : “ SToi ' Vhe h an - o, climate, so„, 

m»idkct t li™te^“ k ™^^^r h r e8 ’ f n<1 ° ther such matters aa 
tobacco would, in the United Kingdom bealnto he "^ ereyo , u , . h ,‘" k 11 lik ely ‘hat 
given ?-I have no idea of any sulh ™ot. ' ' ed ’ “ perraissio " ™> 

is r tnre ° f 3 S ‘°™ y dimate ’ 

England.’a^dth^se^part^whe^t^e climate i^m tkerepo r e ’" that the warmer pans of 
Kingdom which would be found most fcvoraUMW tf™^’ "t P “‘' tS ° f the United 
we might take Devonshire « uTtnrS ™‘ t °( tobaaa »?-Parhaps 
with great humidity : it is remarkably so P “ rt; bU ‘ Devonshire is accompanied 

mittee,' whether Kent and an “if'"' 0 " t0 the Com ‘ 

of tobacco than any parts of Ireland or the nn ih ° ^ av0l l ra ^* e t0 the cultivation 
they may. °'T\ En S land -^Perhaps 

those counties. P y 0 1,0,1(1011 w °u!a be a great advantage to 

Do you believe that attempts would be made, in any parts of Great Britain, to 

cultivate 
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cultivate tobacco, from the circumstances alluded to? — I think it is very likely, if Mr 
the government give a sufficient bounty. Robert Currcy. 

With a protecting duty of three times the selling price of the article, would attempts V “ 
be made, in the favourable situations of Kent and Essex, to cultivate tobacco? — 24 May, 

I have no doubt of it. 1 3 °’ 

Do you entertain any doubt, that as successivel}', in particular places, conveniences 
were formed by the Excise office, and facility for collecting the revenue, with some- 
thing approaching to severity, and security that the cultivation would be removed 
from place to place where those facilities would have to be created anew ?— I am 
quite certain that it would. 

So that the expense of creating warehouses could never be permanent, if persons 
were to cultivate where they please, but those warehouses must be successively 
prepared in different parts of the kingdom, in order to afford a hope of securing the 
duty? — -To receive that tobacco, and to secure it. 

After all, are you firmly of opinion that no mode can be resorted to by which 
a duty of three times the cost of the article could be secured, if the cultivation is 
permitted in Great Britain? — That is my entire opinion. 

Have you ever turned your attention to an acreable tax? — I have, but in a very 
slight degree. 

Will you state what objection you have to that? — On an acreable tax, I suppose 
you would take bonds of the farmer for the payment of the acreable duty. 

A graduated acreable duty? — I should conceive no farmer would be bold enough 
to give you any such acreable duty. 

Supposing that the probable sum at which the crop was to be sold was likely to 
produce a fair value for the cost of producing it, and for the duty, why should he 
not do so ? — He would be liable to so much pilfering. 

Then it is only out of regard to the farmer you speak now ; you think he could 
not protect himself? — I think he could not. 

You are aware persons grow grapes, melons and apples, and fruit of every kind, 
and vegetables, which are, in times of scarcity, necessary for the support of man, 
yet that they can protect themselves ; but on tobacco, which is only a luxury, you 
think they cannot protect themselves? — The vegetables of which the Committee 
have been speaking are always grown in protected places, almost always immediately 
round houses, orchards, and so on. The value of them is exceedingly low, but it is 
very different when you come to articles of commerce of twenty pence per pound. 

Are not vegetables and fruit of very considerable value grown in the neighbour- 
hood of London in very great quantities, which are in exposed situations, and 
which require a considerable outlay, as far as it goes, to protect them ? — Yes ; but 
I do not consider that those vegetables are of very great value. 

You have been asked what the objections are to an acreable tax ; your answer 
was, the farmer could not protect himself? — That was my first objection. 

Can you state any other objections to an acreable tax ? — I would state also, 
between the picking and the rendering it merchantable, there are very serious 
accidents which may happen to the farmers’ crops, and if any one of those serious 
accidents happen to it his tobacco is of no value whatever, and if his fermentation 
is carried on in the least degree too far, the whole crop is gone. 

Do you not think the increased skill which would take place by allowing the 
general growth of tobacco, would correct those accidents which you have stated as 
objections against an acreable tax ? — In some measure it might. 

You are aware, in all processes of brewing and every thing else, it requires con- 
siderable skill to regulate the degree of fermentation, and might not that be obtained 
in tobacco? — Yes ; but still it would render the fanner at all times liable to the 
bond. 

You do not think there would be any physical difficulty with regard to the 
climate and the soil ; but the principal difficulty is in regard to the collecting of the 
revenue ? — I do really think if you were to place English tobacco on a fair compe- 
tition with American tobacco ; suppose, for a moment, all duties were taken off, 
and there existed no duty on American tobacco, and English tobacco was brought 
fairly into competition, one with the other, then I would say your climate is not 
adapted to it. 

Then you consider it is a question of protection or bounty? — A question of bounty 
entirely. 

Are you acquainted with the climate of Holland? — Yes, I am ; I have been 
there frequently. 
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Are you not aware that an immense cultivation of tobacco goes on in that mnn 
'• try ?— It is not by any means large. n ~ 

— ' Do you speak that from your own knowledge, that it is not large ? — Yes 

Not throughout the whole of Holland ?— Not large. 

To what extent ? — I cannot say. 

You stated it was not dried in Holland ?— It is not dried in the American sense 
ot the word certainly ; it comes here always moist. 

From what you have stated, you think it would be very injurious to the present 
manufacturers that carry on the business if this English tobacco was allowed to be 
giown r — Certainly it would be very injurious to us. 

By what, if any protecting duty is the growth of tobacco encouraged in Hoi 
land ?— None. At least a very small one, if any ; I think there is a very low dutv 
on all foreign goods, but it is an exceedingly low duty. If the Committee wiU 
allow me to state what the growth of tobacco has done in Holland, I will do so 
Holland is perfectly free for the importation and growth of tobacco: and I can 
answer that it has done very little for them. The districts under tobacco cultivation 
in Holland are very small indeed. 

Suppose that the importation of tobacco was to continue, as now, liable to a dutv 
ot v V - a pound, strictly collected, on all tobacco imported, and that an attempt was 
made to charge a duty on tobacco grown in the United Kingdom, by resorting to 
a graduated scale per acre ; the Committee ask you this question, Can any traefers 
who pay a fixed and certain duty, carry on a trade in competition with persons who 
pay a variable and uncertain duty ?-I should think it quite impossible for them to 

roiddVi 1 ^ !“? mCa t n j by Which ’ . in y° ur option, the produce of an acre of tobacco 
antlcl P a . ted or ascertained by survey, or calculation or estimate, as to 
TT a !' ate pe r P° u,ld u P° n the quantity of tobacco which may 

ultimately be brought into the market for sale, the produce of any acre?— I should 
say it was utterly impossible. 

Does not the quantity of tobacco obtained from an acre necessarily varv in con- 
sequence of the seasons ? — Very much indeed. 

V m“i haVe “!• w°“ bt ’ that in a wet alxl stormy and ungenial year, the produce 
would be very different from what It would be in a fine season r-Very different 
Do yon entertain any doubt whatever, that the produce of an acre of land would 
differ very much in consequence of the quality of the soil ? — I dare say it would 
but I never had an opportunity of trying that experiment. 

v.n y °n a ” y d r° l ! bt ’ , t , ha 1 t . in no tw0 y ears the produce of a given acre of land 
vyould be anker I should think it would vary every year. 

thinkso d ° J ° U bel ' ete that ^ t ' TO aCreS W0U ' d also necessaril y vary ? — I do 

abWme 11 'ft posslble t0 a "y s y s «i' °f classification, permanently, an acre- 
able rate on tooacco ; would it be possible to say, in a statute, that every acre of 

“ Uld F,V, 00 ' ’’ a “ othcr ’ as ascertained hy a surveyor, should pay i so/ 
and so on, would it he possible to do it in that form F— I am quite sure that” an 
acreable levy would be impossible. 4 at an 

wJJh a Jl, at S m i£ To ’° fix “ SCale b r Act of Pnrlinment, the application of 
in h he ™ ? d bB f ?c d mtrasted t0 surte ' ora > might not great change he made 
n the produce of land by extremely high cultivation, so that that scale which might 
justly be highest to-day would be rendered inadequate in a following year bv the 
by “ a " n 

tha S f' KTh® the n tha S !? was left t0 individuals to estimate the number of pounds 
so vimlant so srlenfifi 7 eie 'h y “ Cre ’ d ° } '° U Wieve ,hat me " couU be found either 

I do^iVtay" ™ld° r S ° h ° neSt ’ “ t0 tC re,kd ° D “ “ b a " <*■»*■ ?-N°, 

in snmff pateheT 8een t0baCC ° S*"**^ 1 ba - “ Holland , and in this country 
Would it not in your estimation, be feasible to make an average on three or five 

ofone' '« of thTSbek °h n T 8 int ° the detailed part ot ' tbe dassification 
rave of three „ 8 b ? ter than a,,other ’ bat taking the whole on an ave- 

rage « three o live years, and let it be binding on the parties, and let the inspection 
take place at the end of August, which is just before the harvest commenced - what 

e y n t gS 1 e h d;; y L t ?a t m t? ~ I , haVe “ TE*" * ‘ ba 

ymg duty, and I am sure it can never be brought into effect ; a leaf, as manu- 
facturers 
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tur ers very 'veil know, differs so much in itself; some leaves of tobacco are so 
8C arkably thin, others so remarkably heavy ; some tobacco is exceedingly stout ; 
-Jeco varies so much, it would be quite impossible to follow the duty up with any 
j° eore e of correctness. 

^,e you sufficiently acquainted with the trade to know if there is any great im- 
ortation into Holland ? — Very great indeed. 

P y 0 u have stated the culture of tobacco in Holland has done very little in Holland ; 
w hat do you mean by that? — There has been an inconsiderable district after all 
under cultivation. . 

p 0 the inhabitants derive no particular advantages from cultivating tobacco ? — 
The farmers have told me, and I believe it, that it has not been a profitable busi- 
ness to them by any means ; but having adapted their lands to it, and having large 
buildings adapted to it, they carry it on. 

po you consider it as particularly valuable, as giving employment to the labour- 
ing classes? — The whole value of Dutch tobacco, is its peculiar flavour. 

The question is, do you consider it as particularly valuable, as giving employment 
to the labouring classes ? — I never heard that it was. 

Is it considered to be an occupation that gives any greater degree of profit on the 
capital employed in it, than other matters? — Certainly not. I was going to state, 
that Holland never would have grown any tobacco at all, if it had not been for her 
possessing a very peculiar plant which is very beautifully adapted for the purpose 
of making snuff, and it finds its way into this country and the north of Europe and 
France, also for that purpose ; it is totally valueless for chewing or smoking. 
Having possession of that plant, they do have a certain degree of trade ; beyond 
that, they have none. 

Might not that plant be introduced into this country ? — It has not ; it may. 
I have planted some in my garden. 

Does it succeed ? — It is now just coming up. 

Do the Committee understand, from your answer, no smoking tobacco is grown 
in Holland ? — I will not say none, because, from its great cheapness, it finds its way 
to the lower portion of the people. 

What is the Dutch Knaster tobacco? — It is grown in South America, and is not 
grown in Holland. 

Does not a great export of tobacco take place from Holland into Germany ? — 
The Dutch have for many years had possession of the whole of the various tobacco 
which is grown in South America; last year was the only year the various tobacco 
had ever been imported into this kingdom. The way in which it is put up, is con- 
trary to the laws which govern our trade, it is put up in rolls ; it comes here, as it 
were, in a state of manufacture ; it never can come in larger packages than ninety 
pounds each, — all that was in opposition to our import law s. The government 
last year allowed it to be imported in the precise packets it is put into in South 
America ; they did away with the law’s, so far as it related to the Caraccas ; and 
last year, we had seven or eight thousand baskets of Varina tobacco here. 

The question is this : is there not a great quantity of Dutch tobacco grown in 
Holland, exported into Germany ? — I was about saying, that there is a portion of 
their own growth exported to Germany in the way of leaf, but not Knaster. 
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That is not the question ; the question was, whether there was not a great quan- 
tity of Dutch tobacco, grown in Holland, exported into Germany? — Not very 
considerable. 

And some of the tobacco, which is exported from Holland into Germany, is not 
Dutch tobacco, but is South American? — Yes. 

But a portion is of their own growth ? — A portion of their own growth, certainly, 
in consequence of its peculiar flavour, which is so well adapted for snuff’, for rappee- 
snuff. 

There is what is called the Spanish and Portuguese tobacco ; what is that? — The 
finest in the world : Cuba and the Havannah tobacco. Porto Rico finds its way 
here, that is inferior. 

Tobacco is grown in France ? — A very small district ; it is only allowed to be 
grown in Alceste. 

Is not some grown in Sweden ? — I am not aware of it. 

Is much South American tobacco exported from Holland into Germany ? — I be- 
lieve a good deal. While the Dutch had a monopoly of that sort, they did supply 
the Germans with it. 
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• nf I .’h. C t 0 f nS j qU ™ t ^ 0f 0U1 re S ulatioIls we could not import it so as to have anv v, 

0 , that tr ade in Germany, in South American tobacco 3 — Yes ' bene fit 

Flnshh” ‘ P ° rtS 0 ” the “ Dti “ ent “ 5m " Sgled tobacco generally, sent?-I belie ve 

tobacco!' S0UUl Al ” eriCan " D " tCh ‘ 0baCC ° ? ~ That is cut out ° f the United States 
Do yon know the comparative price of the Dutch crown and the fore!™ . u 
m the Dutch market ?— It varies : I have a cargo of Dm^of about tofthol^ 
hundred weight coming here, which will average me about Ad o- 41 d J 0tl 
Are you speaking of the price in the Dutch market ?— Yes. ' 

Is there much illicit dealing in tobacco in this country under the present svstem , 
duties in Great Britain and Ireland ?~I do not think it is eLnsive in G? ° f 
Britain; my trade lays ,n Great Britain and Scotland. I do no, ,hi„? 
smuggling is very great. • mk the 

You have not had your profit or the price brought down in eonseouenre of 

i s s^d c s ; tai " >: bat 1 at,rib “ te «« -4 

population for the last thirty years ?-I do not think the habits of the 1! 

much given to smoking in this country. people are 

Is there much tobacco confiscated "after having found its wav into «i lc . c l 

manufacturer ; does i, frequently happen P-I, If very r am. ? ,n, ° ‘ he ° f 
J hen the chief check on smuggling is on the coast ? — Yes 

— R°is a°powerfu!'checlq e the^Excise 16 '^ ° D ,muggbng drom the Excise regulations ? 

if 7 l CbeCk iS °" Id e coas t r That is the principal check. 

What is the duty on segars at present ?-Nine shillings a pound 
Are there many segars manufactured in this country?— There are a meat man,, 
can^only'say'l'never dhi'myself SPgarS ^ ^ do not k ow wha^o^e^^rsons'dof'l 

- a *- 

impor^rrHtlTs^rt “ “"‘S’** * h ' 

segars, of the first quality, may be obtained about nine shiliingsYpound 

^iSsSr-V^ST-' 6 ° f , ° ba “° r - 1 did "°‘ ^ - * ba *- 

Have you ever seen any good tobacco of British growth ?-I have not 

mrnmmmm 

- “ ■■ “ 3 •• ~i -3 4 “ 

-I think % haTfatn'oTabom 500 ooo “ T f °“ ! ' Shillings a P°“ ad ? 
million. 500,000/. In the year 1 823 it was more than three 

.he^onZ^oTo ^nt'ttfclntiTd: ° f Zi? ? ch “ kiag or diminishiog 

price. country r 1 do not think so much depends on the 

to Eng,an h d 
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Mr. Nicholcrs Ellis called in ; and Examined. 

pO you reside in the county of Wexford? — I spend a part of my time there; 
I am agent to Lord Portsmouth’s estate on which a great quantity of tobacco is 



D Ho"' many acres on the estate? — The last year I have a return, in the one parish 
f Enniscorthy alone of 203 acres, within the union of Enniscorthy alone, besides 
geveral acres in the neighbourhood in other parishes. 

po you mean that crops of tobacco were actually grown on 203 acres last year, 
Irish acres ? Yes. 

What was the produce? — I cannot tell because it was very different. 

The produce of the whole 203 acres? — I cannot tell. 

Are the whole 203 acres Lord Portsmouth’s estate? — No; of Lord Portsmouth, 
last year, there were about 1 20 acres. 

Can you inform the Committee of the produce on that ? — I cannot ; there was 
a great difference ; some parts were very good where it was taken care of, and in 
some it was an absolute failure. 

Can you tell it, on any portion ? — The greatest produce I can find, on an inves- 
tigation of it, was about 2,800 and some odd pounds on the acre. 

On what acre ? — The Irish acre. 

What was the lowest ? — I have so low as seventy pounds. 

What do you think would be a fair average ? — I think, as far as I can make an 
inquiry into it, that the average was something, perhaps a good deal, under 2,000 
pounds. 

What time does the harvest of it begin ? — It begins just according to the heat of 
the weather in or before the month of September. 

Does it ripen together ? — No ; they pick the leaves off from the lowest part of it 
as they begin to incline downwards ; it is not cut together. 

From the beginning to pick the leaves, to the ending of the picking off the leaves, 
what period of time takes place ? — A considerable time ; I suppose more than six 
weeks different parts of it. 

For how long has tobacco been grown in the parish of Enniscorthy ? — About 
three years ; none that signified before that. 

If a duty was to be collected by the pound, it would be necessary to have revenue 
officers in attendance during the whole of these six weeks ? — Indeed it would, and 
a great deal longer, because he must attend after in the sweating process. 

From the time of the leaves being gathered, how much more time is taken before 
the tobacco is in a complete state ? — It is quite w-inter before the whole thing is 
completed, before it is put up into the little hands ; it depends on the facilities that 
men have of houses and other things, which are not so well provided now as they 
would be under other circumstances. 

The operation goes on for several months ? — It goes on for some months. 

Can you say how much a pound it could be grown for ? — I cannot, except from 
inquiry that they say it costs them about ten-pence. 

During the whole of this period it would be under the necessity of having it under 
the inspection of the Excise ? — I think so. 

Have you any idea in what way a duty could be satisfactorily collected by the 
pound ? — I cannot form any idea how it could be collected with safety at all ; keep- 
ing the revenue safe I mean. 

At all events it must be a matter attended with very considerable expense? — 
Surely. 

How would you propose to deposit it after it was finished, the fermenting opera- 
tion ; where would you have the stock deposited ? — I have never considered that 
subject at all. I have no connection with the revenue; my only object in 
examining this was the advantage or disadvantage that it affords to the landlord of 
the estate. 

Is it your opinion it could be grown with profit if it paid a duty of 2 od. per 
pound ? — I am sure it could not. 

What duty do you conceive it would bear ? — I will tell you, I have taken a cal- 
culation of it at two thousand pounds. Supposing two thousand pounds to the 
acre, and the expense, was (as it has been well ascertained, it cannot be much 
under) 55/. or 5 6/. the acre, if it is properly grown ; if you add 1 s. 8 d. proposed to 
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• . A ) ,r - be P ut on - that would come to 166/. 13*. 4 d., and that added to the 

v Nickulers ElUs. , may calculate as the expense, would make 222/. 13 s. 4 d., which would be ah y ° U 
2s. 2 1 d. the pound, without any advantage to the grower. ° u t 

You conceive, under these calculations, there would be no sufficient profit 
admit of cultivation of tobacco to be carried on? — Surely. *° 

What rate of duty would be paid?— I have made as much inquiry anion,, u, 
growers ot it as I could do, and I find the general impression among all the grow 6 
at Enmscorthy is, that about 8 d. from 6d. to 8</., they could afford to grow it J?* 
Do you imagine that if such a duty was imposed that the cultivation wo ia 
become very extensive ?— I do not think it would be very extensive. d 

Do you mean it would not bear a price of 2 s. 2 id. a pound, when f 0rp ;„ 
tobacco is selling for 3s. 4^.? — Yes. wcl go 

r l hat it would be of such an inferior quality that it would not sell at that price ? 
Certainly ; but besides that you will take it that the grower must have some adv^ 
tage in growing it, and that is calculated without giving him the slightest 
vantage. 00 s "u* 

Then at what price do you think it would sell, the foreign sellin- at a*, w ! 

I believe that it is understood that it cannot bear the half of the price and thill's 
must be under (from the inferiority of the thing itself) one-half of the foreign nric. 
or that it cannot come into the market. one, 

In the calculation of the expense, when you say the expense of the acre extend, 
to 55/ or 50/., do you mean that is the actual expense of the cultivation, withe, i 
any relation to the succeeding crop r-Yes ; I do not see how it can have relation 
to a succeeding crop. uon 

Is it not a very good preparation for wheat ?— That is not quite so certain be 
cause there has not been much experience of the second crop ; the examples ’that 
there have been have not been very successful hitherto. 

What quantity of soil do you estimate in that 55/. or j6(. should be laid on 
tn^nure^o^heacre^ 61 ^ ' CMm0t smw 11 wel1 “ nder about tbree hundred load of 

And at what price do you calculate that load to be procured for ?— It is quite an 
uncertain thing in Ireland. q an 

But in your calculation of 55 1 . or 5 C/., it must be exactly stated ? — I have taken 

intbou/go 1 ? bC6t < ’ Plm0 “ 1 C °“ ld get ’ th “ 11,6 ma "“ re “ f “ " l0nc n,ost 
That is about fifteen-pence a load r — About that. 

stable duM 1 or ZT d °, 3 ' 0l "? llude h>?-Tbe manure that is found best for it is 
stable dung or the dung from the cow-house; that, mixed with the scraDino of 
roads, good clay on the back of the ditches ; those three put together make”the 
finest manme, and has always been found to be the most productive 

as Z that y ° U eSt ‘" ,ate the Uthe PW aCre have in P° aka ‘ a eertificate 
Butin this calculation ? I have taken it at 61 . I have a certificate from the 
clergyman of Enmscorthy in my pocket, which states it at 9/. in the highest scale 

it ™‘Ih a ” aCCOlmt °J h ° W X ou make “P the 56 /. P er acre ? — I take it Sins ■ I take 
t on the average; the rent is about 3/. the acre; that the tithe may be 61 that 
the manure may be 20 I . ; that the manual labour may be 211 1. ■ and'that thF’horse 

lnme“th and f P °F g l T and Cartln 8 0Ut ma X be about 6L i then you must always have 
somethmg for the adse and other things ; if you take that a/ , that 3 mSe 

conduc,ing ,he oparali “ 

It has been growing three years in Enniscorthy? — Yes 

derabl /^^"considembte indeed^* “ “ ,e ° f the 

In improving them?— In improving them in every way. 

'/. ha [, does J COst P er Iri sh acre to raise a crop of wheat?— That is a verv un- 
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Have the goodness to refer to the account; you will find an item in it, 20/. for 
manual labour : at what rate do you calculate the wages of labour in that county? — 
1 calculate, independently of the overseer, who must always be a man of some 
degree of science in it, that the labouring man has on an average one shilling a day, 
a woman sixpence, and a child about fourpence. 

What proportion of each are employed, or in what prpportion towards each was 
that 20/. distributed? — Why, the men are mostly employed in the putting in the 
cop, preparatory to it; the stripping it off, and those kind of things, are done in 
the most part by women and children, so that I suppose you may say, that where 
there are sixty men employed there may be at least from three to four hundred 
women and children. 



Are you much acquainted with the quality of the soil that is required for the 
growth of tobacco ? — I have not seen it cultivated anywhere but in the neighbour- 
hood of Enniscorthy. 

Have you seen much of the effect of climate on tobacco ? — A great deal, if you 
mean by that, the seasons. 

Yes? — A severe blast of wind that came in September last, levelled a great deal 
of the tobacco of the county of Wexford last year. 

Have winds been injurious to the growth of tobacco on other occasions than that, 
in the district you have referred to ? — When it is not in a sheltered situation, it is 
always liable to danger from winds. 

Does it receive much injury from wet? — It does, if there is a continuance of it. 

Does the wet impair the quality ? — It impairs the quality and quantity both. 

Does the wet increase the expense of managing and preparing it for the market? — 
It does. 

To a great extent ? — Proportioned to the quantity of wet. 

Are you much acquainted with southern or eastern parts of England? — Not 
at all. 

Are you sufficiently acquainted with them, to be able to say whether the soil and 
climate of Kent and Essex is more favourable to the growth of tobacco than the 
county of Wexford ? — I should think it was, from the slight acquaintance I have 
with it ; and Devonshire, perhaps, much more. 

And if the cultivation of tobacco was permitted both equally in England and 
Ireland, do you apprehend that the country would ultimately be supplied from the 
parts of England where the soil and the climate are warmer and more favourable to 
the growth of it than from Ireland ? — I am afraid I should be rather presumptuous, 
if I was to give an answer to that, because I do not know’ the expense of labour, 
and the possibility of getting manure and other things, in England, that would enable 
me to give an answer. 

You entertain no doubt, a stormy climate and a wet climate, is unfavourable to 
the growth of tobacco ? — Not the slightest doubt of it. 

And therefore you entertain no doubt, a drier climate and w armer climate, are 
more favourable? — No, I do not. 

Is the tobacco which has been grown in Ireland, suited to the market in Ireland ? — 
I am not a judge of that, well ; but I know it sells pretty freely. 

Is it consumed in Ireland ? — I do not know ; it is sold, that is all I know. 

Have you any reason to believe it is conveyed to the English market r — I never 
heard it, except in this passage to-day, of its going to England. 

Do you know anything of the laws which have affected the cultivation of tobacco 
in Ireland ? — I always understood that, about the year 1 779, there was a law made, 
— a kind of giving and taking law between England and Ireland, — that for certain 
advantages that England derived over Ireland, Ireland was to derive this advantage 
over England ; this I have understood. 

Before that compact, which you imagine to have been made at that time, had the 
Irish the power of exporting tobacco into the English markets ? — I believe not. 

When was that power first obtained? — I believe the Act that I spoke of, in 
> 779 . which admitted it on the same duty as American or foreign, was the first 
permission there was for exporting tobacco. 

Do you not know (as you said your attention had been drawn to the subject) that 
tobacco could not have been, according to the law, imported from Ireland into 
England — tobacco of Irish grow th— until the trade was put on the footing of the 
roasting trade, and all distinctions of revenue and commerce done away and 
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v . , ^ r - equalized between the two countries P— No, I do not know that ; my obieot k 
v 1C 0 ers ,s ' , en d UTe] y> as * sa ' d before, directed to the advantage or disadvantage of 

2 jgg^’ Is not that generally known in Ireland ? — I do not know. 

The law that permits you to grow it only permits you to grow it for your ow 
markets ? — It permits us to send it here at a high duty. n 

Are you not sufficiently acquainted with the subject to know that tobacco, although 
at the time permitted to be grown in Ireland, was not at that time permitted to h 
imported into England? — That is so, except on paying the same duty as tta 
American or foreign tobacco. J ie 



Mercurii, 26 ° die Maii, 1830 . 



Mr. William Purnell called in; and Examined. 

YOU are a manufacturer of snuff and tobacco at Bristol?— I am. 

Are you in an extensive business ?— We pay the highest rate of license. In 1 82c 
there were only thirteen manufacturers who paid the highest license ; ours was nr* 
of them. " c 

How long have you been engaged in this trade?- -Ever since the year l8oq 
Will you state whether it was at any time a profitable trade ?— It was a profitable 
trade train that time to the year 1815, the close of that year. 

From that time, 1815, it has been a losing trade ? — It has. 

To what cause do you attribute that losing state of the trade ?— We can onlv 
account tor it by the extensive smuggling of tobacco there is in the United Kingdoni 
We cannot suppose any men can carry on trade of such a magnitude as the tobacco 
trade, for such a series of years, and be obliged to sell two-thirds of the quantitv 
at the prices they give for it. M J 

, a H ™ do .you account for the smuggling trade having been larger since the year 
J »)5 than it had been previously .—In consequence of the high rate of duty with 
which tobacco was charged- J 

What was the difference in duty?— In 1814 the duty was 2*. 6 d. per lb • in 
1815 m was advanced to 2*. 8 ■*«/. ; in 1816 it was advanced to 3 *. 2d. • in ’1810 
it was advanced to 4 s. per lb., and in 18-25 it was reduced to 3 *. per lb. ’ 

Do you conceive that, in part, the circumstance of the trade having been so much 
worse in 1815 has arisen not only from smuggling, but the increased risk of that 
freight on account of the largeness of the duty, which must make every quantum of 
tobacco of so much more value ?-From botli causes. Our bad debts have been 
very considerable since we have been in business, they have amounted to 10,000/. 

lhat has operated in increasing your bad debts, and perhaps the illicit trade — 
It ha.-. I he returns made to Parliament show the great increase in the cultivation 
of tobacco ; but I wish to call the attention of the Committee more particularly to 
the returns made from Ireland. I have had a conversation with Mr. Orr to ac- 
count for the circumstance in the Tenth Report of the Commissioners of Revenue 
Inquiry, page 295 ; it is there stated that the quantity of tobacco furnished by the 
officers of the Customs on which duty had been paid for three vears, ending the 5tb 
of January 1812, was 3 . ,642 332 lbs., that is tl.e Customs account, whereas the 
Excise in Ireland received dutyforthreeyears endingi8l2, upon only 10,172 332lbs., 
12 >470,ooo lbs. of tobacco unaccounted for. We were always ’at a loss 
to account for tins deficiency, though we were convinced it was clearly not more 
than equal to the consumption of tobacco at that period. 

Is that in the Report of the Commissioners, or in a note added by Mr. Rey- 
nolds. It is a letter by Mr. Reynolds, addressed to the Commissioners of Inquiry. 
Mr. Orr accounts for it in this way: he says that at that period the duty was" paid 
upon the Customs by the merchant, and that on receiving a certificate from the 
Customs ot the Customs doty being paid, the manufacturer received a certificate from 
the customs that he had paid that duty, that he took or ought to have taken to the 
Excise, but instead of that the Customs allowed their obtaining the permits in any 
W^tho*,. ley ,ho “B h ‘ proper, ?nd the manufacturer took the tobacco into his stock 
without payment of the Exc.se duty. To prove that that was far below the con- 
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sumption in Ireland at that time, in the year 1794, the duty was paid in Ireland on Mr. 
0,426,21 1 pounds, according to the return made to Parliament on the 19th of JVilliam Purnell. 

June, 1829, that return was made; in 1795, the duty was paid on 7,874,409 ' — 

pounds; in 1796, on 6,045,790 pounds; in 1797, upon 8,445,555 pounds; that 

w as a period of four years ; that will average eight millions of pounds per annum, 1 ^°* 

or somewhat more ; from that period the duty advanced from eight pence to a 

shilling ; the consumption from 1799 to 1 804, appears to have averaged 6,001,446 

pounds ; for the next period, from 1805 to 1812, the duty being 1 s. 5 d. per pound, 

the average consumption paid to the Excise was 5,592,345 pounds ; for the next 

period, from 1813 to 1814, the duty for two years at 25 . id. was charged on 

5,410,35° pounds; from 1815 to 1819, the average of five years, the duty at 

35. $d. was on 4 , 4 ° 7»435 pounds ; from 1820 to the year 1823, four years’ duty 

at 4 s -> the average quantity was 3,050,021 .pounds ; the population of Ireland is 

double the number now to what it was in the year 1794; and, therefore, as the 

population have consumed double the quantity of bread, we presume they consume 

double the quantity of tobacco which was consumed in 1 794. 

Have you found in the course of your trade in different parts of the country, 
that there is any change in the habits of the people of this country in taking snuff? 

—I believe, none whatever ; I have been for some time making inquiry among the 
labouring population respecting the quantity of tobacco and snuff they consume at 
the present moment. 

Have the goodness to state what you have learnt upon that subject ?— Last week 
having upon our premises upwards of forty masons, and mechanics, and working 
men, seeing them smoking, I asked them how they came to he smoking at seven in 
the morning. “ Oh, master,” said one, “ we cannot do without our pipe, we would 
sooner go without our breakfast.” “ What quantity of tobacco do you consume in 
a week?” This man said, “I never consume less than a quarter of a pound a 
week, and sometimes I consume more.” I said, “ I wish you would make inquiry 
among the other men what they consume.” He said, “ I will see them if you 
please.” He was rather an intelligent man, and he called twelve of them round 
him, and they stated, every one of them, that they never consumed less than a 
quarter of a pound per week, which was the quantity they gave their wives money 
to purchase for them, and that they were very glad if they could purchase half a 
pound a week. 

Those were men taken indifferently out of a set of men working on that spot? — 

By mere accident, they were not selected for any purpose whatsoever; they were 
mechanics, and masons and labouring men ; some of them Irishmen. 

Would the labouring men be able to consume so large a quantity as a quarter of 
a pound? — Yes; our own manufacturers consume half a pound a week; one of 
these men stated that he had frequently hesitated when he had had but a few pence 
in his pocket and wanted his dinner, whether he should buy food or tobacco, and he 
had universally bought tobacco. 

If the duty were largely reduced, how, in your opinion, would that operate upon 
the consumption ? — My opinion is, that it would be doubled. 

That the same man would take double the quantity he does now if he could have 
it at half the price ? — That is decidedly my opinion. 

What is your opinion of the effect of the growth of tobacco in relation to the 
increase of the illicit trade? — If a duty of is. 8 d. were levied upon it in all pro- 
bability there would be as much foreign tobacco smuggled in, or very nearly, as 
there is at present, they would not have so many interested to smuggle in the tobacco 
deficient, as it would be the object of the grower of the tobacco to sell his own 
growth. 

How would it operate on the duty of 3 s. per lb. ?— It would operate to deprive 
the revenue of a great part of that duty of is. per lb., for it would find its way 
into England in every possible way, and particularly in the manufacture of snuff, 
in which a great quantity of indigenous tobacco could be consumed ; the quantity 
of snuff consumed is about 2,500,000 pounds weight. I think it would deprive the 
Treasury of the difference between the duty upon foreign tobacco and the duty on 
the home growth. 

You think the country would lose the difference between 15. 8 d. per lb. on the 
home growth, and the 35. on the foreign growth, on that brought in for the con- 
sumption of this country ? — Yes; besides that brought in illegally. 

Do you think it would give facility or otherwise to the men engaged in the foreign 
565 - G 2 illicit 
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illicit trade in tobacco?— I think it would certainly tend to decrease their trade 
, for a great many farmers engaged in the growth of tobacco were originally engaged' 
in the smuggling of it, and are perhaps so now. 

Then so far, though the revenue would lose by the difference of duty, the foreign 
illicit smuggling would be lessened ? — I should conceive so ; there would be a na- 
tural feeling in every man’s bosom, and some patriotic feeling is found to prevail 
in all classes of society, that if they could get home tobacco at the same price thev 
would prefer that. ^ 

Do you think any duty imposed upon home grown tobacco, could be collected ? 
—I think it could not, unless the duty was exceedingly low, and that only on con- 
ditions an Englishman ought not to submit to. 

State your reasons r — First, there would be great difficulty in bringing the growers 
of the tobacco under the cognizance of the Excise ; in the next place, the mode of 
survey would be extremely difficult, as a great part of the plant must be removed 
during the process of its growth, and those parts which were removed will be taken 
away and sold to the manufacturers or other persons, for the purposes of manufac- 
turing into snuff; and therefore an immense smuggling, equal to the whole quan- 
tity the government receive duty upon, would be most assuredly smuggled. 

By the parts taken from the plant to increase the growth of the principal leaves? 
— Yes ; they must take nearly one half of the growth of the plant from it to produce 
that long leaf which is required in manufactured tobacco, that refuse would be 
used for making snuff, precisely in the same way we use the refuse of manufactured 
tobacco. 

Do you think it would be necessary to have, during the progress of the growth 
of the plant, a large number of excisemen in all districts where it is cultivated 
almost generally in the fields ? — I do not see how the duty could be protected 
without that being the case ; but I do not see how then it could be protected, for a 
man could not be in every part of the field at the same moment, and the leaves 
would conceal what was done. 

Do you conceive that the difficulty would be increased by the length of time the 
leaves must remain in the field ? — If we cannot preserve game, which is not nearly 
so valuable as tobacco would be, with all the precautions which are adopted, I do 
not see how a high duty could be preserved on such an article as tobacco, which 
most men use more or less. 

Might not this difficulty be avoided by having a tax fixed, an acreable tax, a tax 
of so much ; the farmer taking the risk of what his field produces ? — 1 do not 
think it would be fair to sacrifice the farmer to the public, paying so much because 
he cannot protect it ; the expense of watching it would be so" great, and so greatly 
increase his charges, that he could not do it. 

If a farmer was desirous that an acreable tax should be fixed, instead of taking it 
in the manner before proposed, do you think that would get rid of the difficulty?— 
It certainly would get rid of the difficulty in a great measure, for a man would most 
probably be bound down to place only so many tobacco plants on an acre, and that 
so many plants should only produce a certain quantity of leaf, and therefore an esti- 
mate might be made ; but how would the man be situated, if a tempest destroyed 
the plants and his crop came to nothing? very few men could undertake to give a 
bond to pay the duty ; under such circumstances, certainly, he would get no one to 
join him in the bond. 

It is your opinion, that if a farmer was desirous on principle to fix the duty in 
this way, when he came to consider the amount of duty he would not like to come 
under a bond to pay the duty., when the tobacco itself might, by the very process, be 
so injured as to produce nothing? — I do not think that any gentleman would trust 
them with his land on such terms; I am sure no man in business would trust him 
with a pound bill. 

Be pleased to state in what manner your trade would, in your opinion, suffer by 
the home growth of tobacco at a lower duty ? — The effect of the home growth of 
tobacco would be, that it might be introduced into consumption, without the pay- 
ment of duty, but this could not be for the present to any extent, except for snuff; 
the injury we sustain at present, is by the quantities of tobacco, which we have reason 
to believe are brought over by steamers from Ireland ; the intercourse is daily by 
steamers, they can bring into consumption such a quantity of tobacco, as will induce 
people to say, I can buy my shag tobacco at as. ad. per pound, the price they 
sell it tor; I will not therefore give you 3s. 5</. a pound, the present price of the 
goods, without any profit on them ; the consequence would be, that a very large 

quantity 
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antitv of that tobacco would be, either directly or indirectly, brought into con- Mr. 
Option ; therefore a person who pays 35. duty upon his tobacco, must not expect William Fume . ^ 
SU obtain any profit whatever on the foreign tobacco he manufactured. M 

t0 Did you ever have any of the Irish tobacco offered you for sale ?— We have had " JJJf’ 

. repeatedly offered to us by persons not coming to our shop, and asking for the 
1 incipal, but going t0 the shopman, saying, I have a ton or two tons of tobacco, 

P , Y p U buy it of me ; one man stated that he had two tons, he had brought it over 
W j t h cattle ; he said he did not care about the Excise, he had brought it over with 
W ttie ■ that I must look as well after it as I could, that they did not care about the 
Excise in Ireland, and he did not know why we should here; he was a very in- 

^Anvhat did he offer it?— At 2 s.; but I believe, if pressed, he would have taken 
ii. 6</- for it; ho said he had two tons to dispose of. 

That is the way in which the home trade in tobacco at present interferes with 

y °It is^old at so inferior a rate, that you cannot compete with them in the market 
having paid the duty? — No, we cannot. 

What proportion have you reason to believe the duty paid tobacco bears to the 
illicit tobacco in the United Kingdom? — That is a very difficult question to answer ; 
if you calculate that each labouring man in Ireland consumes upon the average from 
sixteen to twenty pounds weight of tobacco in the course of a year, and you could 
ascertain the number of labouring men in Ireland, you could then say what the 

^Thaf is* ^speculative view ? — It is ; but it is the only way of making an estimate, 
unless it is taken from the government returns ; I believe the proportion illicitly 
imported, is about one half. 

Do you think the consumption would very largely increase, it the duty on 
tobacco were lowered one half? — I certainly have no doubt of that. . 

Will you state your reasons? — I believe the consumption of tobacco in Ireland 
and Great Britain at present to be fully forty millions of pounds, and that the 
government do not receive the duty on above one-half of the amount. 

What number of houses in the trade, as manufacturers of tobacco and snuff, existed 
in Bristol twenty years ago ? — Sixteen houses. . 

W ere they all houses of capital r — Every one of them ; they had the means ot 
carrying on their trade to any extent. 

What number of houses exist at present ?— Eight. . 

To what do you attribute the very great reduction of that business .■ Because the 
profits of the trade at the very low prices at which they were compelled to sell, 
in addition to the increase of loss by bad debts, disable them from carrying on 
their trade to advantage. , _ ' . , . , 

Do you attribute this to the high rate of duty ?— That furnishes an inducement 
to the smuggling of tobacco to an extent, I have reason to believe, greater than any 
persons have any idea of. _ r . . , , . 

Look at that tobacco (a sample being shown to the Witness,) and state what any 
person, if he could legally purchase it, could afford to give for it, subject to no 
duty ? — Supposing American tobacco were to be had in competition with it, he 
would not give any thing for it, because in the first place the prejudices of his 
customers are in favour of American tobacco, he would therefore not run the 
risk of losing his trade by the introduction of tobacco of a different quality and 

a \Vhat would you give for that tobacco, supposing you were inclined to use it 
illicitly to mix it up in your stock with any other?— I would give is. od. a pound 

^Supposing no duty to exist, do you think that the tobacco from America would 

drive the cultivation entirely from this country ?— I should rather suppose that it 
would, unless it was greatly improved. This is a very inferior article altogether ; 
if this article had been properly cultivated, it would have been very different ; it is 
. not properly cured ; the plants have been kept so close to each other to protect 
them from the wind, that they have not come to perfection. 

Can you judge whether tobacco, the produce of the United Kingdom, would be 
likely to be brought into consumption? — I think it would. 

If cultivated under a protecting duty as high as that at present proposed ?-Ihe 
piotecting dutv is too high, it ought not to exceed threepence a pound. 

You think the quality is so very much lower than the quality imported from 
565. G 3 America, 
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04/Jf'iWl. ‘•“ t h it w °“' d ” ot afford t0 i ,ave a d “‘J of l s. 8 i. per lb. put upon it 

V s ^_v " *° have !' bro "6 ht >"to general use >-No, I tbink it would not. P ’ s “ 

26 May, 1 hat which was properly cured, as well cured as the tobacco from 

1830. any of the United States, what would you give for it ? — I think it would be ° r 
Us full value in the market ; it would fetch a price equal to American toha W ° rth 
properly grown and cured. * 1 American tobacco, if 

y °r * ink k P ossible in the c,imate of Ireland to grow that plant m 
same perfection ns that grown in the United States ?-Ccrtafnly not but it m 
gown to such a perfection as would make i, acceptable to the pMple’of this £££ 

But not to be equal in quality to the American?— No : there is a oreot H . 
WhaTi !“ C0 “ ntn l 8 ’ b “‘ thffe “ n ° ne e 1 " al America!, ® ‘ deal 

counhv V t, rfaS °" ! hat tobac ?o grown in Holland bears so high a price in 
country ?— Because it is a favourite in snuff. One man will sav “Hike h£h h • ? 
snufi, as the only one he will take ; another a snuff which bj’. * . . dned 



satesitss saar- wi-icssa 

Do you ever buy any tobacco from Columbia?— Never 

Have you ever bought any Canadian tobacco?— I have never bouvhf „„„ r 

hand l'hou“dTay“ was 8 » ‘for^inferig 1 h”™ “ ade calcuktion . hut -If 
in very small quantities ■ from three-nnS &t tw0 ' pe ° ce a P ound is used 

used in very considerable Quantities -^T Slxp ® nc ® a P ound and above that, is 

be four-pence q ^nt.t.es, I consider, therefore, that the average must 

lying r he ™*«— «f «- 

heads I conceive, ’ 0t ’ “° m ab ° Ut thlrt ^ t0 thlrt J-five thousand hogs- 

Does it exceed a years’ consumption ? — Yes. 

th ? two years’ consumption ?— Yes. 

of tobacco tas ^era^y ahotsdln^he UouTk^ t0ba 7’ * J he '“l'™' 10 " 
you have stated, could notT Vtl i ,, f JV n § dom > under a duty which , as 
effect upon their trade, for they would losiTtn^h ^ f W ° uId ha ^ a consid erable 

cultivates* t b r," S'SerKen £** £ AD1 ™ a " tobac “> % «■ 

agitation of this question ? The «-bnl P ace > home-grown tobacco, and the 

C ’ ’1 j 00 ° ne S y tobacco Td Uhis’quesdoTird Jc^ded 6 * 11 *^ ’ tbere k no P ur ' 

were interested^rt’he^uWvation of’itVa those Persons, merchants and others who 
w ould fall on the ImeS^ter ‘ “ this think that 

imported this q'utmiWqMTTo “f pljmg , t0 those individuals who have already 
effectof their having S sXL j»^ 'T" m P? 0n ^ " 0uld *»™ the 
to do now. We cannot tell what lob v ry ow pi ice, and that they may liava 

there were another £ ^quS sS , ? t ShT" fro h m America ™ yean if 
tobacco at home. ° ^ y er *t it might have the same effect as growing 

thirthe himself has been able to calculate on good grounds 

» a - hheiy to he exposed 

description 
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cription of competition, which must have an effect on the trade which, under the Mr. 

. i aWj he has not to contend with, and in the absence of which lie has brought William Purnell. 

fL t he United Kingdom sufficient for the consumption of three years? — I should ' ' 

,n lha t last year every prudent man would write to his correspondent not to pur- 26 May, 

chase tobacco for him but at low prices, the probability is, that two-thirds of the 1 3 °‘ 
uantity to be imported into this country is really the property of American mer- 
chants, and not of merchants in this country. 

Do you conceive they are therefore not entitled to the consideration of the legis- 
lature?-— I not, while they would destroy our trade if they could. 

Have you reason to suppose that two-thirds of the tobacco imported into this 
country is really the property of American merchants? — I have no means of 
knowing that it is so, but I believe that two-thirds of the tobacco in the warehouses 
in this country comes on their account, and not on ours ; that is quite matter ot 
speculation if a merchant has speculated in tobacco ; if I had a superabundant 
capital I would lay it out in tobacco, for I believe when this question is settled, it 
w ill, perhaps, turn to a great advantage. 

You think the present suspension in the trade of tobacco is produced by the 
doubt which exists in the minds of the consumers and manufacturers of tobacco, 
and of the state in which the trade will be placed if tobacco is permitted to be cul- 
tivated in Great Britain ? — Yes. 

Have you had opportunities for turning your attention to the growth of tobacco? 

— Onlv incidentally. 

What sort of soil and climate does it require ?— We have found it requires a strong 
soil, and a great deal of manure, and a warm dry climate ; and the objection against 
this climate appears to be, that our summer leaves us too early, and therefore does 
not bring forward the plant far enough. 

In what part of the United Kingdom do you think it might be best cultivated ?— 

I should suppose the Western and Southern counties are the best ; I have every 
reason to think so, from what has been written upon the subject; that it was grown 
very much in Gloucestershire in the reign of King Charles the Second ; the vales of 
Gloucestershire and Somersetshire, on the Severn, are admirably calculated for its 
cultivation, and are in the neighbourhood of cities from which manure can be 
transported and borne ; the manure is very excellent for it. 

If you were asked the question whether, if the cultivation was permitted through- 
out the United Kingdom, the bulk of it would in a few years be more likely to be 
cultivated in the parts of the kingdom where the soil is best, and the climate mildest, 
or continue to be cultivated in Ireland, what should you say ? — I should say that 
it would be probably cultivated in Ireland to a greater extent, because the wages of 
labour would be less, and the climate mild, and the soil not so much broken up. 

Is the climate warmer ? — I have understood it is more genial, but I have not been 
in Ireland ; I suppose there are advantages in favour of Ireland on account of the 
expenses of cultivation. 

Does tobacco deteriorate by keeping ?— It does. 

Will not a preference then be given to newly imported tobacco, over that which 
has been in bond for two or three years?— No ; a decided preference would be given 
to the imports of last season, over that imported this season, because it has under- 
gone fermentation here, and is more favourable to the purpose. 

You mean that the cultivation would be more likely to be prevalent in Ireland 
than in this country, on account of the cheapness of labour? Yes. 

You stated, that you thought a warm and dry climate were most material 1 for the 
cultivation of tobacco ?— I perhaps should not have stated that so positively ; there 
are great varieties of tobacco, all of which require different modes of treatment ; 
the moment it was found that there was a species of tobacco which had acquired 
the public taste, that would be the one no doubt generally grown. 

Does much variation take place in the price of American tobacco? — That 
depends on circumstances. . 

What is the range of variation ? — It is impossible to say that, for it depends on 
circumstances. . . 

Do you find that the price varies much, is there a large range ot prices, so that it 
is ever found the average price varies in the proportion of threepence and six- 
pence ? — Yes, there was such a variation as that in 1825 ; but that was produced 
by speculation, by a number of merchants going into the market and purchasing a 
great quantity. . 

Do you find that in consequence of storms affecting the crop m America, the 
565. G 4 P rice * 
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prices are raised ?— No, not to a great extent; but there is alwavs an ntte 
get up the prices by reports of hurricanes, or of frost, or of die slur? hi ** 0 

h* 'T “ r . SOmeth “* ° f ttat ^ that'does ^uotopette Z 8 
extent of above a farthing a pound. ^ t0 

S ! ate > ! llat i f tobacco were allowed to be cultivated in this countrv „ 
would not purchase it on account of the prejudices of your customers ‘-—Yes ^ y U 
uo you not think that an increased use of it would put an end to thn^ . 
judices. I think it might in a great measure. P re * 

Do frequent seizures take place in the stores of the manufacturers ?_No v*. 

Wn °‘ thePM ' er “ f “"Wover to-L&S 

It is impossible to get any efficient control over the stock?— Yes I think that 1 
impossible ; the present Act of Parliament was framed by Mr Carr wiffi h‘ 
assistance of myself and one or tw o manufacturers of Bristol and Chester and r ra* 
safely say that no clause could be introduced that would prevent smuggling 

When you say smuggling, what description of smuggling do you mean:_A„ 
importing merchant may be a smuggler; I have nothing to do with that butTs 

a n*d “tat TdefvTi? V ™"' ' 1 ln . l , ro T d oce a reasonable quantity of tobacco into’ my stock 
d that 1 defy the Excise, if I was so disposed, to discover it ; but I must .1 ’ 
prevail upon my customer to take it without permit. ‘ 

If tobacco was cultivated in Great Britain, and you, as you say, as a manufacture. 

Have you ever seen tobacco grown in any country r— I have not 
report. y °“ aCqUa '" ted mth the P rocess <* '"ting tobacco r-No, except by 

Have you ever seen it in the drying-houses ?-No, I have not. 
lou stated that there were several varieties of tobacco'— Yes 

beenyitdmturit'~ * t ° baC "* ‘ he S "”P la ° f ^ 

no ,he inferi0r quftlity ° f the “ d « «*■ 

Mr. John Kymer called in ; and Examined. 

WHAT is your connection with the tobacco trade * T hav P „ i > • , 

tobacco trade for twenty-seven years ' been a broker 10 the 

i% e to^ce b oi; r^ y „T a r k h e,tt;r^ii n ti ; d o th f ^e';i y buyers ha " e bought ver ^ 

Tn T „nH q “ antl ? ° f tobacco is M Praem in warehouses in the United Kincdnm J 

a ° d 

ycam^tlum^on^"' C ° nSU, " Plb " " adeq “ ate ^ » »*« better than two 

‘a 6 d P f 0P0Sal ° f , tbe meBS “ re — ™ d er 
rent propositions .££££ beliTroughtZard” *“* P “ S ‘ * "‘ a d ®- 

know the extent^f ^^es 'ejected y whdnn a th b( last 1 *ffiw Months sf^'l’ th° 

a price far below that which I have ever before known. beon sold 
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po you attribute that to the proposal to permit the cultivation of tobacco in the Mr. 

United Kingdom ? — In a great degree I do. Jo/in Kymer, 

What do you believe to be the average prices of tobacco sold in Great Britain v 

within the last two or three years ? — It has fluctuated very much in the last two or 
three years, but the present average price of leaf tobacco is 3$. 4«J. a pound. 

If you were told that the average price (excluding the duty) of all the tobacco 
sold for home consumption in Great Britain during the year ending the 5th of 
January 1830 was 4 d. a pound, should you believe that? — I think that would be 
beyond the average, it might amount to 3 f d. as nearly as possible, taking the whole 
year round ; I speak of leaf tobacco. 

What is the price of stripped? — The present price of stripped tobacco is from 
4 </. to 6 d. 

Is there a demand for stripped tobacco? — Very little at present. 

What is the general average of stripped and leaf tobacco ? — The average price 
of leaf is 3 id., the stem 5 d. to 5 id. 

Should you say that 4 d. would be the average of the whole? — Yes. 

Is not what you call stripped tobacco an article which has undergone some degree 
of manufacture? — It has undergone the process which all tobacco must undergo 
before it is manufactured. 

That is a process that takes place in America?— ^ Yes, or in this country, previous 
to manufacturing. 

What proportion of tobacco manufactured in this country do you believe to be 
the property of the Americans ? — By far the largest proportion belongs to English 
merchants ; but it is hardly possible to say, because merchants do not say whether 
it is consigned or on their own account ; those are questions brokers do not feei 
themselves authorized to ask. 

Do you know the course of trade sufficiently to be able to give the Committee 
any information as to the probable quantity of tobacco exported from the different 
states of America into Europe ? — The crops exported from America have varied 
in the last nine or ten years from 69,000 to 95,500 hogsheads per annum. 

Do you know the number of hogsheads imported from the West Indies, British 
and Foreign, and from South America into Europe ? — The only place from whence 
it is imported in hogsheads is from Canada ; the quantity of Canadian tobacco we 
have hitherto had is very small. 

In what quantities has it been had from South America? — Not large ; it gene-, 
rally comes in small packages from South America; Varinas or Kanaster tobacco 
comes in packages of about a hundred weight ; Porto Rico comes in legal packages 
of 450 pounds weight and upwards; and Havannah tobacco comes in small 
packages, under the permission of Treasury orders. 

Is it possible for you to give the Committee any probable estimate as to the 
amount imported into Europe from the West Indies and South America? — No, it 
is not ; it is not an article we follow in the same manner as the staple article of 
American tobacco ; it varies according to the markets. 

You know probably from the Parliamentary Returns, the amount of tobacco on 
which duty has been paid for consumption in England, Ireland and Scotland, for 
each of the last three years ? — I am acquainted with that. 

Referring to the general information you may possess on the subject, and any 
knowledge you may have of the consumption of tobacco in the other states of Europe, 
can you form any probable estimate of the quantity of American tobacco smuggled 
into the United Kingdom, in addition to that which is known to be lawfully im- 
ported ? — I should consider that at least one half of the tobacco consumed in Ireland 
is smuggled, besides that of late years of their own growth. 

Do you mean a quantity equal to half that lawfully imported ? — No ; I consider 
that as much again is smuggled into consumption as pays the duty. 

Do you believe that smuggling to a similar extent takes place into Great Britain ? 

— Not to the same extent as in Ireland, but there is a considerable degree of smug- 
gling going forward in England and Scotland also. 

Do you conceive the smuggling into any particular part of the United Kingdom 
to arise from the greater strictness there is in enforcing the laws for the collection of 
the revenue in one country than the other ? — Certainly ; one individual house and 
niy own have, in one year, exported to Flushing, such a quantity of tobacco I knew 
for the purpose of being smuggled into Ireland, though we were not in any way 
connected with it ; we knew it was taken into Flushing legally, our bonds cancelled, 
and every thing was regular, but it was taken out for the purpose of being smuggled 

'565. 1 II into 
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^“.‘pouS dUt? °" WhiCh al0ne W0Uld b6 800 ' 000 '- ; at ttat P™ d ** d “t, 

to l8ao!' al ye “ WaS this ,r “ nsaction ? — 1 sh ° uld think about the year ,8,S 
Do you happen to know any thing of the import of Irish grown tobacco fro™ 
actual ° En S la f ld ? — ?' has been stated to be sent, but I doubt whether mac” 
l as bee y C Tu T° ” S counh 7> except as smuggled 1 hut I doubt whether much 
has been smuggled, for persons would rather smuggle the Virginia tobacco which ; 
so much preferable to the Irish growth. g ’ "’“■eh is 

Have you reason to believe much has not been imported into Liverpool or Bristol ? 
-Ldoubt myself whether much has been done by smuggling: I think that an! 
person wishing to smuggle, would take in a better article if herauld get it. J 
is the present state of the law such as to prevent tobacco grown in Ireland beini» 
SbondTXh y T it! r hl •5.““ ft- Ireland England exc™ ■ 

so bonded ’an h 1S - k T mt -° the Iun « s st0Ies ’ but I know of nono bei™ 

so bonded, any that comes m otherwise, must be smuggled. 

I think not U My reaS °“ t0 beliete ,hat anJ great ri uantit y 1ms been smuggled in ?— 

.h» T ^ e e ®j Ct - P r “ d “ ced on the tobacco market in Liverpool is by its influence on 
frm„ d T™ ™ d Ire ' al ! d f ° r ,h . e ‘“bacco, which would have been otherwise exported 
trom Liverpool and London into Ireland r— Yes exponeu 

ThcsHr! 16 g T dneSS ? ex T T ine the two sam P les of tobacco lying on the table >_ 
i hese are similar to what I have seen m Liverpool. 

subject to theT ha ^ b f5 ,° ffere - 1 - f ° r Sale this time twelvemonth in London, 

Lvit„XmX™N„ f ,Sir 15 ' mP0Sed ° n AmMiCa " t0b ‘ Cro ' '™“ W “ ™ 

-Rwouldhl PriC |-ffi OU b , haTe bee “ obtained for it for the purpose of export? 
than 17 or ^ppS ! 1 d °“ bt U "°“ ld *>• itched Store 

For what purpose is it fit ?— It is fit, I should think, for smoking 
fit forSSmffof low "" W ,hink »“ ba ™ - d «>a. i, is 

in !h"°dm r ‘° fi " d “ "“I 1161 f °. r SUCh a “ article as that ’ what amount of difference 
■l the duty now imposed on American tobacco, and that which should be imnosed 

ri e e d r jou ’ ri d enab !? ii to find a saie ? - r “ffl 

asalc, at the difference of 2 d. or 3 rf. a pound, for the object would be to lower 
the prices of the manufactured article as much as nossihlp ‘ if ti,» e » 

Can introduce an article by which they can Zi toe^h^ wIS 

k° U believe > J bat ,f duty of half-a-crown or 2 s. 8 d. a pound was levied 
* uc e a commodity as that, allowing a difference equal to the whole selling 
price of the article itself, that under those circumstances it would find a sale?— 

A proportion of it would find a sale. Sd,e ' 

a/S^hS wnntfST Am f rican *® b ? 5C0t0 be 3*. and on the colonial tobacco 

aplce'beteente 2r;7a P |,7, 0 h:3 b f rey0U ^ ^ "°“ ld lto > 

with ramdi» XpIa ' n f° • th , e C““>“iittee on what footing it w ould stand as compared 
with Canadian or colonial tobacco ; would it sell at as much ?— It would not sell for 
so much as the Canadian tobacco ; the Canadian tobacco b ro „d,1 hi”? 1 
has been sold to the public at nearly the same price as Virginia tobacco perils a 

' ,herety ,he PU “ iC haW had the ad '' a ”' a S a “f * l to 

turers? Wh ° Se P ° Cket haS th ° l S ° ne ? ~ It has SO”" to the merchants and manufac. 

Less m proportion by the difference of quality ? Yes 

fu!ly U permUted into th? 1 manulrurCT? stock P—J^would 2 ^ it could be law- 

* And 
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A „d that the others will only do so where they are encouraged to do it by a con- 

sW Havi7ou1urnTd Y yo S ;,r attention to the probable effect of the supposed change in 
, law do you believe that tobacco would be extensively cultivated in England and 
1 „d if h was charged only with the duty of l*. 8 i a pound -I think it 
would he cultivated mainly as a cover for smuggling, and as a cloak for further 

S Tfave" S the goodness to explain the grounds of that opinion r-Itat of all that 
. excise officers who would have to watch over the introduction of the article, 
are not sufficiently judges to detect the difference between the home grown and 
Se American, and also the other kinds such as Dutch tobacco, which would be 
muggled beyond the power of detecting it, much less as it partakes in some 
degree of the nature of home growth, or rather the home growth partakes in some 
.Wree of the nature of Dutch. . . . 

- S Canyou sa, what number of acres of laud, accordingto the information you tare 
received would grow as much tobacco as is now charged with duty ill the United 
Kitivdom ? — U pon the supposition that .,500 lbs. weight might be grown on an 
English acre, it would take about 12,000 acres to grow the whole consumption. 

What reason have you to suppose that an English acre, when cultivated would 
oroduce 1,500 lbs weight >— My own opinion is that it would not, because I think 
the article of tobacco is one of such an exhausting nature, and so variable in its 
culture that it is doubtful whether au English acre would produce 1,500 lbs. weight, 
but there is a great difference of opinion; I collected that originally from Virgi- 
nian, and the Irishmen who have cultivated it, but it is generally considered that 
a hogshead in America, of 1,200 lbs. is the average growth of each acre in 

^D^you entertain any doubt that 1,000 lbs. of tobacco, might be grown on an 
English acre ?— I think l ,000 lbs. might. / . - T , a 

Have you any acquaintance with the cultivation of tobacco m America , I have 
never been there, but from my knowledge of the trade, I know pretty well how it 

“ Are‘™'u acquainted with the growth of it in Holland r-I have seen il ; there 
Do you know what is the soil best suited for it ?-Alluv.al soil, and vngin pound 

iS Doe b s e it 1 ' require a warm climate ?-It requires a warm climate but it depends 
very much upon the nature of the soil and the length of nme | t “ 
trrniind about four to five months is the whole duration of the season, it is not 
Ke four to five mouths in Virginia, from the time of puffing it on, to the time 

“^Does'll ^require a warm and dry climate, or moist?-It must have moisture iu 
certain states to bring it forward/ but the advantages of a warm dry climate are 

^TsVAiabteYobe injured by storms? — Very much indeed. . 

What part of the United Kingdom do you think would be most favourable to its 
cultivation 8 ?— Sonm parts of Yorkshire,' where it has been already culuva^ 
Devonshire is too moist, Norfolk and Suffolk, some P“f .f *^^ u t'0 U ld be 

«he“ uld be rather too apt to 

Does it require extensive buildings?-It requires large buildings for the purpose 

iYheat ever artificially applied to itf-Xt is more the smoke than the heat; the 

heat and smoke together are applied for the P m P° se . “ c " n “& ltivator to avail 
Do you think the climate ot this country would induce the Cumvator a 
himself of artificial lieat?-It is done 111 America by wood, and that ™ » 

tobacco is the best which is so cured. thpir tobacco is auite 

different f rtielp 8 mo^°^oTcuring Tt Ts V^parti^y 1 drying it ’and putting into ve.y 
large heaps, and spreading mats over it in barns to ferment. j g - 

5 ^ 5 - 
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,mr ' , but the Virginia doerunSso'fpm 0 '^ 1 '' 1 also '—The Maryland tobacco i s 

Is there any proces “ in IMlInT™'?/'™ brin S il »' fit and proper star" 01 ’ 

described as dryinftobacco? Tb a "“'“VS th ? t wbid > ,hc Committee have t 8 a 
becomes dong ■ 'bu? it I 7 must dl 7 11 afta il has been gathered „ . d 

° f 

Do you know whether ail ' ? ~ In DuiJdings. 

•t‘ f r 8 h or m smai1 farms? 'i” 

Amhersfort, orrtber paTofThe 'cotoy ? '-We'lre re™ ” T nei ^ hbourh o°d of 

in Germany and France Poland Ind ' cultlvatl0I b because it has been cultivated' 
Is there any Excise duty levied* upon'it'in 'Hohan^— 77 ' 

Possible 3 ! 011 eVCT f °'"' a “ y eSbmate of the tota I quantity ?-i do not think it i s 

Amicr™: ely ' '“ ’-Very extensively of late years, and during the l, st 
No Excise duty is levied ?— None. 

H ° lla " d? ~ 1 ‘ - a very 

when con^ared widi flm'vaiue'of dm article 1 ^ dc *e itself? No; it is a mere trifle 
is so mucin", h P 3 " ' be va , ue op the article, or a twentieth ? — I doubt whether it 

cultivated in a iVance°— Ris cir ™" ,sta " res “"der which tobacco is 

licenses for the cultivation of tobacco to ceS° J; ‘ he Fr j”? h S ove ™ent grant 

purpose of taking it to themselves at the price of tto7 . re ? ,rict il ! ° r the 

they now grow m France four-fifths „f Xh the S°? eniI "ent ; it is a monopoly ■ 
stand when I was in tha, com™ a lai o, am^Tn T 1 ™> S'™” '« onde^ 
American tobacco. y quantity of Dutch, and the remainder is 

You have reason to believe that In . - ; 

vate tobacco, but that he must n the 77 “ the p ?' vcr ° f an ? “dividual to culti- 
mentr -Yes ■ the informa l got 7*7''“’“ ob,a '" a '“euse f™m the govern- 
transacfing business. g ‘ from one of the brokers with whom I was 

individual carTbe'permitteii togrow'tdiawo 0 ^Th 36 7“' 7 ° btaincd before any 
B the case. » ow t0,>acc0 ? ~I have been given to understand that 

Do you know any thing of the son • . j 

non is conducted ?_I have understood hi uper,ate “ denc c ""der which the cultiva- 
on a certain quantity of ground and a ' . a0 ° finel ? t0 a eertain number of plants 
. When the cropi gafhered,’ do von la™ "■"“'T ° f °” “ch pto 
is cured and then sent to the depdts of the 7'" 1 " W ° y “ is dis P°sed of ?— I, 

7 , '7 cullivator a certain price "7 take tha ' vl,ole of ‘be crops 

the management of the government? « becomes a monopoly under 

° f ' ha **■» ’» com. 

fa government ?— It ij putSeftbl tod'™ l* 1 ' individuais b'ensed to grow and 

Ha o r;„f y „7L s o£ , e h e e 7 ct h 1 r P d -;^ o r , ' , '" t — 

seen it ; it is berier than toe samnt ?‘’ al , Jty 7 tobac co S row " in France? — I have 
that of Virginia tobacco. P °" P roducecl to me, but not approachintr to 

2 ' Ca„ P ™^ th3t il wou,d ^1 at 

It is gmLIiJ'importld'for 1 tl“pu£o of' 'b 7 impo,ted in, ° France?- 

other 
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other country j but that imported into France is for the purpose of being tendered 
to tbe government. r ° 

Then no import duty is required ?— Only five francs for the fifty killo-rams. 

Under the system ot regulation you have described to exist in France, at what 
price does tobacco come to the consumer; is it dearer or cheaper than in England? 
—I believe it is dearer in proportion, there being no duty there but a monopolv 
The monopoly price is a productive duty to government?— Yes, they get 'their 
dutv on the price at which they sell to the consumer, 
fheir object is to sell at the highest price they can possibly obtain ’—Yes. 

Do you know that to be a higher price than can be obtained in Great Britain ?— 
It is, m proportion to the revenue derived from it. 

Taking pound for pound?— I never purchased tobacco in Erance, but every body 
compla ins ot the quality of it, and the price. J J 

Are vou able to inform the Committee the price the government give to the 
growers- Iso, I am not; but there is an official return given every year by the 
r< 5 gie, of the price paid for the tobacco, and the quantity of killograms 
Can you inform the Committee at what price the government sell it to the 

!Stt al de r :L They 6,1 the P " Ce ’ ,0 ‘ eaVe ‘ P™ 6 * ° f «” P- to 

From the knowledge yon have upon the subject, can you inform the Committee 
whe her the price to the consumer of snuff and tobacco is as high or higher than in 
rflasedit uiyself ^ 6 bee ” ® lven to un derstand that it is, though I have never pur- 

Is the smuggiiug of foreign or Dutch grown tobacco into France for use, to a 
considerable extent r— A great deal is smuggled into France from Flanders. 

Do you know by what means the authorities in France are able to protect the 
tobacco in the field from plunder?-! am not sufficiently acquainted to know that, 
tat it is the interest, as 1 understand from the state of the law, of the planter, who 
is licensed to protect it and if any fraud goes on, he loses his license for the follow- 
mgseason, being obliged to render a specific account of his crop 
That among other reasons leads you to believe that it is not in the power of any 
rtohlo 7 -?us a . n s d o" nt,M PermiSSi0 " 8 — t, to engage in thl 

The advantages the government are able to give to the grower of tobacco are 
sufficient to enable him to protect it from being stolen or smuggled r— Yes ; because 
of the license which he expects to get the following year, and it cannot legally come 
from any other source. ° J 

Have you turned your attention to the effect of cultivating tobacco in England 
not on the trade only but on the revenue ?-I conceive it would be impossible thtt 
the growth of tobacco should be permitted as long as it is necessary to collect so 
large a revenue from foreign tobacco. 3 

, re the !T certam ™ rchants in France "ho are licensed to manufacture 
tobacco, and who may purchase the tobacco immediately from the soil, provided that 
tobacco be sold by certificate from the Excise ?-I am not aware that -such per- 
mission is granted to any individual. F 

. J°“ balieve >t w °uM be possible in any way to secure a revenue equal to 30 d. 

a pound on home-grown tobacco ? — I certainly think it would not 
... r V i e l° a T rdlt proposed that tobacco should be subject to an acreable 
r ' , , on, y baar d 11 occasionally mentioned in canvassing the subject to see 
now tar the duty could be collected. “ J 

in™™ 6 .' 1 ” 1 ’ 0 ''!” °f t ° bacco w f e opposed to competition with persons on whom 
an uncertain and variable rate of duty was imposed, could the importers of tobacco 
possible 1 6 6 “ rom P et,U<m with individuals so circumstanced ?— It is fa. 

J" order t 0 ,ST" mt the im P° rtation of ioceign tobacco from being entirely put an 
the dm" T d necessa fy tbat some certain system of imposing and collecting 
ne duty o„ home-grown tobacco should be secured ?— Most certainly. 

berinw tu ", be P °o' b e ’ ^ n “" lberi "8 «' a plants planted on an acre and by num. 
individ 1 . ™ that ml S bt be permitted to be grown on each plant, to enable any 

be ,1 ,° est ™ ate “Ceurately the number of pounds weight of tobacco that would 

J ,™' 1 ! produced for sale in a dry state from that field ?— It would he im- 
possible, I conceive. 

also 'to,' "n mber u f , P ' a " ts should be ascerta ined, and the number ofleayes 
-would it be possible to ascertain accurately the bulk tbat would be obtained 
a ' H 3 from 
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Mr. from eacli plant, or would it not vary according to the ripeness and dryness of th 

John Kymer . plant? — It would very much depend upon that; but it would depend much more 0 Q 

' ' the weather, one night’s frost, sufficiently severe to take the tobacco just before it 

26 May, coming to maturity, would destroy the crop; one hail storm, such as we have had 

"°" w ithin the last two or three days, w ould destroy it to an immense degree ; wherever 

the hail strikes there it loses all its moisture and blisters are created, that little brown 
mark for instance (on the sample) was probably a large drop of rain. The moment 
that the hailstorm strikes it and destroys the moisture, the sun comes out imme- 
diately afterwards and creates a brown spot on the leaf, which spot has no virtue 
whatever in it, and the piece can be immediately picked out. 

If then an acreable tax could not be so imposed as to make it an accurate and cer- 
tain tax per pound, would it be possible by any process of survey, to impose accu- 
rately an Excise duty of is. 8 d. upon the pound or 2 s. 6 d. on a pound, in such a 
mode as should prevent a fraud by the grower ? — I think it would act unjustly 
either on the government or the grower. 

Would it be possible to secure that the whole of the leaves grown on a 
certain field should be brought in by the cultivator, would they not be exposed to 
plunder? — Every man, instead of going out to poach pheasants, would go and 
poach tobacco. Every man can prepare it in such a way as to use it himself, or 
to sell it to others for the purpose of smoking. 

Could a man who carried off a bundle of leaves to his cottage make it useful to 
himself? — I can speak practically to that, for in my father’s and my own gardens, 
we have grown tobacco for the purpose of smoking our hot houses, our gardeners 
have taken it and smoked it themselves. 

Would such plunder, if carried on to a considerable extent, materially affect the 
market for duty paid tobacco ? — It would be .annihilated in time. 

Would it be possible for any persons, being importers, to carry on that trade when 
exposed to such a competition ? — Certainly not. 

Would it be a competition, the effect of which no human being could cal- 
culate? — I think it would. 

Would the value of the tobacco when grown on the ground be such to the persons 
who can obtain it, as to be likely to induce them to carry it away violently ? — I think 
it would. 

Persons are known now, under no greater temptation than the price at which 
they can sell a pheasant or a hare, to enter a cover and carry them away by force, 
defending themselves by arms ; do you think the profit which could be made of 
leaves in this way, would be sufficient to tempt persons to engage in this? — Yes, 
I think the farmer might connive with his men, and even with the officer who 
was placed by the Excise, to defraud the revenue of a large portion of the 
revenue on his crop. If the duty be levied at the time the crop is gathered at 
15. 8 d. per pound, supposing the number of pounds grown to be 1,200 on the 
acre, a sum of 1 86 1 . would be required for the ton, and if ten acres be the average 
of the growth by such farmer, he would have to pay 1,860/. for his duty. If he 
has credit for it until his customers came to buy, he may never pay at all, as 
it may be stolen from the barn where it would be in bulk, open to depredations of 
every kind, if only a portion were taken, and smuggled tobacco substituted, where 
is the Excise officer that can detect it ; it would puzzle me very much, though con- 
versant with the article, to detect many sorts of Amersfort tobacco from that when 
mixed up in the bulk, and I do not see what is to prevent the farmer introducing the 
article which ought to pay the 3 s. duty, and subtracting that which ought to pay the 
is. 8 d., thus subjecting government to a loss of 1 s. 4 d. per pound. 

Would it be possible to establish any system of Excise survey upon the premises 
of the cultivator of tobacco, which would enable him to bring to charge and 
ultimately to secure the duty on the raw tobacco removed from the field into the 
barn? — Certainly not; because in proportion to the quantity of atmospheric 
moisture there is in the tobacco, it will more or less heat, and it will shrink as a 
hay-stack does, more or less according to its moisture, and that tobacco which 
over heats, becomes dry and shrivelled and bad, and has consequently no sub- 
stance in it, and the farmer when he comes to pay for a quantity of tobacco, says 
instead of a ton weight it is now only fifteen hundred weight ; I conceive therefore 
that no accurate calculation can be mad e ; I defy any farmer to say how many tons 
of hay he w'ill make out of a certain stack. 

Do you know what length of time elapses in France between the first gathering 
of any of the outer leaves of the tobacco, and the ultimate conclusion of the process 

in 
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• the farmer’s hands, so that if delivered into the government stores, the pro- Mr. 

Tuce of his farm would be in a state to be removed into them? — Judging from John Kt/mef. 

le time of the crop being gathered in America, to the time of its being sent v ^ - 

down to market, I should think it would take six months. 26 May, 

Would it be possible in this country to carry into effect the successive pro- 1 3 °‘ 
c ess in so short a period as six months ? — If it had gone through complete fer- 
mentation it might, but if you attempt to remove it until that shall have taken place, 

1 think the article will be spoiled. 

It must remain in the care and superintendance of the proprietor? — Yes. 

During the w-hole of those processes, would it not be necessarily exposed to 
plunder ? — The whole time. 

Would any vigilance or any integrity, or any remuneration made to indivi- 
duals employed by the Excise, be likely to secure the revenue ? — I conceive not, 
because even at is. 8 d. it is too great a temptation for most men in those 

situations. 

Is not the difficulty greatly increased by the proportion the duty bears to the value 
of the article itself? — Certainly it is. 

Is there any article in commerce that bears a duty at all approaching to 
that of tobacco ? — None whatever ; tea is a hundred per cent, but it is a thousand 
per cent, upon American tobacco. 

Taking the prime cost of the American? — Yes; and much more on the in- 
ferior. 

Do you believe it would be possible for farmers, with the capital they usually 
possess in Ireland and in England, but particularly in Ireland, to advance the 
duties which w-ould be charged on tobacco? — I think not. 

If not advanced, in what way would it be possible to bond the article for 
the payment of duties ? — The more I think of that, the more I feel the diffi- 
culties. 

If any person in England, Ireland or Scotland, were permitted to cultivate 
tobacco, under no other restriction than that his crop should be put under the 
regulations of law, would it be possible to provide in all places a sufficient 
number of warehouses to receive the tobacco, to be secured in them ? — I ap- 
prehend not. 

Would not the cost be immense? — The cost of transit and the cost of car- 
riage would be immense, and the cost of warehouses. 

Seeing that a small portion of land would, according to your statement, be suffi- 
cient to grow all the tobacco at present consumed within the United Kingdom, at 
the present high rate of prices, w ould not that be an inducement on the part of 
persons permitted to cultivate it, constantly to vary the places in which the cultiva- 
tion took place, in order to evade the effect of any system that the Excise might be 
able to establish for collecting the duties ; if warehouses were provided in all the 
southern counties, and in respect of the persons near the warehouses, the Excise 
had greater facilities for preventing fraud, would not persons immediately begin to 
cultivate it in more distant places ? — I should conceive they would do all they could 
to defraud the revenue and avoid the duties. 

Is there any end to the expense which the government may be put to in the 
preparing of warehouses, if they are to be supplied for the receipt of this article ? — 

I think not. 

Does not the distance increase the danger of the article being carried away by 
violence or fraud ? — Certainly ; for it must be carried open in this country, and very 
differently from the American, which is put into hogsheads, and may be rolled 
2,000 miles without injury. 

Are you acquainted with the mariner of securing the duty on hops? — In some 
measure. 

Do you know that the growers are obliged to provide an oust of their own ? — 

Yes. 

If there were a regulation, requiring the grower of tobacco to provide a similar 
oust, would not that fully answer the purpose ? — The oust for hops is a small building 
in proportion to that w-hich must be erected by the grower of tobacco. 

Do you know the proportion of duty on hops ?— It is id. or 2 \ d. a pound ; the 
value of hops at the present moment is about 8 /. per hundred. 

What proportion does the duty bear to the selling price ? — About six per cent. 

If there was no import duty whatever on foreign tobacco, if there was no law 
whatever in which tobacco was named, do you believe tobacco would be cultivated 

565- II 4 in 
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'V? j art ° f the F" ited Kio S dom '-—Certainly not ; I conceive that the nri,.„ 
_s v hlch American tobacco might be imported, would prevent any individual atte.^c at 
to grow tobacco at all m this country. ein PUng 

If a premium of 6d. or 8d. a pound were given, do you believe that would 1 
such as would induce persons to grow it?— I think they would not grow it at firf be 
8 d. a pound premium. J 5 0rf • or 

If the duty amounted to one-third of its value, do you think it would be am, , 
-Then it would be grown for the purposes of smuggling I apprehend 

V hat do you mean by the purposes of smuggling? -If the duty on Amerb 
tobacco was eighteen pence, then I think English and Irish farmers would grow i f 
he purpose ot paying duty on a portion and smuggling a portion into co,7sun,pti„ 

that 111 that way a great portion of English tobacco would then be smuggled P 1 
There is at present about 2,800,000/, collected on foreign tobacco; lookis. 
at the whole question, and supposing a law to pass allowing the cultivation if 
tobacco on an Excise dot, of twenty pence a pound, could that revenue continued 
be collected ? Certainly not; I should conceive it would be the same nearly as „ 
trance, that some proportion of American tobacco must be used, but that the n m 
portion would fall off every year. P ro ' 

mve!f' ,eeI1 I s ' a P ound ’ °? foreign, and the twenty pence on home growth, what 
revenue would be collected instead of the 2,800,000/.?-! think- in the conn) 
of two or three years not more than half the present duty would be collected 

Y ou think there would be a loss of revenue to the amount of nearly a million and 

stInL ay , e h?7 Ye m a ” d u m Seql,e "f lyt ° alargei ' a" 1011 " 1 ; the importers unde/ 
standing that it would probably be tried as an experiment, I said, in my opinion if 

.d fli? 9 a " ex P e " me ' 11 ' vm k not be apnrfing with a valuable branch of die 
trade of this country, by forcing the Americans to go direct to the Continent in 
stead of making this country the depdt, and will it not be greatly at the hazard of 
the revenue, for , fence granted it never can be wholly repealed/ and the 
manufacturers who have tor years paid such large sums to the government and 
expended large capitals 111 erecting premises and machinery which would become 

ration If ’ g° U d b f/f ,ousl y ‘"j" red , “ s in every town near the places of eulti- 
ratlon new parties would become the manufacturers, and it would be next 10 impos- 
sible to carry into effect those regulations and restrictions of the Excise whichare 
now considered essentially necessary for protection avainst fraud 

Do you entertain any doubt that the commercial interests of this country would 
be very much benefited, the expense of collecting the revenue very considerably del 
creased, and the public very materially advantaged by receiving tobacco of a b/tter 
quality at a lower price, if a considerable diminution took place in the duty now levied 
on the import of foreign tobacco ?-I think the consumption would increase m. 
tenally. ot course the lower orders of people being the great consumers would be 

rr y , benefi r ted ' the ‘ e W0 “ ld be leSS <0 smuggling, and I have no 

doubt that our foreign commerce would be benefited. “ S 

they nM 8 / TT ma, ’ ufactu ? ra ol ' tbis ““""7 would be benefited also, would 
bring " Y y ° re, S n countries lake back goods generally for the articles they 

,l,7n°“f thi " k f a ‘ the , PU , Wic ’ nterest would be ma terially advanced by a reduction of 
the duty on tobacco ?-I have no doubt of it. uy - reduction 01 

If government were to think it wise to convert tile present heavy duties on tobacco 

“Prn d r s ' WQ .fi tbe cfrect of lbat ob j ect , V 'Z- (the lowerin'. the import 
duty) be rendered more difficult would not a new class of interested persons have 
arisen this country who would afterwards contend most s re,m„usl, P a” s, a 
reduction ot duty?-! think that would have an effect to a great extent ° ? 

wllthwodd” r P e'„°d Ce " y° ur . busin “® «0 tb. same extent if circumstances arose, 
du £ were hk,d I h rcduct, °". Wort ‘Kv improbable, and if the present 
aiaties were likely to be converted into protecting duties?— I think not certainlv 

rii'Lr r:r sed duty on - the home ° f ^cco i eV ied, i, whostJs,’ 
L“Ser;|vV„ e rs:rr of tbe ° ldKt <■ ^ 

To what extent do you think the consumption of duty paid tobacco would take 
tatfi I S\ve y th WereredUCed ° nehalf? - 1 thinkthat iS time itmigTt though 
government' f ra?,M as 6 rcal /‘ > b *t in a few yearn time the 

prese/t d g be same amoimt from one balf the dut y tb at they do at 

(s the tobacco trade in general by order from this country, or is it sent over 

from 
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America upon speculation ?— Both ways ; a great deal is done by the Virginia 
> ron \ a^s resident in London, who send over orders, and a good deal sent from 
Stories in Virginia on consignment. 

no the merchants in this country watch the quantities exported from America to 
Holland and the other countries, with a view to regulating their own transactions ?— 

^Has'diat any influence on the prices in this country ?— It has, because this 
try has been the dep6t, and we are regulated of course by the foreign market. 

Does it occur to you, that the admitting the cultivation of tobacco into the 
TTnited Kingdom, could in any way afford any compensating advantages for the 
\,jls which you have stated would be produced by admitting it to be cultivated ?— 
r conceive that the benefit arising to the agricultural interest would be very trifling 
indeed, because on a calculation of the whole consumption of American tobacco, 
according to the present rate of prices, it is only about 300,000 /. or 350,000/. ; the 
whole cost of the American tobacco appears to be only 350,000 /. 

The whole gross amount of the value the agriculturists would receive, supposing 
they supplied the whole of the tobacco at home, would be merely the sum of 
oto 000/.?— Yes; at present the tobacco duties, say nearly 3,000,000/. sterling, are 
collected on 1 8,000,000 lbs. of tobacco, which at the average price of 4 d. per 
pound, is worth 300,000/. only ; what is this, spread oyer the United Kingdom, 
in comparison with the revenue upon it, and what the relief to the agriculturists : it 
must break down in the working it, if the duty cannot be dispensed with. 

If any thing can be done which shall cause it to benefit the agricultural interest, 
must it not, in your opinion, be taken out of the revenue ? — Certainly, the whole of 
that benefit must be taken out of the revenue. 

Must not the public lose then as much in one way as it can possibly derive in 
another ? — The benefit to be derived by the cultivator must be at the expense of 



26 May, 
1830. 



tne revenue. . 

You were asked whether the exports from America to Holland and Germany 
liad an effect on this country ; this country being the dep6t, it must of course have 
an influence ; but may it not have a very great influence on the revenue of this 
country, by being the means of smuggling into Ireland and other parts: — Certainly 
this country, more particularly Ireland, has been supplied illicitly formerly, as 
I stated, from Flushing. The way in which tobacco is now introduced into Ireland 
is this; vessels are cleared out from New York with 500, 600 or 700 bales for 
St. Thomas’s, Porto Rico and other places, from whence they are re-shipped in 
small parcels, and imported directly into Ireland in bales of a hundred weight ; 
the smuggling from Flushing is cut up by this mode. 

And this smuggling takes place notwithstanding the great expense for the pre- 
vention of smuggling ? — Yes. 

In stating the value of the tobacco imported from America into this country for 
consumption, what did you take to be the average price?— Four-pence. 

What is the highest rate of duty at which you imagine tobacco might be im- 
ported without much risk of smuggling?— I conceive the smuggling would be very 
much decreased at a duty of is. 6 d. a pound ; but I do not feel very confident 
that it would be wholly put down; I think is. a pound, with the present regu- 
lations, would very nearly annihilate it. 

Is there any case which shows that an import has taken place without smuggling 
into this country or into Ireland ? — I should conceive that in all cases smuggling 
will be attempted by some parties whilst there is a duty on articles. 

In the case of Ireland in the year 1 809, 8,000,000 lbs. of tobacco were imported, 
and paid duty at a duty of 8rf. a pound, do you conceive there was then much 
smuggling? — I conceive there was still smuggling going on in Ireland. 

Might not that be accounted for by there being no kind of revenue measure 
adopted for preventing it?— No ; I think even at 6 d. a pound there are parties 
who will run the risk of smuggling when the value is comparatively nothing. 

Are you in the habit of inspecting tobacco in the state of the sample before you ? 
( Sample of Irish tobacco handed to witness.)— Yes ; that is what we call the raw 
state, but very badly cured. 

You say that this you estimate to be about the value of Canadian tobacco? — 
Below the value of Canadian tobacco ; Canadian is better than that. 

Do you think that if this Irish tobacco had been properly dried and properly 
cured, its value would not have been considerably more than it is in its present 
state? — Yes. 

From the information that you have respecting the mode of drying and curing 
565. I tobacco 
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Veneris, 28’ die Mali, 1830. 

THE RIGHT HON. THOMAS FRANKLAND LEWIS, 

IN THE CHAIR. 




Mr. James Norrmay Franklin called in ; and Examined. 

br^ghHnttTgenera^consnmptio'n ?— I^diink'it^coidd^ Uniled K1 "S d <>">. couhTi 

'*?**” d I-land and 
And e tb„ U « ht> ^^ niuc ^ P^^b^.^bjecl ?— A^reat^e^L Certainly not. 

govmment wouid have - 

operate very seriously against the foreign import “ ' he ‘"'° d “ tie5 would 
In°u V h°aV hin V t 'n Uld lncrease the illicit trade?— I do. 

.ha. £ . Vf ‘°n lhe >— erdcle i„ 

Then you think a mS Tower duW on H ” ° f ‘ he duty ° n the fo "ig»- 

ce?if " ith ,he ^ ™“ id <» -k sx^is^ 

are brought into th^comrTostensiblv 1 trade that * u 8<! l l uantities of tobacco 
smuggled into Ireland ‘° r H ° lla " d ' but re “% to be 

°W M riS,C>1 ‘° Flush ‘"S ,or **■« purpose ' S “ 5 m0ment ,obacco S° h S 

versation^'anTtTe^oi^ervaiioifs 0 ! have* b mard r maTe a by e the"h]d a ^* <,1 | 0W a c013 ' 

pointing out the different Dualities Htff .. by . . Indl vidual, and from Ins 
- 1 understood, Ire n’ottel “Sn d er P,,0DS ' hal ™ » hich ' 

Mr. John Orr called in ; and Examined. 

.obB? e * 

T age ° f i,s 

t “h. 4 , c±/ ear ’ the a r « e price is « » »*», p ps " ot 80 

To uha, cause do you attribute any decline of price this" year P-_They take a 

lower 
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1 »er quality of tobacco now than what they did, and the reason is, that in con- jj r 

equence of the Irish growth, the price has been so much reduced by the manufac- j 0 /, n o r r. 
turers, that they cannot afford to buy the better qualities of Virginia tobacco. ' 

Do you happen to know the stock of tobacco in Liverpool ? — It is about 5 > 4 00 28 May, 

hogsheads at present. 

Js that about the usual stock ? — For some years past, it has been more. 

Is that more than a year’s consumption ? — It is more than a year’s consumption 
f 0 r England, for the home manufacture ; but then including the Irish demand, it is 
not so much, the home growth and the Irish demand together I reckon about 6,000 
hogsheads a year. 

Has the expectation that tobacco would be permitted to be cultivated under an 
Excise duty, affected the trade materially?' — Very much. 

In what way ? — It has caused a cessation of the demand, from the general belief 
that it would have a very serious effect, by reducing the price and injuring the trade 
by the quantity that must necessarily be smuggled ; in fact, by a total evasion of 
the duty. . 

Is there now a market for tobacco in Liverpool, or is it not suspended r — It is 
very nearly so. 

What effect has been produced upon the trade in Liverpool, by the growth that 
has hitherto taken place of tobacco in Ireland ? — For my own part I do not think it 
has affected it at all ; hitherto my opinion is, and the returns shew it clearly, that 
the only effect of the Irish growth has been that of displacing the smuggled tobacco 
in Ireland, that the quantity of duty paid in Ireland has in fact increased, but to 
a very trifling extent. 

In what way is it possible for the home-growth to displace smuggled tobacco 
only ? — It is in this way, that we see by the returns of the duty-paid tobacco, that 
it has not diminished, but on the contrary has rather increased, and therefore 1 con- 
clude that it has only displaced so much of the smuggled tobacco. 

What leads you to conclude, that if the quantity of tobacco grow n in Ireland had 
not been brought into consumption, there would not have been a still greater increase 
of duty-paid tobacco ? — 1 find that for several years before the cultivation of Irish 
tobacco, and when the duty was high, the quantity of duty paid was diminished, 
and diminished of course by the decrease of consumption, as we have very correct * 
evidence in the Tenth Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry. 

Was not the inquiry of the Commissioners previous to the reduction of a shilling 
which took place in the year 1 825 ? — I believe it was. 

Has not the consumption of legal tobacco increased in Ireland in consequence of 
that reduction of duty ? — It certainly has increased, and no doubt, in some measure, 
by that reduction, but I think it would be more than doubled, provided that reduction 
was carried still further. 

Seeing that to be the case, do you entertain any doubt that if the quantity of 
tobacco grown in Ireland had not been thrown into the Irish market, there would 
have been a still greater increase than has already taken place of the consumption 
of duty-paid tobacco ? — It is possible, but the temptation to smuggling is so great, 

I am more inclined to believe that it would be supplied by the smuggled tobacco. 

What leads you to think that it is a substitute for one rather than the other ; is 
there any thing in the quality of the tobacco or in the course of the trade, which leads 
you to conclude that it has interfered with the smuggled, and not with the legal 
tobacco? — The reason, I conclude, that it has interfered only with the smuggled 
tobacco, is the inferior quality and low price of it, and therefore that it is a better 
substitute for mixing with the duty-paid tobacco. 

Is the quality of the tobacco smuggled into Ireland, a lower quality than that 
which is lawfully imported? — It is, because in rendering it fit for smuggling it 
undergoes an operation ; they press it in an hydraulic press, which injures the 
quality of the tobacco, besides that, the lower the smuggler can get the tobacco the 
less risk he runs. 

Where does it chiefly come from ?— I believe the tobacco now that they smuggle, 
comes chiefly from Ostend and Dunkirk, and Holland. 

Ho you believe that any of it is carried out of Liverpool and Bristol for the purpose 
of being smuggled into Ireland? — Yes, we had a very recent instance of it; there 
was a person came from Ireland who shipped some tobacco, entered it out for Nor- 
way, but as soon as it. got into the river it was broken up and trans-shipped into a 
small vessel which sailed to Ncwry ; of course there was no check upon it as it was 
entered out for Norway ; there was a bond given that it should not be relandcd ; it 
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sailed to Newry, came up to the quay in the middle of the night, dischai„«j , 

I - * e 0 . f ![ lnt0 smal1 . craf I. and it went np the canal, and was nearly all siuS„ol j 6 

and a similar transaction took place from this port to Waterford 8g'ed ; 

, ““, V °J 0 , U an J reason to believe that any considerable quantity is smuggled 
Amenca into Ireland ? — Not now, I believe. ’ r<J ui 

What is the course that is now taken with respect to the United States’ m, 
tha ‘. smuggled mtoIre'andP-n is exported now to Ostend, and Duukirf 
Holland and is made up there in bales, at least I understand so. ’ an<l 

It an Excise duty is to be collected upon tobacco grown in the United Kined„ 
n what way do you believe that such a duty could be secured?-! do not bill 
it possible to secure it; I think it is impossible to collect any duty when tlw " 
such a high duty on American tobacco, which operates as a bounty^ fraud ” 
liir? °“, mea '! a d “ l y , 50 h, g h as 3*. a pound, which amounts to from ten to tw.l 

‘”,“ lhe Id'r 0 * the “ mmodlt y?— Yes; I think it impossible that a field C u,? 

vation could be protected under those circumstances. E * 

Have you ever seen specimens of Irish grown tobacco ?— Yes, I have seen snm„ , 
in Liverpool, and I saw the two samples that were produced here by Mr BrodiiJf 
oerfec.rfr eel"™ that ," ,"' e t,acle in ,0bacc °’ both foreign and hoJf^wT^ 

djtt^ 

to compete S wdth^h^t^erica^obacco ,r0 ^ llCe * ek " er “ P 0 *"' ° f “ P™' 
and' therefo* ([“ S“ InSl ' tobacco has been sold at has been about 1 5 d. a pound' 

more than f,rty ^ «• ° f ^ « aSU 
were competition among - 
‘f r n foreign tob ? cco ’ in °* 

Ze n g tw 7 ;o C u a 7 berhim h ° '“ d “ “nowin^hat -Value'S 

^ tba ‘ " 

siTSt ich d ri? 

:flny a £S 

thereVou tobacco'! ,^ would " ’ ** ' °" “ C “" t ° f tba «ous duly 

tobacTSrd^d'TotsTOdTch ,0 ° f C ° lle<:ting the .r dU,y ° n home S™*" 

duty per pound could von a . • i ar ^ ,n ^ u P on 11 aa unl f° ri *i and ascertainable 

sons who paid an irreoidar ... n ^ rcliai ‘ t carr 3 ' on trade in competition with per- 
Fn nP/ iJ! * nr ^g ular > uncertain and unascertainable duty ? — Clearlv not 

should in soSe“^ traf,e > is not il necessary you 

to be exposed to '--Certainly what ehar ? es y our opponents are likely 

,o ° f ti,at sor *' ™ sty °“ - oi * •«?* 

charged bS^'cS^Se'. d Th °" ‘““T? Could be accuratel y ascertained and 
emit® that ? I ha X know »h,7u ,h S '' OW re P re s=uted to me so differ- 

seen in a public" L Td* i ‘ S the ^growth per Irish acre ’ baca ““ I ba ™ 
by a Mr. Eev who S ‘a T’ 6 -° f Martm Uoyle ’ " bich 1 understand is 
suites it at ,5 owl. per lS| acre £" 1 °" ‘° tb ° clll , t,vation Wexford, and he 
the importers in Ireland to . * . b years ago there was a man sent down by 

1 1, eland to ascertain the growth; I think it was about the year 

1827 ; 
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1827; and also the quantity of lands under cultivation, and he stated it at 
1 8oo lbs. ; but I have seen Mr. Brodigan’s book, and he states it at 2,800 lbs. 
jjow in the Liverpool Petition, which I drew up, I took the average growth in 
France, in America, and in Holland. In France we have it correctly, in America 
we have it pretty correctly, frm constant intercourse with the people. I take it at 
the rate of 1 ,000 lbs. per English acre, which would have tallied pretty nearly with 
that assertion of Mr. Doyle’s of 1,500 lbs. per Irish acre ; the growth in France is 
about 1 ,000 lb. per English acre. 

. Would it be safe for the revenue and safe for the cultivators to engage in the 
cultivation if they were required to pay a duty at the rate of 1,000 lbs. per acre 
year by year? — I cannot conceive how it is possible to collect it ; either the culti- 
vator, who must enter into a bond for the production of so much tobacco, must 
run the chance of being very much injured, or else the revenue must run the chance 
of being very much injured. 1 cannot conceive how it can be grown always with 
reference to that very high duty on American tobacco. In France, the duty that 
the r£gie derives is not more than is. 4 d. a pound; they use about 8,000,000 of 
American tobacco, and 21,000,000 of their indigenous tobacco, and there where 
they have a very strict police and where the duty is apparently so low as is. 4 d. 
they were obliged in the year 1823 or 1824 to reduce the price at which they sold 
it upon the frontiers, in order to do away with the smuggling ; they reduced the price 
of the tobacco sold upon the frontiers, so as to make only a duty of about 25 per 
cent, upon the value, whereas in the interior the duty is about 300 per cent. The 
duty they pay there is 1 s. 4 d. and ours is 3s., and to show there is still a great deal 
of smuggling going on, there is in the Compte Rendu of 1826 a seizure of 
259,000 lbs. of tobacco in France. 

Are not deductions made to the grower of tobacco on account of losses incurred 
from the inclemencies of the weather, and other circumstances ? — Yes ; the manner 
in which I understand it is done is that the grower gets a kind of permit or order 
from the regie to grow so much tobacco, and it appears that this is a kind of 
favour to the applicant. I have the account that was rendered to the administration 
of the tobacco growth for the year 1826. There are 8,174 hectares of land, 
which is all that is cultivated in France, about 22,000 acres; then there are 22,881 
planters or cultivators, so that on an average each planter in France does not pro- 
duce more than one hogshead of tobacco. There are only ten departments in 
which the growth of tobacco is allowed. I was lately conversing with a young 
gentleman in Liverpool, who has visited one of the districts in which tobacco 
is grown, and his information is that it is generally made use of as a kind of elec- 
tion boon. 

Do not the French government purchase the whole of the tobacco in France from 
the proprietors ? — They do; in fact they give an order that so much shall be culti- 
vated in such a district, and then that order is distributed as a matter of favour, 
as I understand, amongst these 22,000 proprietors ; all that tobacco is taken by 
the French government; amongst that tobacco there is a quantity which is alto- 
gether rejected and burnt, it is not fit for use ; and then if the growers do not 
deliver the quantity assigned to them, they are liable to a fine for not delivering that 
quantity ; there is also an allowance made to the grower, where the tobacco has been 
injured by storms or any other cause. The r6gie purchased in the year ending 
182.6, about twenty-one million, at the average price of only 3f d. to the cultivator; 
they purchased then eight millions of American tobacco, at the average price of 
gd. ; the whole average of the growth of what the French bought, was about 5 d. 
Their total cost of tobacco was about 535,000/. ; the expenses on the manufacture 
were about 380,500/. ; they have ten manufactories, 359 entrepdts where the 
tobacco is sent to from the manufacturers, to be distributed to the debitans or shop- 
keepers ; the expense of doing this is 380,500 /. that is an expense better than two- 
thirds of what the tobacco costs them ; an expense of more than 75 per cent. ; and 
the capital that the r£gie of the administrators of this tobacco business: represents 
as having employed in this, is 1,800,000/. sterling. 

In point of fact do the government of France keep in their own hands a 1 strict 
monopoly of the sale of tobacco ? — They do ; and, as I understand, it is entirely 
reprobated by every man who considers the subject. 

Do you entertain any doubt that it would be very undesirable to establish such a 
system in Great Britain? — It w'ould certainly; and I do not think it would be 
possible. 

Is not the system you have described, confined to the tobacco required for the 
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royal stores, or is it the case in those districts where tobacco is allowed t„ i„ 

-■ fseTthaTthere ^ ‘'t™'' 5 ’, a ”' i g0i " B thr °“S h a Vf ' r >' pr^ess"!! 

tion bo I do no? separate column, m which there is a statement for ex, «7 

or not I Luhe lJT" 11 < ^ on, ‘ tl,, ' ou 8 l] «>« medium of the £ 
not, 1 got the mode from conversation with people who have been in Franrf 
Are you aware that the French law directs that a certain proportion of all tni.n 6 ‘ 
Xs'wa ttr n t“| faCt " re Sb ° h d be indi S“ 0 “ s >°bacco r — The proportio!, in the ™ a ° 
neart ? - d T were J ab °“ t 21 millions of indigenous tobacco, they purcbS 
'«rly 5,J thousand pounds of the Tabac de l’Europe, it is Amersfiirt tnh»c 
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,»M re ‘I’u ? 0reign ‘“I” 10 ™ 8 mixed with their own native tobacco in France ?_ fVr 
a nly; their own tobacco could not be used without bei„v nSed ■ the Amersf? » 
rohacco has a part.cular flavour, which renders i, good f„ snuff^bu, in no o£ 

Do you entertain any doubt, that if the measure now under consideration 

£ c7du wT \T *** 7 t ,° baCCO — P»«*W >° be grown u„r an' 
extensivelv? r p ' 88 pound that attempts would be made to grow it very 
extensively ?— Cei tainly ; they would grow it undoubtedly. 8 y 

How can they grow it paying 1 r. 8r /. duty, if the value of it is but t s 2 rf 
They would not pay any duty in my opinion, but they would grow it There ua, 

said “ Yes’ m hp 1 ■ 5 °U g01ng t ° grow tobacco m the face of that duty ? ” l] e 
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only cost them 2 s. 6 cl. ; and when they intended not to pay the Excise upon a 
hogshead of tobacco, they sent this license in the name of John Knox, or any body 
else, they got a permit upon it, and then they took the tobacco into stock, they 
never paid any Excise whatever. I do not know whether that will account for the 
very great difference that appears in the report, because it appears that there is an 
enormous difference ; but I know to a certainty that that was done before I left 
Ireland, and I understood that they continued the same practice after I left Ireland. 

Do you know whether that operation is remedied at the present moment?— I be- 
lieve there is a much better system of collection of revenue generally in Ireland. In 
fact it is now a Custom duty in Ireland, and paid, as it is here, before the tobacco 
is delivered. Upon the subject of the effect of the very high duty, I will mention 
a fact which will show what is resorted to to avoid it. There is one manufacturer 
in Belfast, for whom we were in the habit of shipping tobacco ; lie told me at the 
time the duty was 4#. per pound, that under the press in which they put the 
roll tobacco to press it, they have brown paper to receive all the droppings of the 
tobacco, and when it was completely saturated, they let it dry a little, and they sold 
this brown paper so saturated for 10 d. a pound. 

Will you explain the process by which the duty is paid on tobacco upon its im- 
portation ?— The manufacturer goes to the warehouse and gives notice that he wants 
a particular hoghshead which has been transferred to him by the merchant, and 
then it is paid and he takes the order to the keeper of the warehouse, who delivers 
him the hogshead, and gives him a permit for it upon paying the duty. 

Have you been in the habit of inspecting the various qualities of tobacco that 
have been grown in this country and Ireland ? — I never saw any tobacco grown in 
England except what I have seen growing in a garden; I saw a sample of Mr. 
Brodigan’s in Ireland, and we had samples sent over to us in Liverpool. I had a 
sample of snuff made entirely from Irish tobacco, and you would hardly know it 
from some of Lundyfoot’s in appearance, and I understand from the manufacturers 
that that is the only way in which it might possibly be extensively introduced, for 
that a new flavour can easier be imparted to it in that state than in merely cutting 
it for use as tobacco ; but I would say from the sample I saw of Mr. Brodigan s 
which is the best I have seen of any Irish tobacco, it is more akin to the worst 
quality of Canadian tobacco that we have had this year. 

Do you not believe that inferiority may arise from its being an inferior species ?— 
It may be so, but it appears to me to resemble the Canadian tobacco; but I think 
the particular quality of tobacco is derived in a great measure from the soil, be- 
cause you see that in Maryland there is one kind of tobacco, and in Kentucky an- 
other, and in Virginia another kind ; I have seen tobacco which came from Virginia, 
having originally come from Maryland seed, and that partook partly of the ap- 
pearance of Maryland and partly the appearance of Virginia. 

From your inquiries and your knowledge, do you believe that the mode of culti- 
vating tobacco in Ireland is not so slovenly and so unprofitable that if a better course 
of manufacture had been pursued, a better article would be produced ?— I think 
that tobacco is capable of improvement, but it never could come up to the quality 
of American tobacco. 

Do you think that it would be superior to Canadian tobacco by proper mode of 
cultivation ? — I do not think it would. 

From your knowledge of Ireland, do you consider that the introduction of tobacco 
cultivation would be beneficial to the poor of that country? — I conceive that if the 
grower paid the duty, the profit would be very little more than the profit upon other 
crops. 

Are you not of opinion that it being necessary to mix American tobacco with the 
Irish, the decreased price at which the mixed tobacco would be sold would increase 
the consumption of American tobacco ? — It would appear that there is an increase 
of 100,000 pounds duty-paid tobacco the last year, and of course it is possible 
that from the very low price at which they have been able to sell it by mixing the 
Irish tobacco with the American tobacco that may have had an effect in increasing 
the quantity of American tobacco, but if the growth was to go on for two or three 
years more, I have no doubt that the revenue would be nearly destroyed, and the 
quantity of Anrerican tobacco imported be materially lessened. 

Would not the increased growth of tobacco in this country increase the quantity 
of American tobacco consumed, in consequence of its being mixed with the 
American?— No; I think that the taste of the country might be brought gradually, 
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as it has been in France, to use a very small quantity of American tobacco with 
; the native grown. 1 

Suppose a duty of i s. 8 d. could be levied on home-grown tobacco, and that th 
American duty was lowered to 25. 2d. on that supposition do you think the revenue 
would be increased or diminished ? — I should say the revenue would be increased 
because every thing that lowers the duty will increase the quantity of tobacco brought 
to charge, and will lessen the temptation to smuggle the foreign tobacco ; for in the 
years 1796, 1797, and 1798, when Ireland was in a very disturbed state and very 
full of troops, and the difficulty of smuggling was very great, the quantity of duty 
paid was more than double what it is now, at the then high duty. The high duty in 
fact is a great temptation, and the only thing that could possibly encourage ‘the 
home-growth. 

Mr. John Kymer was again called in ; and further Examined. 

HAVE you any thing to state to the Committee in illustration of the evidence 
you gave on a former day ? — I have brought different samples of Virginia tobacco 
to show the Committee the different stages of it. 

[The Witness produced several samples , which were inspected by the Committee.'] 

Supposing a duty of 2 s. 2d. were put upon the American tobacco, and a duty of 
is. 8 d. upon the home-grown tobacco, do you think that the produce would be 
greater or less to the revenue than it is at this'moment ? — Being called upon to an- 
swer that at the moment, I think it would be very injurious to the revenue, because 
the English tobacco would be grown for the purposes of smuggling, and government 
would be losing the difference of the duty of 1 0 d. a pound upon the American. 

Would they not get 1 s. 8 d. upon all the home-grown 1 — Upon that portion of it 
on which the duty was collected. 

Mr. James Dunlop called in; and Examined. 

HAVE you been long in the tobacco trade?— Forty-five years. 

Are you an American merchant ? — I have been always in the tobacco trade as a 
merchant. 

In what state is the trade now ?— It is in the most languid state that I have ever 
known it. 

To what do you attribute the prevailing languor ?— The agitation in a great mea- 
sure, in the first place relative to stemmed or stripped tobacco. That question was 
settled about three or four weeks ago by Mr. Goulburn; and now this question 
relative to the growth of tobacco at home is a second reason for the present de- 
pressed state of the trade. 

If the measure which has been submitted to the consideration of Parliament, the 
object of which is to permit tobacco to be cultivated in the United Kingdom under 
a fixed duty, were to be carried into effect, what would be its effect upon your trade 
as an importer of American tobacco?— In a case of that kind, where the duty is so 
extremely heavy, every body connected with it would be cautious in making pur- 
chases and of course the trade would become very languid, as it is now ; there has 
been very little demand for tobacco for this six or eight months in consequence of 
these different questions. It is a matter of very serious importance to the importer 
of tobacco. 

The Committee have been informed that a large portion of tobacco now in ware- 
houses belongs to American subjects, is that so ?— Not any large portions ; some 
tobacco belongs to them ; in those cases the British merchant has advanced money. 
When they ship their tobacco, they generally draw for three-fourths of the value, 
therefore it becomes British property in a great measure. 

Then the Committee understand that it is of very great importance to the persons 
engaged in a trade similar to your own, that the present measure should be disposed 
of as speedily as possible ? — Of the utmost possible importance, and to the revenue 
also. 



Do you believe that a duty of is. 8 d. on the pound, if levied upon the home- 
grown tobacco, would prevent its being grown ?— I think not. 

Do you think that a duty of is. 8 d. a pound could be collected ?— Certainly 
not. 

If it could not be collected, what would be the effect of the attempt upon your 
trade as an importing merchant ?— ' The effect would be that a much less quantity 
would be brought to this country for consumption. 

In 
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In what slate would the trade be during the time the attempt was making to 
collect the revenue ? — It would continue in the same languid state ; the immense 
establishments for manufacturing, and the trade of the merchant, and the collection 
of the revenue, would all suffer in a very great .degree. 

Do you think the revenue now collected upon imported tobacco would be mate- 
rially affected by the attempt to grow it in Great Britain, if the revenue could not 
be strictly collected ?— Certainly, very materially affected by it. 

To what extent? — I have not the least idea; it depends upon the quantity of 
tobacco that is grown ; but if it is permitted to be grow n, of course it must pass 
in different directions in the country, which would enable smugglers to pass their 
tobacco ; it w'ould be impossible to tell which was smuggled and which was not, 
and therefore the revenue must suffer excessively. 

Is it your belief that the cultivation and the transport of the home-grown tobacco, 
would serve as a cloak for the conveyance of smuggled tobacco, and in that way 
tend to increase the smuggling of foreign tobacco ? — I think it would. 

What has led you to state that you think the duty could not be strictly collected 
upon tobacco of home growth ? — The very high duty on foreign tobacco of 3 s. a 
pound creates such a temptation to smuggling, and the facility with which this 
article could be taken out of the field and dried and used for smoking, of course 
would enable persons who were passing round those fields, to take a plant of 
tobacco and hang it up and dry it and use it, which would take the place of duty- 
paid tobacco, and of course that person who would otherwise use the duty-paid 
tobacco, would be contented with this. 

Are the Committee to understand that if a small quantity was purloined from a 
field, it could by any ordinary process of drying be prepared for use by any cottager 
or small farmer, or individual who stole it? — The negroes in Virginia take a plant 
from the field and hang it up in their cottages and let it dry there till they want it, 
and when they want to smoke it they put it in their pipe at once. 

Have you yourself been in Virginia? — I have ; I am a native of Glasgow, my 
father was in the business, and I first entered into the business in 1794, I then went 
to Virginia, where I was sixteen or seventeen years, and since that I have been a 
merchant in London for thirty years, always engaged in this trade. 

Supposing that an attempt was made to collect an Excise duty on tobacco, 
according to a process similar to that which is adopted by the Excise in other cases, 
that the quantity ultimately sold was to be charged with duty at the rate of so 
much per pound, doyou believe that it would be possible so to w atch a field of tobacco 
from the moment that the leaves become ripe, and to watch the progress of that 
field through all the different stages of harvesting, housing, fermenting, drying and 
ultimately placing in hogsheads, as to prevent any part of it from being surrep- 
titiously conveyed away, and to secure that the whole number of pounds grown 
shall be charged with a duty of is. 8 d. per pound, supposing always that the 
foreign duty remains at three shillings? — I think it is impossible. At one period 
the manufacturers of tobacco were permitted to send women into the King's ware- 
houses here to strip the leaves from the tobacco, leaving the stalk behind to be 
burnt, but they found that the women that were sent there, conveyed away so 
much under their clothes, and in different ways, that the manufacturers petitioned 
to have the thing done away. It is no more possible to keep persons from stealing 
tobacco, than it is from stealing a turnip in the night, and the temptation is of 
course ten times greater. 

Is not it also much more easily secreted? — Certainly; it goes into a much 
smaller compass. , 

Is there not great vigilance exercised by the officers who are m charge of the 
tobacco warehouses? — Yes; but notwithstanding all the vigilance, there is still 
great depredation. 

Is the tobacco warehouse accessible by more than one or two doors r — There arc 
two doors, one at the end where the ship is discharged, and the other to take it out. 

Is not every body who goes in and out subject to examination and search ? The 
labourers and working people are all subject to examination when they go out. 

Would it be possible, in your opinion, to establish, with reference to the farmers 
-premises, more particularly in Ireland, a superintendance at all approaching that 
which exists in the tobacco warehouses ?— 1 should think it utterly impossible ; 
you must employ labourers, and the lower orders of people. 

You say practically, the vigilance now exercised is insufficient?— It is ; owing to 
the high duty, which holds out great temptation to a labourer. 
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You have lived in Virginia many years ? — I have. 
j A celebrated man has given his opinion of tobacco culture in the following terms 
that “ it is a culture productive of infinite wretchedness ; those employed in it are* 
in a continual state of exertion, beyond the powers of nature to support, little food 
of any kind is raised by them, so that the men and animals on these farms are 
badly fed, and the earth is rapidly impoverished.” Do you agree in that opinion* 
— Not to the full extent; I do not think the slaves are overworked. Tobacco 
certainly returns nothing to the land, and therefore it is one of the worst crops that 
any body can put upon the land ; there is no food for man or beast. I know nothin? 
but a great ugly worm that will eat it. * 

Is it an exhausting crop ? — Exceedingly. 

Is it not, in Virginia, continually grown on the same ground, without any rotation 
of crops ?— It may be taken twice upon the same ground, but then the ground is left 
m such an impoverished state, that it will produce nothing almost afterwards. 

Do you think that might be corrected by a proper rotation of crops, and a proper 
application of manure ?— It might be in some degree corrected, but the tobacco 
grown on dunged land, is always of bad flavour and of bad colour. In new land 
they cut down the timber, burn it in immense quantities, strew the ashes upon the 
ground, and then the tobacco is grown upon that ground, and produces a bright 
fine, strong leaf. 6 * 

Do you consider the circumstance of the persons employed in the cultivation 
being in a continual state of exertion, as a reason for calling it “ a culture pro 
ductive of infinite wretchedness”?— Certainly not; I think it is not productive of 
infinite wretchedness. Upon a tobacco plantation alone, there will be great 
wretchedness; but in connection with other things, in Virginia, the slaves live in 
tolerable comfort ; and a planter of America generally raises as much food for his 
people as they require, and then the proceeds of the tobacco will go to purchase 
manufactured goods for clothing, &c. 

Were you rightly understood to state, that the quality of tobacco is injured if 
there is a necessity for putting soil upon the ground ’—Certainly. (Another question 
was put to the witness here.) The greater the quantity of the plant upon the Ground 
of course the worse the quality of the article will be. In Virginia the plant is in 
row's, at the distance of about four feet apart, and then the tobacco grows so as to 
cover the whole land ; if you have more plants, of course they will be of inferior 
quality ; then they take off the top at a certain number of leaves, and then it spreads 
over the whole ground. r 

Supposing soil to be put upon the land in order to produce the plant, if you re- 
duce the number of the plants, may you have the plants as fine as if there was no 
necessity tor laying on soil r — There is some land in Virginia that will not bear good 
tobacco at all ; it depends upon the quality of the land, and its being fresh. 

Is the soil of Great Britain or Ireland likely to be favourable for the growth of' 
tobacco r— I should think the soil is not favourable, and the climate is & very un- 
favourable ; no doubt it may be grow n here, but it is a most uncertain crop even in 
V irginia. 1 

If an attempt was made to levy a duty upon tobacco by an acreable rate, either 
by fixing it permanently at so many pounds per acre, or on quantities to be ascer- 
tained by inspectors employed by government annually, could such a mode of 
charging the duty be certain or equal ?— Never; in the first place there is a great 
difficulty m getting it planted ; in the next place you never can tell what the plant 
will be, whether the crop will be good or not ; and in the last place, if a frost 
were to take it, for instance, when it is nearly ripe, it would fall like the tops of 
potatoes, and become perfectly black, and he lost entirely in one night • therefore 
it is an exceedingly uncertain crop, even in Virginia, but here I should think any 
man would be mad that would attempt to grow tobacco, with a view of selling it 
without any protecting duty. - 

Have the goodness to examine the samples of Irish tobacco which have been 
presented to the Committee; (The same were inspected by the Witness.) what is 
your opinion of that tobacco ? — This is about the poorest tobacco I ever saw ■ 

1 have seen many hogsheads of tobacco burnt in Virginia much better than' 
,, ex P' a . in h . ow that happened ; during the period that Virginia was at- 
In rpii^ G t r !L Br l? m as a L colon - v > there was a colonial law appointing persons 
to receive at the public warehouses all the tobacco that was made in the country 
to examine it ; and it was in their option whether this tobacco was merchantable or 

not ; 
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not ; if it were not merchantable, it was ordered to be carried to a kiln which they Mr. 

had' and burnt; and long after the peace this law continued, till at length it was James Dunlop. 

thought a very great hardship that a man should bring his property 1 50 miles, and v — 

that any other man should have the power of saying it is not merchantable, and 28 May, 

burning it, and that law was done away ; and they now have what they call passed 1 3 °* 
tobacco, which is tobacco which those inspectors say is lit to ship as merchantable, 
and refused tobacco which they say ought hot to be shipped ; however they are 
both sold, and persons in that country now pick it over, and make it merchantable. 

Is there any duty on tobacco in America? — There is a state tax of 6 s. per 
hogshead charged upon every hogshead that passes through the public warehouse ; 
there were public inspectors appointed, or warehouse-keepers, who receive this 
tobacco, and they grant a receipt for it, and when it is taken out to be shipped, 
the person taking it out, pays this duty of 6$. per hogshead. 

Must it be taken to the warehouse ? — It must be taken to the warehouse. 

Supposing you were in possession of a hogshead of such tobacco as this Irish 
tobacco you have now inspected, and that it could not be taken into consumption, 
without being subject to the same duty as is now applicable to all imported tobacco, 
should you expect to be able to sell it? — Never; I sold 60 hogsheads of tobacco 
yesterday for exportation, and the Committee would be astonished to see the differ- 
ence between that and this. 

How much per pound did you get for the sixty hogsheads ? — Threepence. 

If that tobacco was subject to a duty of 2 5. 6d. instead of 35. a pound, should 
you sell it? — Never. 

What could you get for it for exportation ? — A penny a pound would be the 
utmost ; I do not think any one would buy it for exportation. 

Have you ever seen any home-grown tobacco before ? — Never. 

Do you think that the inferiority of that tobacco arises from its being badly 
cultivated, or from its being inferior in itself? — It proceeds from its being inferior 
in itself ; there is no substance, the flavor is bad, the quality is bad ; there is a book 
published, which speaks of growing two thousand weight of tobacco upon an acre 
of land ; if it be such tobacco as that, it is impossible, there is no weight in it ; the 
substance of the tobacco constitutes its value. 

Do you know anything of French grown tobacco ? — I have seen a great deal of 
I it ; I have sold a great deal of tobacco to the French rdgie. 

What is the quality of the French tobacco as compared with this ? — I never 
saw any so bad as this ; some of the Southern tobacco in the neighbourhood of 
Bourdeaux is pretty good, but they are obliged to mix it considerably with Virginia 
tobacco. 

Is there much grown in Alsace ? — I believe there is some. 

Do you know any thing of the tobacco that goes by the name of Amersfort? — 

Very well ; that tobacco has a fine colour and a very particular smell, which makes 
it valuable for snuff, and they import it here to mix with other tobacco for snuff ; 
there is no other tobacco that has the same flavour. 

Does that flavour arise from the peculiarity of the soil? — I do not know. 

What price does Amersfort tobacco bear in the London market? — I cannot 
answer that question ; but it is imported and sold here, paying duty. 

With reference to the quality of the tobacco you have now imspected, do you en- 
tertain any doubt that if the trade was perfectly free and there was no duty upon the 
tobacco, it would not answer to cultivate such tobacco as that, in competition with 
what could be imported from America? — I think not ; I do not think that any one 
would buy such tobacco as this. 

Supposing there was no duty upon American tobacco, do you think it could be 
for the advantage of any man to cultivate tobacco in England or Ireland ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

What protection would you think it necessary to give to the home-grower, in order 
to produce the cultivation of tobacco in this country ?— In my opinion, if foreign 
trade is at all desirable this country would benefit much more by the land which 
produces such tobacco as this being turned to other purposes than tobacco. With 
respect to the comparative value of this tobacco, I do not think this tobacco would 
sell for a penny a pound; I would not give any thing for it myself, then I cannot 
sav what protection would be necessary. 

Do you think, if a duty of 6d. per lb. was put upon the tobacco imported from 
the United States, and this were allowed to be grown free, that it would be for the 
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advantage of the English grower to grow tobacco in this country ?_Not of « ■ 
tolm y ’ .n Ut lf ", coul ‘ l improved to make it like the Dutch and the Amersfdrt 
b.^ as SSir," m ' ght te SrOWn - With “ Pr0teCti " e d,Uy - but " 0t >0 

Are there not different varieties of tobacco which require different soils ? —The,. 

are a number of varieties. ‘ nere 

comS a, ” 0t , S0 t h fPP e " , that ll 'P kind of tobacco which is best adapted to thi, 
r™dd fro y , en , d ! scovered ? -in such a climate as this 1 should not think 
a weed from any tropica] climate ever can be cultivated to any perfection. 

IoImcco?— -N ever. 11 * ‘° entCT bt ° ““P^on with the foreign 

lSrodi™„l ° boZ 5 er h ,atio " s make "P°" any of the statements contained in Mr. 
ii r, r ^ .1 ' ^ have, there is a calculation in page 103, in which he makes 

in Viraink tobacco may be grown in Ireland at 5f. 10s. per hogshead less than 
estimates the 1 W f ' 8 calcula tion is exceedingly erroneous, because he there 
th Z of line f e “ negr ° 500 dollars - That is the highest price any body 
nkntarii 8 8 & “ negr °- a " d he calc »l a tes the life of this negro. But on those 
vit™ t h S T re P roduce ne Z roes - alld while they are going on this way culti 
in “hft narSk, Th re P, rod ". ci "g, othe ‘' " e g™es, and the calculation is erLeous 

the neem 4 ’ ■ - he takcs ,he ne S™s sa PPOrt for half a year 1 1 /. 5 s. now 
tte ffir t me T ll ™ l ? “P° n India1 ' cor " »nd vegetables, costs nothing. I„ 
ct t of Xrindkn c ere ,S T °n "" rparket in the tow'ns, they cultivate juS suffil 
latknis miite er Z ? her th,Dgs to fed ««">. and "therefore the calcu- 

Leshead’of tob °“ S i , At * dls mome ”‘ he says that the expense of raising a 
a clntrl of “ I'? ^ ' '?'■ N °w “ Virginia I should be glad .0 Site 
The comln! Z ■ d I *° SU PP ly . '’ 00 ° hogsheads of Virginia tobacco at to /. 

I r ~as p ^VaV^6°r to ' ,s about 3 * * - 1 k — " - ■» 

Unted l the trade of ‘ohacco during the hostilities with the 

IVas there anv rn t lC ' TJ " as a blockade of the whole coast of America, 

of Z S"v J “ iTi 6 qUa " Wy ° n h! '" d in tWs eountl T at the termination 
mmrtero V y , al1 > our government granted licenses to bring it from all 
quarteis, and we exerted ourselves to get it in in different ways 

with the tobacco trade a sufficient length of time to 
ifteted Scotknd mid i ; 0ni , mitt | ee i. “bother, from some difference in the laws which 
ta ta course rfZ Ame 8 mth respec ‘ “'0 gtowth of tobacco, there did not 
not kn!w fti thini American war arise a cultivation of tobacco in Scotland ? — I do 
not know any thing of those circumstances myself ; I have heard of them I came 

mto the business ,0,784, after the first American war. ' Ic ““ 

S “ me ‘ ime in 

and 1 kno » ^ 

fall uoo! Wm IfZ!“ ble f " the dU, Z’ ' V0Uld n0t tl,e amount of the depredation 
V a E™ , y° u ca " estimate what it is, but that is impossible, 

iobacco being a plant which requires considerable distance between the Diants 

u p7„ Zh £ S "’S''! be .“ ti “ ted “PO" aa acre > and as theZmb^ of 
leaves upon each plant might he estimated, could not you estimate the tveiuht from 

weirtZuce'TnH^ 0 '’ “ ■?" W»» because some" pH Z 

leaves ’ 1,111 We 'S h a P ou " d ' having the same number of 

a dmy Zi!h duty he caum , I ' Umber , of y ears together, make himself answerable for 
fan nmr v n- ^ 6 Ca ^ n °f . secui ' e >» the sale of his commodity ? — Certainly not 
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T)o you think it would be possible for the cultivator to protect himself under any 
• -cuinstances ? — If you have garden culture and there is a wall all round it, and ^ 
•f ' you place a man at the gate with his lock and key, and examine everybody as 
Ley pass out and pass in ; but to cultivate this article as a crop of field culture in 
this country is impossible in my opinion. 

Supposing that a considerable portion of any crop of tobacco is purloined sur- 
ptjtiously, during its growth, from the owner, and carried into consumption without 
any charge of duty, must not the sale of that tobacco, duty free, interfere with the 
sale of foreign tobacco, which must necessarily be charged with duty ? — Certainly. 

Poes not the sale of such purloined tobacco necessarily insure a diminution of 
the duty-paid tobacco? — Unquestionably. 

Supposing an acre of tobacco to produce 2,ooo lbs., the duty upon that at 
is. 8 d. per pound, would amount to about 160/. or 170/. ; now supposing anybody 
to cultivate fifty acres, that would amount to somewhere about 1 0,000/. ; do you 
think there is any man hardy enough to give a bond for 10,000/. for the duty on 
a crop which is so uncertain that a frosty night might destroy half its value ? — 1 
think no man in his senses would do such a thing. 

Supposing that the Excise Board, or some other constituted Board had the power 
of making deductions on account of losses which had been proved to have arisen 
from the inclemency of the weather, would your last answer still apply to it ? — Cer- 
tainly ; because I think it is impossible for any Board to come by any means to a 
conclusion upon such a subject as the deterioration that the tobacco would suffer, 
they could have nothing but the evidence of the planter himself. 

If the planter himself produced the damaged leaves, w'hat interest could he have 
in trying to defeat the revenue? — If it were damaged by frost it would fail like the 
top of a potatoe and become perfectly black, and impossible to be carried into any 
place to be examined ; on the other hand, if it were very dry, it would go to snuff, 
such a process as that would be impossible : but another thing that is very likely to 
happen, is a collusion between the farmer and his servants and the officers; we 
know very well that such things in this part of London happen every day ; Excise 
officers who are sworn do their duty, and Custom House officers, are very often the 
very persons that do the mischief. 

Which do you consider would tend most to the benefit of the cultivator, that the 
duty should be paid upon the cured article, or by an acreable tax ? — My opinion is, 
that neither the one nor the other would be for the benefit of the cultivator, that it 
must be a losing crop to him under any circumstances. 

Which would be the least injurious?— It is a question that I cannot answer. 

Which do you believe would be more efficient to the revenue, to collect the duty 
upon the cured article or by an acreable tax ?-— It is a question that it is impossible 
for me to answer : I think it is impossible that the duty could be secured upon all 
the tobacco that is grown. 

Are you acquainted with the mode of cultivating tobacco in this country and in 
Ireland ? — No, I never saw it. 

Are you able to say what means the cultivator has of securing to himself the 
produce uf his land?— I have been in Ireland, and I have seen the people of 
Ireland, and I know they like a little smuggling very well, and I think it would 1 be 
very dangerous for any man to stop an Irishman with a pound or two of tobacco 
in his hand, if he had taken it from an adjoining field ; I should not like to 
attempt it. 

Do you know what means the French possess of obtaining the benefit of the 
plantations they make?— They have the same means as they have here. 

Do you think that smuggling in the tobacco trade has increased since the home- 
grown tobacco has been cultivated ? — I do not know how long the home-grown 
tobacco has been cultivated. 

Do you think it has increased in the last five years ? I think it has ; there is 
a great deal of smuggling. 



Mr. 

James Dunlop. 



28 May, 
1830. 



Mr. John Field, jun. called in ; and Examined. 

YOU are a manufacturer of tobacco at Liverpool ? — I am. Mr. 

How long have you been engaged in business? — Upwards of twenty years. JvhnFieltJjym. 

And in that time has the tobacco which has been manufactured by you; been 
almost altogether American tobacco? — The whole of it. 

Have you ever manufactured Dntch tobacco? — No. 

Have you ever manufactured Irish tobacco? — No. 
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turS" 6 y °“ 86611 IriSh t0baCC0? “ Yes ’ both manufactured and unmanufi*. 

' , Have the goodness to look at the two samples that lie upon the tab'e and 

1S30 'l V v a y0U l -? mk t0bacc0 of that descri P tion would be sold for, supposing * 3 *?® 
Liverpool it was subject to the same duty, namely, 3 s. upon the pound ! ! n 
that foreign tobacco is now liable to?— It is rather difficult^ sav, because i' 8 ^ 
not aware whether this tobacco will suit the taste of the ™ n«nm»r 1 dtn 



at o c 77 A 7i 7 7 inat ls ’ 1 sftould va ‘ ue the American tobacco 
Jf- 4</ - a P ound . ™ d I should value this at 3 ». ; but I could only introduce ! 
small proportion of this with the American ” a 

JSi Sh0Uld y0U USe ! * ?_r ° r “ t0baCC0 ’ that is P™ d P al 'y coa. 

Are the Committee to conclude then, that if it were possible to levy upon tobac 

fheforelJ $ ! 1 h*" e ’“ d ; \ du S ° f 2S ' Sd ' P er P“““ d - tl “ A could find asal“ 

th wr gn n dUtybe,ng 3 S \ 1 should thlnk t0 a liuiited extent, but very limited ’ 
What effect do you think would be produced upon the tobacco tmde! if the 

Sr M der 46 COD ‘! dara ? ion of Parliament were carried into effect £ 
* “M nk 11 would very materially injure it. 

lect the Avenue. think S0? - Be0ause 1 think * " ould be impracticable to col. 

Have you turned your attention at all to that subject ?— Yes 

venue “ Zfb T. J ° U heard , su g8f ted for the purpose of securing the re. 
venue . Both a duty per pound, and an acreable duty. 

« diffi y u U th,nkthe . dut y Per pound could be securely levied ? — I think not • I think 
tha Slr Uld K ar , ,Se fr0m ^ toba j CO not being 111 ripe at the same time and 
npe d be taken ° ff in a ciandesti ” « ■* 

the W y dTn,o *e tSl ‘ hat ‘ he ^ br0Ught *" 

J ou t h, nk it would be easy to secure it when in the farmer’s premises!— I 
am not sufficiently acquainted with the process of curing to answer that question 1 
Can you form any estimate of the time that would be required before it could 
£3 ^'^ d »Y;'ther to the customer or to , be possession 3 f the governmenT 
Dona ■— JNo , I do not understand the culture of it at all. 

dutvwhlJT mT d y .° Ur att J endon to the Possibility of levying an equal and fair 
uty whmh will be estimated by acreable assessment ?— No ; I do not see how it 

co°mne fedm v " f 1 ° f the I*— * *»** be levied! Tthe gro“e^ were 

hannen tit h g Ti b °" d - f ° r ? S L P a J ment of dat y to a certain amount, it misht 
happen that by the seventy of the weather the tobacco might be injured and “he 
would not have the tobacco for which he had entered into abond J ’ 

Have you seen much Irish tobacco ?-I have not seen a great deal of it • I had 
about.56 pound* of Irish manufactured tobacco sent J> wi ! h d “ 1 “ 

Can they use it legally in Ireland ?— No. 

Was it snuff or tobacco ? — Cut tobacco. 

it ™ Sed‘ e SUre ,ha ‘ “ W “ UnmiXed ?_I have " ot tbe least hesitati ““ i» 

w£ t lt P be, e ,e did y0 “ 8i, fu f0r 2 Two shillings and eight pence a pound, 
it wa«J tb f tta t 6 than the avera g e of American tobacco J— Very inferior- 
L not ex"!XV „ a „V' e “"‘J f ligad ‘° T U “ P 1,1 VCT y smail quontitiei so small 
that if we had™ , popod to sixty ; the man that stoved the tobacco said, 
materia^ P m ° re ' hat “ would llave in J ured tha quality of the other verjl 

Was it better or worse than this before the Committee?— I should think it had 
b Si” ade fr ° m t0bacc0 rather tofaior to that 

follow i! “it?! ? lue ° f ? e best . sam P le of Ilish tobac “ joo h«e seen ?-I cannot 
S° val^tht^ « iootmectragit with the duty; independently of the duty I should 
the duty. 1 ’ U W ° U d n0t be used for bome consu mpt«on independently of 

Ho you think that if there were no duty levied upon tobacco, and no prohibition 
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w it that the American tobacco would so entirely supersede the home growth 
to g r0 ' rev ’ ent jt being grown ? — My decided opinion is, that if American tobacco 
** W admitted free of duty, there would be none grown in this country. 

^Supposing it was admitted at 3 d. a pound, would there be any grown in this 
— In a very small proportion. 

C ° If the duty upon the foreign tobacco were a duty of 6 d. a pound, would there be 
v cultivation of it in this country?— Not to any extent. 

&n Would the project that is under consideration materially injure you in your trade? 

I think it would be a material injury if it were carried into effect. 

"~Do you think it would increase the illicit trade?— I think there would be a very 
ea t quantity of tobacco grown in this country that would be introduced into con- 
sumption without payment of duty. 



Mr. 

John Field, jun. 
28 May, 
1830. 



Veneris, 4° die Junii , 1830. 

SIR HENRY PARNELL, BARONET, 

IN THE CHAIR. 
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Mr. Joseph Swamoick called in ; and Examined. . 



WHERE do you reside? — At Chester. 

Are you connected with the tobacco trade ?— I am a manufacturer. 

Has your attention lately been drawn to the proposal for promoting the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco in Great Britain and Ireland ? —It has. 

State to the Committee what, in your opinion, would be the effect of that measure? 

With regard to the eligibility of growing tobacco, it appears to me that the 

revenue can never be secured under the home growth. ^ 

What reason have you for entertaining that opinion? — The article of tobacco is 
consumed by all classes of people, especially by the poor ; and if it is to be grown 
in an open field, it will be consequently subject to pilferage, to extensive pilferage ; 
it is an article not merely consumed by the poor, but it stands in the rank of spirits 
or opium; the habitual users of it are restless and uneasy without it, and there is 
scarcely anything they will not do to obtain it ; if it should escape direct pilferage 
to a great extent, if the farmer by extreme watchfulness is able to prevent that, I 
am not aware, nor have I been able to conceive of any regulation which shall pre- 
vent the farmer coming into collusion with the thief. Suppose the farmer could 
get 8 d. for his leaf, if he sold it fairly, and by collusion with a person that is to 
take this tobacco in an irregular way, could divide the duty with him ; then he is 
under an express temptation to do so. What regulation can be resorted to to pro- 
tect an open field culture against such proceedings I am not at all able to conceive ; 
therefore, I think the revenue cannot be protected, and the fair trader has the same 
interest precisely ; I conceive that we who are in the habit of paying the duties, 
should infallibly have to come into greater competition than we now have with the 
smugglers ; there would be plenty of individuals found to buy stolen tobacco, and 
those who would not must go to the wall. 

Suppose the case that it was found possible to protect the tobacco from pilfering 
in the field, could any means be resorted to to protect it from pilfering after its 
removal and during the time it was curing?— I think the principal danger would be 
in pilfering from the field ; because, if it was cured in locked up premises, then, 
perhaps, Tegulations might be contrived to render the curer answerable for a given 
weight of tobacco ; but what is to protect it in the open field I cannot conceive. 
Supposing a field of tobacco was growing in the neighbourhood of Chester, what 
is to protect an open field growth with a heavy duty upon it from pillage. 

Do you think a farmer’s premises could be rendered so secure as to prevent pil- 
fering and clandestine removal during the time it was being cured ? I think the 
difficulty as to that would be with the farmer himself ; his inducements to removal 
and to collusion with the thief or the smuggler would be so strong, that J really 
am not aware of any regulation which could possibly protect the revenue^ under 
such circumstances ; for even now, with all the advantages of the Customs check 
as well as the Excise, even now there is extensive smuggling going on m all parts ot 
the country. . 
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Jn'ph’sLmLi what Tf?’ lf 11 cou J d be found possible, though you state it to be unlikeW 

v ; tobacco could be secured from clandestine removal either from the fields or it/ 

4 June, P" 7 «t . d0 JOU think it would be possible to secure the ultimate pi ' 

1830. the . , g*? t0 government ?— I conceive it would not be possible hJ nient 

the article itself is not one, as far as I have seen, that will bear a high dutv ? USe 
remarkable thing that in America it is not even attempted to grow tobacco at aV* * 
40 degrees latitude; there is nothing north of Maryland on which a single hoo-Jul 
is grown for exportation. 0 °s s nead 

When you say it is a commodity that will not bear a high duty, you mean , 
tobacco as is likely to bo grown in the United Kingdom ?— Yes. 1 h 

Examine the specimen which is now put before you, and state what comparisn 
does that bear in quality with the tobacco of American growth 5 — I have no™ 
ception that any person whose reputation as a manufacturer stands upon his qual?' 
would use that in any degree, F quality. 

Would you purchase it if the law permitted you to do so ?-The last time I 
in Liverpool, which is about a fortnight ago, I saw some samples of CanadW 
tobacco, certainly considerably better than this, hut they were offered to me at such 
a price, that they would have cost me 3,. . d. with the It, ; 1 could ,,e"er dS 
of paying a duty upon them ; if any man would give them me I would not pay S 
^ " hkhi3 ‘ hed “^ 1 

. th “= s P eclm ™ s of Canadian tobacco were better than what you hold in ye™ 
nf 7 m? better certainly in point of flavour, and something better in 12 

ka cXnlSc ' ” 0t ‘ he S ‘ ighteSt d °“ bt ‘ hiS t0baCC ° W ° Uld be " SK i 

Is there any great difference in the specimen now shown you? (hatidine tk 
Witness another portion .) — That is better tobacco. 1 S ‘ 

Iherf, r aleable m o lb , e P re J sentstate “f the market?— If you were to offer this with 
the duty of, say 1 s. 8 d. I dare say it is a tobacco that might be sold, but not at 
such a price as, 1 conceive, would be necessary to remunerate the grower I dar 

7stXira e nt U tohace ° WOl,ld “ ■ t0baC °° in sma11 qtantitiesl the proportion 
toe 1 „ y , b .1, ’ ' S a T tenal ““'l-fttion with all manufacturers, because 
of suS in ,h -r 0 ? ,U , Ch aS tbe leaf 0ffwhich « is tripped ; the proporto 

b not the stalk used for the manufacture of snuff?— Yes 

bv cporL! 8 ^ that "ff s c ° nsumed ; 1 should conceive that that stalk would be used 
snuffs it i™“dVe”rubous J " S q “ al,tJ “ “ ejlceedi "8'y infe ™ri d >at for all plain 

secn a sned™rLTlrito! 0 SPeCi TK ° f ‘° baCC ° put before 7™> and having before 

adduced rf tta, Tan S r n f.^tow°, t: T" ' * W P— « freely be 

. „ 1 r 1, * ac * ; that subsequent to the year 1770, when the Art 

thfhdh A ^ lowln g ‘^ growth of tobacco in Ireland, no use wZs made of that tS 
gav t to toe’ eterime'n ,his hatbeT^e ed 

in “E u "ffl STJT”? ° f although some 

about .00 hogshead” Ti L^ tbe , ^aabou,5 ’ perba P s >” < b at year there was 

toe gr f owth 7 oft n Sa"°en ° re ‘ hl d ““‘J h” ”'“ d ° d ’" ““Jbe^maS'ctuiSl'i 

i , ^ ^ was so large as to decrease the nrire • fm* i, QC 

tota n cS P inT» ‘° me , by th \ brokeraw h “ served the manufactmers.’who used this 

ave, wnnm a short time, been offered at Newry for a shilling a pound 

turers 
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f those places ; the only evidence I have of tobacco coming into this country, 
manufactured here, is, that a London broker told me yesterday, that in 
a« d returns of manufactured tobacco which were sent to him for sale, he was sure 
s ° ,n ® Trish tobacco was in them. 

S u ve vou any reason to believe that the consumption of Irish grown tobacco in 
_ , fl nd has affected the trade of the smuggler in tobacco, rather more than the trade 
c Te duty-paid tobacco ? — I conceive it has been entirely a substitute for smuggled 
ot . „ r0 • the quantity of duty-paid tobacco has not fallen off; no one who has at- 
to our trade, can doubt for an instant that the smuggling into Ireland is 
1611 rmous • I conceive this tobacco has been used chiefly as a substitute for 
CD , railed tobacco ; the smuggled tobacco standing the Irish consumer in about 
sfd. or 2 s. 6 d., and the Irish grown tobacco having sold on the average, on the 
?roDof 1828, at about is. $d. 

TToon what grounds do you suppose the smuggled tobacco costs the person buy- 
■ „ it 2 5 . Ad. a lb. ? — I have frequently inquired of the broker what they learn upon 
5 S ubiect, and their report to me is, what I observe in the Tenth Report, that when 
Sp duty was as., the opinion delivered by some of the officers examined under that 
Tenth Report is, that the price paid to the smuggler, was about 3 s. Ad; the duty 
upjnff now* 35., that corresponds with the report I have received from the brokers 
in Liverpool, who state, that about 2 *. 4 d. is the price of the smuggled leaf; they 
Save an opportunity of knowing it in this way ; in the communications which take 
Ice between the purchaser and the broker, it is matter of frequent conversation, as 
So the quantity of smuggling that is going on ; it has been repeatedly stated to me, 
hv the different brokers in Liverpool, that the Irish tobacco merchant has told them 
he is obliged to keep a certain proportion of baled tobacco or smuggled tobacco, in 
order to supply the man that buys from them duty-paid tobacco. 

You have said that the home grown tobacco has been made a substitute for 
smuggled tobacco, and that the quantity of duty-paid tobacco has increased m 
Ireland • if you had reason to believe there was a great increase on smuggled tobaceo, 
should you still entertain the same opinion ?— No doubt of it ; but I must, to answer 
that question, go at large into an explanation which I would otherwise not wish to 
give. The effect of lowering- the duty 1 s. the pound has been to increase the con 
sumntion In 1 825 we were with the then Chancellor of the Exchequer ; he asked 
us what we thought would be the effect of lowering the duty a shilling. I told him 
mv opinion was this, that it would increase the general consumption by lowering the 
retail price, and that the revenue would get its proportion of the consumption and 
the smuggler would also get his proportion, because the lowering the charge would 
not be enough to at all interfere with the transactions of the smuggler. The result 
has been precisely what I anticipated; the increase in the actual consumption has 
been great; tobacco has fallen in most parts of the country from 41/. an ounce to 3d. 
and in some cases to 2 i d„ which is the guide for retail consumption ; then I think 
I should sav the probability is that smuggling has gone on increasing, because the 
smuggler must sell at the rate of the fair trader ; be cannot be undersold by the fair 
trader ; he must at least sell as low as the other does; his demand therefore will 
increase in the ratio of the general increasing demand ; the revenue gets its pro- 

% i ry“\toVretowror 5 .obacco in Ireland has made smuggling less fre- 
Quen t? — Bv so much as it lessens the demand. , 

q Do you not think that the demand has been such in Ireland as to haws' led to .the 
increase of smuggled tobacco from year to year?— I dare say it has, in all poor 
countries where toe vast majority of the people are destitute of comforts, the con- 
sumption of tobacco is in proportion to their destitution. :e .v. 

Yon have been asked whether tobaceo could be grown with advantage f the 
trade was free and no duty imposed, and you said you were . c °"™ e d ““ ld 
be so ; if such a duty were imposed as should be equal to the value of 
itself, say from 3 d. to A d. a pound, under such a protection as that do you beDev 
the cultivation of tobacco could be maintained 111 Great Bntam and Irdand . 
not think it would. I do not know what improvements the skill ' if 1 »ur 
might introduce generally into our agricultural proceedings ; but as to such tobacco 
as this, I think it is just good enough to be stolen; not quite good enough to be 

^Canvou state to the Committee, in your opinion, what protection would be suffi- 
cient to induce people to consume such tobacco as this in preference 0 impor 
tobacco, and therefore to enable the cultivator to grow it to advantage r-1 think 
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b a positive exclusion of foreign tobacco would force the home „ 

I am satisfied that in some districts such tobacco as th s coSld noThe""" toba «o • 
a strong evidence of that is, that in some districts wi,i„C ! “uld not be mtroducpd' 
' s , u3 '' d in England for chewing or quidding ; for instance , dlstr ‘cts jj 

which I serve, I dare not and cannot use the Kentucky to’barrn P th ™ “ dis Mct 
nothing but strong Virginia tobaccos. In districts whSfo b ’,‘ ey l,i11 C» 

into bfi a ‘“ 10St e f irelj ? reland > inferior tobaccos w U do" and'he 5““°’ a " 4 
into Ireland consists almost entirely of Kentucky inb.cco r 1 ° . ““ffiliiw 

tobacco being brought in, by an, dkrence „Sy , L h,Ve n0 ldea 5 thl 

did it would produce the JTsfct lTmv .S" a 1 ?T? er “ ble ext “‘ 3 if yo 
for snuff, towards the close of tile American war nr * '? state of tbf supply 

supply of the materials for fine taSSL” Si^ ^ t 
the manufacturers to use. The preparation of snuff is lon„ u. 7 ™ safe f «t 

himself with good materials, but manufactured a worse article whfr'h n "‘ S J “ Ppl J 

affected the consumption of Scotch snuffs which arc v*r , k T h f Xcee diQely 
remarkable that they have converted the conslption LtoaTn ’ and * * 

of the best, in almost all parts of the country “ art,cle > 

4 t foKy^ tZ C w ~’ V * T “1“^ «o collect , ke 
a rate by the acre; do you believe^ that wmuld be^possfoleJ^K '°'° f f^ 8 '" 8 
licate a plant tobacco is, and that in America Ll n ? " 0 *'> n g how d 5 

north of forty degrees, and that even in that country , S d ° not 8 r ™ « 

to harvest is of most essential injury I cannot ®? P f st y n 'g ht J ust Previous 
value of an acre of tobacco couldTe Ler ta ined ore ' m ° de by which ‘be 

difference of the produce of Look at the 

Rhine produces 1,400 lbs., the Var and the ( " .1° France; while the Lower 

acre, and how that is to be estimated I have no conation * Pr ° d " C<i 34 ° per 
in pr ° d - * “ 

entered you° for so much; for^ythino “ ' 10 C 1 “ T ch toba “°» 1 h « 

fined, and you will be paid for everyth™ yo U P utd! ™‘ than that you wffl be 
tobacco has afterwards to be sorted in the Ki„„- P d 1 m ° rc ’ tue res,,lt ls . tbe 
stroyed; that which is found too bad for home 1,0^'' ‘i"/'’ “ great deal is d » 
it will fetch ; besides which, I think there is abnm , T exportaUo “ for what 
always destroyed. 18 about nearl y eleven per cent. ; but i t is 

is, ^and° tha^tobacco Tfole^tt^VS jT? “Tf “ a «- d a8 “ 
mate per.acre while the crop was gSa frl f Bnta , m a ” d rela » d % a " esti- 
that estimate, do you think any imported could !?» uncert ^? nt y i^ely to result from 
with persons who 'were liable lo .ZSrtl duty in competition 

possibly be calculated?— I think for the time if « I* u l,a amount of which could not 
confusion till matters got to a sort of “ d thro ' r . the trade into extreme 

years if the thing was pfrsisted in which I fee? op estimate ; 111 the course of some 
be a kind of average estimate Cm e d a in „ I “a" 6 ™' be ’ thcre ™ald 
way it could be arranged ; but it would nrodn ee “t ‘ " transa cHons, and in that 
In what state is thS tobacco trident h"'" 0 "' 
possible to conceive ; I do not hesitate to „„ S . , ,, bad a sta te as it is 

sold as connected with the consumption c/thi ° neba . f of f be toba cco which is 
cost of the fair trader; I am 2„f foe “T ry 18 8old bd °»’ the Prime 
greatly failed in all its branches. g he manufacturer; tbe tobacco trade has 
How long has that state of trade lasted ?_As for as 

Si f ” Ce the bi ® h da «cs comment maa “ fa «— 
considerable loss for a series of"™',”™ d” L' Tf “"E.”® ““ fhe ' r “ ade at 8 
To what cause do yon attribute the elre™ , T tbey are such fools . 
been for a great length of time sellina , cumstance that the manufacturers have 
I attribute it to tw„°or thr l!e reat SZfT * 1 °™ price than tha cost?-I 
proceedings ; there is, no doubt an extensl° f thei " ,f lavln S the character of illicit 
likewise, I believe, a considerabir a d,dtmti S '?“ ggl ‘"S g0,ng on of fora i«n tobacco, 
say, the gentlemen of fc T.4 * atlon by articles, of which, I dare 
alleged greater increase than the law allows h 1,8t0Xy ’ ai:id tbere is likewise an 
much higher than I have any i lioff ^2*^^ “rhave 'foteccS 

selling 
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8S they are now selling in Manchester; they are retaling them in Manchester Mr. 

S6 the rate of 3 s. 4 d. a pound, or 2 \d. an ounce ; I would not sell a man a hogshead J° se P ]l Swan-crick., 
tobacco at 35. 4 d., for I could not cover myself from loss, yet I can buy tobacco 
0 2 d. from individuals who give the same price in the market which I do for 4 - une, 

^ . c ;= npnpraHii cnpnliinff Q e. fllltu mmmi 



' jgaf, which is, generally speaking, 35. duty, common to us all, and about 5 d. for 



gtemmed tobaccos. 



1 you have given us your opinion as to the uselessness of growing tobacco in Ireland, 
and as to the small quantity grown there previous to the Union ; might not that 
, vp proceeded from ignorance in the mode of curing, and the effect of the Excise 

b a .V- 1 T„ U. „ T Irnnm tkof thprp woe pm; thinn of 



regulation ? — In the Excise regulations I do not know that there was any thing at 
gif to interfere with Irish culture, previous to its coming under the English Excise, 



after the Act of Union ; were the growth and use of tobacco to be allowed, the mode 
of curing will form a great difficulty for some years to come. 

Are you aware that it was considered requisite to have a very great heat in curing, 
and that a bad system of curing was adopted, which caused a great failure in the 
previous attempts to cultivate tobacco ? — I am not aware of that. 

V You have stated that an acre tax cannot be ascertained accurately, and you have 
given a proof of it from the different produce of the different provinces in France, 
Jo you think that the difference of climate in the different parts of England and 
Ireland would create the same difference ?— The provinces of France are not so 
remarkably different in their climates, as to account for their different products ; the 
crop in Virginia differs considerably upon different soils, and the crop of tobaccos in 
Virginia and Kentucky, differs in quantity and quality very materially ; but the 
Garonne grows 1,383 to the acre, whereas the Var and the Gironde only grow 339 
and 342. . _ . 

You are aware of the cultivation, to a great extent, 01 tobacco in Canada, are 
you not ? — I have been speaking of it ; and I speak of the quality of Canadian 
tobacco as far as I have seen it ; I do not mean to question the possibility of the 
growth of tobacco here, but only the advantageous growth of it in these climates. 

Have you not heard that several fine specimens of Canadian tobacco have lately 
been sent to this country ? — I have seen some of them. 

Those which you have seen, do you think they were better or worse than the 
sample set before you? — To speak from the stalk, which was not quite so exuberant 
in that, this ( speaking of the best sample ) is pretty nearly equal to some of the worst 
samples of Canadian. 

Is not the smuggled tobacco in general the worst description of tobacco? — Very 
far from it; I know in fact, that there is a great deal of the best tobacco, as you 
will find from the evidence of some of the London brokers, if the Committee should 
examine them, that some of the best tobacco is purchased in the London 
market, and sent to Holland and Flushing, to be broken up in bales for this country 
and Ireland ; the highest price given is given by these people. 

Have you any evidence that can be given to the Committee as to the fact of 
tobacco being shipped from London to Holland? — I have the evidence of Mr. 
Warwick and Mr. Keener. Mr. Warwick told me the other day that he had cus- 
tomers, whom he calls Bank Note customers, men who do not give him their 
names, but come and select a quantity of hogsheads which are ordered for such 
a port on the Continent, and there is an end of the transaction as far as he is 
concerned. 

In smuggling they are obliged to break up the tobacco into small parcels, and by 
means of the pressure ; is not that injurious to the quality of the tobacco ?— Pro- 
vided that the tobacco has undergone its perfect fermentation it is not ; if the 
tobacco as imported into this country is broken up into bales, and that is done 
carefully, I do not think it would be of any injury to the tobacco. 

Would not the great pressure injure it? — By the pressure of an hogshead of 
tobacco, if it be of good quality, it is nearly as hard as the board. 

There is no greater pressure in breaking it into bales for smuggling than there is 
breaking it into hogsheads ? — Provided the breaking into bales be done accurately 
I am not aware of any injury to the tobacco ; it would be in all probability injured 
by the man engaged in the smuggling transaction, who will scarcely ever handle 
tobacco as a manufacturer, and lie would probably break it. 

Does it undergo a harder pressure when it is put into bales than when it is origi- 
nally placed in the hogshead ? — I am not aware that it does. 

Do you think the consumption of tobacco is as general now as in former times ; 
do you think the taste for tobacco is so general that it induces people to purchase 
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“ a , S they can afford! - 1 not the slightest doubt that is the nT 
be t d rf d C °. nS “^ e 11 !s as 8 reat as ever it was ; there is a remarkable V 
be adduced as to the consumption ; at the time of the American war , u Ct 
prices were exceedingly high, I myself gave in the market as 6d a’nn^j the 
tobacco, besides the duty, which was then os. Sd.; that toblcco when P m“ nd / or 
tured by me was sold at 8s. a pound, and could not be retailed so low ! 
ounce, yet the duty paid consumption has frequently been less when A 4 a “ 
was cheap; then the smuggler was entirely cut out, the 7 duty being 2s 8 d and^ 0 
tobacco 4S. 6 d„ the government got the whole of the consumption® ' d the 
in sald ;, that y m c ? nside t ‘here is the same anxiety to consume toh 

in the public, as there was with reference to Ireland, and you conceiveThat d “ 
rather increase, with the increase of population and the diminution of he r e®' 
forts, are you aware of the fact that in the vears nos nr ,1 >- 

millions of pounds of duty-paid tobacco consumed in Ireland i-Yes perfeclf* 
and for four consecutive years ’ P erre< %; 

J=|§1§§^ 

=?==? ~=i| 

than that 9 least s,xteen millions. I believe it is more 

BissES- E ™ 
purchaser can only use a very sma “ 1““% 
of pri^^— ^s^they ar^now^ ^Th 17 sa ^ e > °f course there would be a diminution 

grown tobacco has been consumed duty free*?— T h^* 0 ^ * qU |J ntIty of home ' 
by stating that I believe it has *1 ‘ • lave en ^ eavour ed to meet that, 

gled tobacco &S a ™ en fr0m the clrc ^stance of its displacing smug- 

quSy'Z^r^edtKt t U V a Irela 1 d kSt W “ d What ■»<* 

data on wbichVou fo™ “ T?*'** 0 " have -nswered. What are the 

year?— In four years noTJerelvIn ^ l6 > 000 > 00 ° «ie consumed last 

was nearly 9,000,000 lbs In n a F™’ ,he r consum P ti ‘>n of duty-paid tobacco 
averaged 9,000,000 that was at 179^ an d 1797 the consumption nearly 

18 . 0 ? ,8m an^lSia fee fs in'lfeT ,bT 6 * *° W 1 P°“" d - Ia 
always in the habit of relying unon and"l ' Re . port a do . cum ? nt which I have been 
strengthened in my mind^.S n d 1 ‘ ™', n V s evldeilce Hat has been 

venue Renorts Th« ^ ^ at ^ ^ ave seen discrepancy in the Irish Re- 

Commissioners" of ^ InqteTgned by°M° S R° 3 ^“« d in to the 

averaged 10,500 ooo lhs w t i^ ^ "® r * R e y n °ld> for 1810, 1811 and 1812 
k >000,000 lbs. for three years at a duty of from l s.6d. to 2s. 2 i ■ you 

will 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF TOBACCO. 85 

■will find that in page 295 of the Tenth Report. The evidence, in addition to that, Mr. 

goes to the extent of smuggling. We know that the increase of the shipments of Joseph Svxmuid. 

bales from America has been exceedingly great. We know that companies have ' 

been formed in New York and Baltimore for the express purpose of shipping 4J une > 
tobacco for Ireland in bales. We know, by the shipping lists, that large exports of 1 3 °‘ 
bales take place. We have inquired in other places, and we cannot find they go 
any where else. We find that all the tobacco that comes to Ireland is seized in 
bales ; that which is smuggled. We have the evidence of the London merchants 
that they are in the habit of sending large quantities of tobacco from this port to 
Flushing, which is there broken up into bales and exported to Ireland. It is stated 
in this very letter that in one year as large a quantity as seventy whole cargoes was 
known to be smuggled into Ireland between W aterford and the Giant’s Causeway. 

In the same year about 1,000,000 lbs. was known to be smuggled to a small port in 
the north-west, called Tirlin Head, and in the same year there was another quantity 
of 700,000 weight at Kinnagoe : besides that there is an amazing large enumeration 
of, I should think, some hundreds of places that rest mainly for their subsistence 
upon the trade of smuggling. I am speaking from the contents of this Report. 

Is this before the coast-guard was established ? — Partly ; it was in 1 824. 

Have you any knowledge of an illicit practice of introducing tobacco into Ireland 
in the course of the present year ? — Since I came up to town, Mr. Brown of Liver- 
pool, a tobacco broker, has written me that there has just been delivered 1,000 
bales safely into Sligo ; and Mr. Anderson, a broker, says that 800 bales had been 
delivered into Mayo, both cargoes getting in safe. 

How much does a bale consist of? — A half bale is 65 lbs. 

Are you acquainted at all with the growth of tobacco in Holland ? — I am not ; it 
is in very few hands, chiefly in the hands of a family of Jews. 

What do you suppose would be the effect on the revenue and the fair trader of 
lowering the duty to 1 s. 6 d .? — According to my calculation, the revenue would not 
suffer at all, and the fair trader would be saved from ruin ; he must now walk off 
the field if he is not relieved by a reduction in the duty. 

Have you any facts in the history of your trade to support that statement ? — The 
very strong fact of the influence of reduced consumption on tobacco is to be found 
in the article of segars. In 1825, when 1 was on a deputation with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, it was then stated, and very truly, that scarcely any segars paid 
duty in this country, whereas a very large quantity was used. The duty then was 
1 8 s. a pound. I see in 1 826 there was a duty paid on 8,600 lbs. The duty is now 
9 s., and the quantity on which duty was paid last year, is 66,000 lbs. ; thus 
government is getting four times the revenue from 95. that it got from i8j. As to 
the article of Dutch tobacco, that was known to be very extensively used by the 
snuff makers, yet there was none of it paid duty. When the duty was 6s. a pound, 

I was in Downing-street with five of the principal manufacturers of London, and 
they were asked as to the quantity of Dutch snuff and Dutch tobacco they supposed 
to be smuggled into London alone; they gave 500,000 lbs. weight of Dutch snuff, 
and 8 or 10 lbs. of Dutch tobacco for every pound of snuff ; they stated also a large 
quantity of Virginia tobacco, manufactured and in leaf, and that they could buy 
Virginia leaf tobacco at 3s. a pound, the duty being 4 s. 

If the duty on segars was diminished still more, say one half, do you think the 
consumption of them would be considerably increased ? — I have no doubt there is 
still a considerable smuggling in segars. 

Do you suppose that if an improved system of Excise was adopted, it would 
have the effect of protecting the revenue and the fair trader? — I have discussed the 
matter frequently with Mr. Carr, the late solicitor of Excise ; various proposals 
have been made, but I believe nothing but a reduction of duty will effect the safety 
of the revenue or the security of the honest trader. 

As to an acreable tax, you stated the difficulty to arise from the vicissitudes to 
which the crop is subjected, would it not be possible, or have you ever considered 
whether it would not be possible to establish a rate according to certain classifica- 
tions, with reference to the value of the crop at a given period ?■ — It is almost 
impossible to value a crop until it is gathered ; a few nights frost will make a most 
essential alteration in the value of it ; a heavy storm of rain or hail would also 
materially affect it, which is the case in America. 

When gathered would it be possible? — It would be possible. 

Is there any great difference in curing ? — I believe it would be many years before 
our people could understand the curing of tobacco. 
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Does not the curing affect the value of the tobacco r— Very much. 
j Supposing the last sample of tobacco handed to you, had been grown and cured 
by a person who had tried it for the first time, and had no experience, would von 
not argue that that person, by repeated culture, could bring it to comparative 
perfection ?— No doubt he could improve it very much ; it is the best sample of 
Irish tobacco I have seen. v 

Still it is liable to fluctuations from the season ? — Exactly so. 

Mr. W. Knight Dehany called in; and Examined. 

YOU hold the situation of solicitor to the Excise? I do. 

Has your attention been at all officially drawn to considering if any possible 
mode can be adopted for securing and collecting the duty upon tobacco, to be grown 
in Great Britain and Ireland?— It has ; my attention has been called to the subject 
, Irish tobacco, having been nearly two years solicitor of Excise in Ireland, where 
the subject was frequently before us. In September last Mr. Harrison, the then 
re^dent Commissioner and myself, were directed with two officers to proceed to 
Waterford and Wexford, and to frame a Report to the Board on the subject of 
Irish grown tobacco. We accordingly proceeded there ; the officers whom we had 
with us, two surveying general examiners, are still fixed in Ireland, or they would 
have been here. J 

In what way did it seem to you that the attempt could best be made to collect 
a duty on tobacco ?— We considered the subject in different ways ; our first inquiry 
was directed as to whether any injury might -be done to the revenue by the culti- 
vation of tobacco, and whether, if a duty could be collected, it would be advan- 
tageous to the country to continue the cultivation under regulations ; and as to the 
mode by which the duty was to be imposed and collected, we of course took the 
opinions of the different individuals who were and had been cultivators of the 

Taking the third proposition, the last to which you have alluded, first state to the 
Committee in what way it appeared to you it would be best to attempt to collect 
JPf ' ¥ ty k \ the first I' Iace our opinion in case of the duty being imposed, was, 
that it should be so much per pound, in the same manner as the forSgn duty 

Did it appear to you that it would be possible to adopt a regulation which would 
secure to the revenue a duty on every pound of tobacco grown in every field in 
Ireland?— I think a regulation might be framed to that effect, but in order to make 
it perfect, putting the cultivators of tobacco in the first instance to a very considerable 
outlay of capital and prohibiting the growth of it in small quantities, otherwise it 
would be concealed, and the officers would be unable to discover it. The exnense 
of the collection of a revenue from small quantities, would be such as would swallow 
up the amount you would collect. 

What is the smallest quantity you think could safely be permitted to be grown ?— 
from two acres, except as being the commencement of the cultivation ; if you wish 
to encourage it you could make it less; looking at it in a fiscal point of view to 
collect a levenue, I would say it should not be less than two acres. 

i ou say it would be attended with a considerable outlay, for what purpose would 
that be necessary-'— In this way; if it is proposed to make a perfect system of 

thi field"’ fi h "m th<i Pai Y’ Bt “ gl?e " pmod ’ when he is Piling out his tobacco in 
c h °" d « h ? 1 u " nt,t y of ,oba “° in each field, and the situation of it, 
with the Excise officer, that the officer should have the power of survey and entering 
and observing it as long as it was in a state of progress j that they , should give a 
notice when they were to pick it, and that when it was picked, after undergoing the 

Ft Tc S arried W off" 5 ’ d f “““T 0 *.* t0 la y twenty-four bourn in the field blfae 
„ id n °" Jer .'° tender it tough, for if it was removed immediatelv 

it would be so brittle that it would be injured in the carriage ; after it had been re- 
So T m’ b 16 ™ would , b 5 a ful1 security by its -being removed into drying houses, which 

efthr ed IdT" ed t b y aWa11 ’ a " d thCTe kept nntii the procLFof curffig was 
efteeted and then packed into packages, where it should remain. 

in what way do you propose to secure the crop from clandestine removal ore 
H fit 1 '™ 8 \ ke d n ‘ rom * he field? - As fa e “S “V observation has gone,’ fFom 
, f 8 1 ^? e cro P> J d° not think there would be a very great injury to the revenue 
^ ‘ b f ?>"?• harvesting it, because it is not in l slate to maCit worth ™ 
by clandestine removal *° b<! P ’ Cked ’ tben considerable injury might be done 
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Do not the leaves become ripe at different times ? — They do. Mr. 

Are they not removed in succession ? — They are. W. K. Dehauy. 

Would it not be necessary to have a watch on the field ? — That would be your 1 

only security ; a number of officers would be required for the purpose of watching, 4 June » 
and your only security would be the vigilance of those officers. l83 °- 

From the situation in which you have been placed, you are enabled to form some 
judgment of the vigilance of Excise officers, do you think you could rely on the 
persons appointed to watch the fields, so as to be convinced the tobacco could not 
be clandestinely removed ? — Upon some we might, not upon all. 

Could you generally ? — It is a difficult question to answer. 

Must it not be watched by night and by day? — Undoubtedly. 

After the crop has been removed from the fields, it must be placed under close 
buildings surrounded by walls? — Yes. 

Are there any buildings in existence on any farms that are sufficient, or will they 
have to be constructed ? — None that I saw ; they must be constructed ; there must 
be the outlay of capital. 

Did you propose in your statement that no person should be permitted to grow 
tobacco except he has a building sufficiently secure already constructed ? — I have 
not gone to that extent in the report I made. 

What course would you propose to follow in cases in which tobacco could be 
grown where no such premises existed?— We must trust to the vigilance of the 
officers in getting the best places they could find on the farms, and putting these 
under revenue locks, which might be extremely insecure ; there is doubt of the 
difficulty of securing such a revenue. 

Does not tobacco continue for a considerable time under the process of fer- 
mentation, before it is put into the hogshead? — Yes; we saw it in several 
different stages, they were gathering in the crop at the time ; it underwent one 
and two fermentations or sweatings ; I think Mr. Davis of Enniscorthy, said he 
had tried a third, but found it did not succeed. 

From the time of its removal from the field to the period at which the charge 
would be given up on the part of the cultivator, and it was delivered over to the 
King’s warehouse, how many weeks do you think would elapse? — Several weeks- 
depending on the state of the atmosphere and the buildings for curing. 

Would it not be then subjected to be removed and purloined ?— It would, 
unless there was such buildings as I have suggested, which would secure as much as 
was brought from the field ; during the process of gathering it will always be 
exposed to a loss. 

Do you believe any building would be sufficient to secure a commodity taxed 
four or five times its value ? — Every experience is against that ; the description of 
building I would propose, would be curing houses inclosed with walls like a dock, 
with only one gate, at which an officer should stand, and each person should be 
searched as he went out. 

Has any estimate of the expense of a building been made for a plantation of 
tobacco of ten or twenty acres ? — None. 

Would it be worth while to construct such buildings as you mention, for a plan- 
tation of two or three acres?— I do not think it would" 

Have you made any calculation of the probable cost of the collection of tobacco 
duties? — I do not think we have. 

In speaking of the construction of the buildings which you have thought neces- 
sary for the security of the revenue, have you supposed they would be made at the 
expense of the cultivator, or the revenue ? — Of the cultivator. 

Is it proposed that no person should be permitted to cultivate tobacco who has 
not a license ? — That would be part of the arrangement. 

Is it intended to give a license to all persons who apply? — To all, except those 
who grew a less quantity ; and there is a difficulty how to deal with the less quan- 
tity when you find it. The imposition of a fine on this description of persons who 
would grow the lesser quantity, would not deter them. 

Would it not be necessary to resort to forcible destruction? — That I stated in 
my report ; but at the same time I think I adverted to the dreadful consequences 
to which it might lead. 

To scenes of violence ? — I have not the slightest doubt of it. 

In England, it has long been known that all tobacco grown beyond a certain 
quantity is destroyed by force? — Yes, I believe by the Act of Charles II. but 
I do not remember hearing of any having been grown to any extent in England. 
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Do you believe that difficulty would arise only when the cultivation is prohibited 
in small quantities ?— I think when it is prohibited in small quantities, more diffi- 
culty would be experienced than when there is entire prohibition. 

If tobacco was to be cultivated by individuals in small quantities, would not the 
expense of watching and collecting the duty be such as to prevent the revenue 
deriving any advantage from it ? — My own opinion is it would. 

Could it be properly watched in all parts of the country ? — I do not think it 
could. 

Would there not be an evident inducement to persons to grow it in out-of-the-way 
places, in which it would be difficult for persons to be sent to watch it?— No doubt 
of that. The return as furnished to us, stated 400 and odd acres. After we arrived 
at Waterford, the collector informed us several small patches had since been disco- 
vered ; the two surveying general examiners, who were with us both there and in 
Enniscorthy, also found several small gardens, of the culture of which there was no 
return. It was about 500 acres. 

Has not your experience led you to know that it is extremely difficult to collect 
the revenue in Ireland ?— There is a great difficulty. 

Do you not believe that if tobacco was permitted to be grown, a great deal of it 
would escape notice ? — I have no doubt of it. It would escape notice in this way 
the cottagers would cultivate it, not for the purposes of sale, but they would dry it 
in their houses ; and as smoaking is the manner in which tobacco is principally used 
in Ireland, it would undergo no further cure than that process, after which it would 
be smoaked by them. I believe a great quantity is at this moment consumed in 
that manner. As an instance of it, an individual tobacconist at Enniscorthy informed 
me, that he was most desirous it should be prohibited, from injury done to his 
trade. That the consumption of it in the manner I have just stated by the cottagers 
had prevented their coming to purchase from him, as they formerly did ; and in 
the place of his manufacturing from ten to twelve hogsheads of tobacco in a year 
he now does not manufacture above three. J ’ 

Should you or not require that a person should have his premises as secure as you 
have stated is desirable before granting a license?— In suggesting these premises, 
I have supposed that we were to start with as perfect a system of collection as 
we could ; if the law was framed so as to make such premises necessary, it should 
be requited of the person, in the first instance, to have them approved as secure 
before cultivating the tobacco; in the report 1 made to the commissioners I 
did not go to that extent ; I thought I observed, that there was an inclination 
to give a chance of trying whether the cultivation would succeed, and I did not 
therefore recommend in the first instance the restriction which would, in my own 
opinion, be necessary for perfect security, but would, at the same time, be a pro- 
hibition to it. r 



If the cultivator was compelled, at his own cost, to erect such buildings as would 
be necessary for securing the revenue, in your opinion would the outlay be so wreat 
as, viewing the quality of the tobacco when it was grown, would prevent him from 
deriving any advantage from it ?— From my own observations on the crop, from the 
uncertainty of the crop, and its inferior quality as compared with American tobacco 
1 think no man would make a large outlay ; with an equal duty or no duty, I have 
no idea the tobacco could be grown with advantage, on the contrary, at a loss. 

If the measure now under the consideration of Parliament was carried into effect 
and a license was to be granted to all persons to grow tobacco, who would do so 
without there being any conditions annexed as to there being premises on which the 
tobacco should be secured, what, in your opinion, would be its effect on the revenue? 

lhe question supposes any premises that now exist ; not extra premises I suppose 
taking any place that is not a dwelling-house, stables, or a barn, on which revenue 
locks may be placed. 

What would be the effect upon the revenue ?— The effect would be, that you 
would secure some duty, but I think at a great price, and if it is a less duty than 
the foreign, by so much of the foreign as would be displaced by the native tobacco, 
you would lose revenue to the amount of the difference of duty. 

Do you entertain any doubt that there would be a considerable loss of revenue? 

JNo doubt of it; if it displaces the foreign commodity which pays 3s. a pound, by 

aS P , ajS the , less dut y> sa y 1 s. 8 d. a pound, by so ‘much would be the 
difference or loss to the revenue. 

Is it your opinion it would have that effect practically ? — I think it would. 

lo what extent? It is difficult to say to what extent; a calculation may be 

readily 
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readily made, if it is taken as displacing entirely the duty-paid tobacco. It cannot Mr. 
be known to what extent it may displace smuggled tobacco. W. K. Dehany. 

You have alluded before to its having already affected the revenue? — It has ' 1 

been so represented from the Customs, and in a memorial from Liverpool. 4 -* une > 

What is the opinion on that subject ? — Liverpool, I believe, is a duty-paid trade 
principally, and if that be the case, it will be an injury there. I myself think it 
would rather injure the duty-paid than the smuggling trade. 

What is your reason for thinking so ? — The smuggled tobacco may be obtained 
a t a lesser price, nearer to the price of the Irish, and in quality the smuggled article 
js so much superior as to bring it to an equivalent. 

Have you reason to believe that smuggled tobacco is still sold to a considerable 
extent in Ireland ? — To a very considerable extent. 

Has it diminished of late years, and is it in consequence of the Irish growth? — 
j had, in the year before last, information given to me of a transaction which oc- 
curred in the course of 1827. In a few months, three cargoes were run into 
Waterford and Limerick ; and I know from the same information, that one indivi- 
dual tobacconist purchased 600 bales of 40 lbs. each bale, of smuggled tobacco, 
part of one of these cargoes. That tobacco was exported from London to Holland, 
the Dutch duties paid on it, made into bales at Flushing, and smuggled into Ireland. 

Do you know any thing of the quality of smuggled tobacco ; is it supposed to be 
inferior to duty-paid tobacco ? — I cannot speak practicably as to that. 

Is there any thing peculiar in the quality of the smuggled tobacco, that makes it 
likely the home growth would be used as a substitute ? — I have understood from 
what I have been told in Ireland, that they would rather purchase the smuggled 
than the home growth, from the superiority of its flavour. 

Do you entertain any doubt, that if the duty on foreign tobacco remained as it 
is, and if a protection was given to the home grown tobacco as high as four times 
the value of it, is. 4 d. a pound, that partly from the profit that might be honestly 
acquired, and partly from the hope of smuggling it, that tobacco would be much 
cultivated in Great Britain and Ireland ? — From my own observations, I scarcely 
think it would. 

Not under the protection I proposed to give it? — None, I think, but large capi- 
talists, after a short experience, w'ould continue it, from the uncertainty of the crop. 

I saw tobacco last year, which would not have been worth the duty to be paid 
for it. 

It would not be sufficient to induce them to grow it ? — I should doubt it. 

Supposing that, according to the scheme you had under consideration, it could 
be found possible to secure the tobacco grown on the farmer’s premises, in what 
way could you secure the ultimate payment of the duty ? — I shoiild propose to do 
so by warehousing it, as foreign tobacco is warehoused, and not letting it out till we 
got the duty. 

Would not that be a great discouragement to the cultivator ? — Looking to the 
class of persons who have been cultivators of it, if you were once to let the article 
itself out of your possession, I doubt whether you would ever get the duty ; they 
have no means of paying it. 

Does it not frequently happen, that importers of tobacco have tobacco remaining 
in warehouse for many years, unsold ? — I believe it does. 

Suppose the case of a small Irish cultivator having his tobacco removed into the 
tobacco warehouse, to lay there bonded for the security of the duty, would not the 
delay that would frequently take place in the sale, very much interfere with him in 
the progress of his cultivation ? — I dare say it might ; indeed I cannot doubt, as he 
would require the return of his money, and would be unable to obtain it. 

Suppose a farmer was to send to the King’s warehouse tobacco of the ordinary 
quality, is it likely that a merchant would buy it in order to hold it, over-speculating 
upon a profitable sale ; is it not the course of trade that the manufacturers only buy 
when they take it out of the warehouse and pay the duty ? — That is generally the 
case, but I think it is very probable that if the cultivation was to arrive at any extent, 
it might become a matter of speculation like hops. 

You say that the only hope the Government could have of a security for receiving 
the revenue, would be securing the crop itself? — Yes. 

If there was no hope that tobacco of this quality would be likely to sell for more 
than 6 d. or 7 d. per pound, in what way could the tobacco itself be a security to 
the revenue for 15. 4 d. ? — Then it must be dealt with as other articles of revenue, 
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which, when they become deteriorated so as to be not worth the duty 
destroyed. are 

Is there any other article of revenue subject to a duty three or four times it 
value ? — No, there is not, that I at this moment recollect. 

Take hops or malt as a security for the duty charged ; the thing itself is WOrt L 
more than the duty; if you have a thing worth 4 d. to be a security for is. 4^ h aw 
can that be done?— I think you will find, that according to the law of Customs 
parties are bound to take their goods out of bond within a certain period, or at the 
end of that period they may be sold for the duties, and if they are not worth the 
duties, I think the Act directs them to be destroyed. 

In that case can there be any security for the duty on such an article as this 
tobacco ?— The same security as on the foreign, if it remains so long in the ware 
house. 

Is it not in fact no security at all? — You would not get your duty upon that 
which was destroyed, but you would get it on another portion which would com e 
in and supply its place. The quantity destroyed would be prevented from going 
into consumption, and from what did go into consumption the amount of revenue 
would be obtained. 

You would not, by laying hold of that tobacco, secure the duty charged on that 
tobacco ? — Not on the identical article, but you would prevent the injury done by 
the article able to pay duty being supplanted by that not able to pay it. J 

Suppose it was supplanted by smuggled tobacco ? — There would be a loss. 

With all the precautions that can be taken to secure the revenue upon home 
grown tobacco, will not the allowing it to be grown contribute very much to the 
facility of getting smuggled tobacco into use ? — I think it will. 

Between what may be so brought into use without paying duty, and what will be 
brought into use paying duty grown at home, is it likely in your opinion that there 
will be a considerable reduction in the present revenue received on foreign tobacco? 

I think there will; no doubt the revenue on foreign tobacco will be injured. 

Out of 2,800,000 will it diminish to the amount of some hundred thousands? 
• In proportion to the quantity brought in to supplant it. 

Would not the revenue be injured in another w'ay by the duty on this plant? 

The article you propose to substitute it for pays 3 s., while this would only pay 
is. 8a. ; by the loss of 1 s. 4 d. you would injure the revenue. 



is. 8a. ; by the loss of 1 5. 4 d. you would injure the revenue. 

Presuming this tobacco to be brought into cultivation, would not its inferior price 
bring « into greater consumption?— It must first increase in its valuable qualities. 

It is seldom that the first of any crop that is grown is of the greatest perfection? 
— Ut course. 

Can you form any idea of what would be the rate of collection of a duty on 
tobacco under such regulations as you would think absolutely necessary for the pro- 
tection of the public interests ? — I do not think we have sufficient data to make a 
calculation more than a general idea that it would be extremely expensive. 

V hat do you mean by the word extremely ?— Looking at the quantity grown 
last year, taking the same for each year, the number of officers that would be neces- 
sary for the watching and securing it, I should say would make the expense nearly 
equal to the amount of revenue produced. 

Supposing it not to be expedient to encourage the cultivation of tobacco in Ire- 
land, state as the result of your observations and inquiries there, what amount of tax 
could the cultivator bear without discouraging his culture of it ? — It is difficult to 
come to a calculation, not having grounds which could be depended on with cer- 
tainty the answers we received from the various persons were so different and unsa- 
tisfactory ; i think the nearest we could come to was an average expense of culti- 
vation of from 8d. to gd. a pound ; they could not have sold it with a profit to 
dlThT f "T Under a , shillin S; the of it, as we had it stated, is consi- 
derably less than given by manufacturers referred to in London; I think they 
valued it at 2,y. bd. ; as to considering what would be such a duty as it could bear 
without suppressing the cultivation of it, in my opinion, I should say not more than 
l s. a pound. J 

You say, that if the cultivation of it was allowed to a certain degree, you would 
propose that every person allowed to cultivate, should take out a license ?— Yes. 

. J he " t i?T - there is a difficult y rising on the subject of not knowing how to 
deal with the cultivators who do not take out a license ? — I suppose all to take out 
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Supposing persons cultivated it without having taken out a license, you say great ^ 

dlf Dovou apprehend 3 ’ that in that case, for the purpose of guarding against the " 
difficulty in remote, wild and unfrequented parts of the country, it would be neces- 4 l830 .' 
ary to have any considerably increased revenue establishment ?— If it was intended 
seriously to guard the revenue against it, decidedly so. 

Do you conceive the increase of the revenue establishment arising from that, 
would form a considerable portion of the increase of the whole revenue establish- 
ment for the purpose of collecting the tobacco duty ? — I think a considerable in- 
crease would be necessary for watching against the secret and illegal growth of it. 

If that increase be necessary to guard against the undue cultivation, by persons 
not having a license, must not the corresponding establishment be still kept up, it 
there is an absolute prohibition ? — No, 1 think not ; persons, when it was entirely 
prohibited, and they did not see their neighbours growing it, would submit to the 
law, which perhaps they would not do so willingly in a smuggling transaction, where 
the growth was not wholly illegal. . . „ , . ., , 

Do vou persevere in that answer, when your attention is called to the supposed 
growth of it in remote and unfrequented places, where people little care what their 
neighbours do ?— There, if grown at all, it would be only to the smallest extent, for 
immediate home use and not for sale. 

Does not the cultivation of this plant require a very large quantity of soil to every 
acre ? — It requires an immense quantity of manure ; from 200 to 300 loads to an acre* 

Is it possible that a man living in the secluded situation which has been alluded 
to, can have the facility of getting this soil? — He has not the facility of getting the 
manure ; the manure described to us as the very best, is street manure ; a man 
not residing near a town, cannot get that. 

Are the Committee to presume, that if the street manure is the only manure 
worth having, that the growth of it will be confined to the neighbourhood of towns 
and cities ? — 1 go on the information given to us in the neighbourhood of towns. 

You say that large cultivators and capitalists are the persons most likely to carry 
on the cultivation of tobacco ?— They appear to be best able to stand the variation 

° Would* not the collection of the revenue be much facilitated by the cultivation 

being in few hands ? — Certainly. , , ., 

How long would the tobacco require watching, from the time when the crop 
first becomes valuable and is rendered worth purloining, to the time when it is 
secured under lock and key in the warehouse? — During the whole of the picking of 
the crop. As far as my information went, it varied ; it depended on the state of 

the weather. , ., , 

Would it be a week or a month ? — From three weeks to a month ; perhaps 

longer in unfavourable weather. ... . . , , , , . 

Have you directed your attention to the mode of limiting the number of plants on 
an acre, and the number of leaves on each plant ?-I have not turned my atten- 
tion to that. I should find great difficulty in limiting a party to the number ot 
plants he was to have on an acre. 

You are aware tobacco is grown at a considerable distance apart . Sixteen 
or eighteen inches interval. I think my recollection is not accurate, without reter- 

™Do°you^nticipate there would be any great difficulty in ascertaining that small 
plots were planted with tobacco, if it was known in the country that it was illegal to 
grow small plots under two acres?- 1 think there would; and wlmre grown in 
fess than two acres, the only security would be by destroying it, but tba would be 
a regulation 1 should be afraid to propose, from the consequences which, m my 

“^You^are aware that o°tiier property has been destroyed for breaches of the law ? 

-lam; and I aware of the consequences that frequently follow it. ItwouM 
he very difficult to make a peasant understand that the law could prevent his 
growing it, and that the officer was not destroying his actual property- . • 

Does it not come to this, that it is a choice between the loss ot a certain 
amount of revenue on the one hand, and the advantages that the i people wUdmve 
from the power of cultivating tobacco on the other ?-The ^ ^ 
tions, and the opinion I have formed is, that it was a certain loss of revenue without 
an adequate advantage to the country. . , 

Do you not concede it to be of advantage m a country where there is a large 
K 6*. M 2 r •> 
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.8™' and |“ , it”idnot gi re so much “tal toS P ™ Cipa ^ 

consideration. The question I pnf J all the culLtLs IL w!e her®? 6 ^ 1 
were permitted to go on cultivating the tobacco, one of their first objects wonU^ 
, e to turn their attention to a less expensive mode nf -..l,;, ^ tS 7° . ^ n °t 

horse husbandry would not be introduced. The answer T <rnr & 10n ’, anc ^ w ^ether 
cue of the first objects of consideration, LooHngX tot !£■“.* * 

which can only be fostered by a difference of dntips n ri in § a cultivation 

would be a prohibition ; withL an, du“, or on an’e q ^tvTdn,°v tt? ** 
could not be kept up; it would not be worth the relatim* ^ Ut ^’ ^cultivation 
could be imported. P t n «JnciL^. ^ ^ t0b ? C “> 

crop there are difflcnlties. A single night's wind before tL d»v o??S“ ° f ,he 
lay the whole of the crop low, and render it not worth th " picking, may 
circumstances, of picking one single leaf of if it would not h f Xp T°’ “" der “J 
risk the duty payable on it. ulder such drcun"m„ce 1 °‘ "““'I™' value 

of the labourer, who is dependent y«r bv vea^ hi, l ‘ S " 0 ‘ M dle situati ™ 
would be equally injured, though the nrodiice of h m P 1 “y"' ent - Tn c labourer 
employment, by the sncceedi„g g „„e not affording an', ^tiS°“ id0rable 
I hat to a certain extent must be the case in all P r„ * 1 ’ 

spirits^o^ik'placeto a! considerable K.? * * a ‘ -*»« of 

to a coldeTbletS diStiUerS and ParUj fr0m the *** d “>™ ?-From both 
of ^^du^on^pirits^foMh^purpos^of 'noting COnSfi H^ ed 1° “ material Action 

highest in Irel^™ exceeded double^he* cost ^the^; apon s P irits vvhei > at its 

the cost of the spirits 3 , *« d *, -d 

smuggl^rf with Ireland, that the 

ttprevatledf-From my experienced 

in the illegal trade ?-CmsdnU^^SroS tottaUM a " d h the P ersons engaged 
just before I left, to send a large body of mihtj? * e ** en “ hat th ey were obliged, 

qU Did h it S no“t gg b lerS “ d ena f le the reVe ““ e °®“« «C ° f Aberdeen ‘° 
law llcertatly g “ P “ ° f "" “ habitual and open resistance to the 

if th|p^™„ToS; LdrdL°t th wa V i-My than they would have been 

s d \tt m s; h or.td;;Lte 

“g^radtm^on'o? 7fr h it tl^Zo, ™ “ 

oyou entertain an, doubt whatever that the prevalence of such illicit trade 
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leads to perpetual struggles, and is most injurious to the population of England, 
Ireland and Scotland, where it prevails ? — That is my own opinion, and the opinion 
given to us at Enniscorthy both by the curate and the catholic priest, to both of 
whom we talked on the subject, was, that the cultivation of tobacco would create 
another description of smuggling. 

Spirits being made in concealed places, and the growth of tobacco being open, 
can any comparison be drawn between the two cases? — I think there can; where 
there was a large plantation of tobacco, and an Excise officer, there would not be 
so much illegally grown ; but in other places, the people in the neighbourhood would 
take care that few knew of it, and the Excise officer would not readily discover it, 
and would not be informed of it. 

In the old system in Ireland, was there not a large portion of spirits distilled by 
licensed distillers, smuggled into consumption ? — There is not a doubt of it. 

Were not the premises of distillers surrounded at night by bands of lawless per- 
sons, for the purpose of carrying it away, and were there not frequent affrays with 
the officers and the people ? — I am not competent to answer that, as it was before 
I went to Ireland. 

Licensed distillers in Ireland are supposed generally to have false backs in their 
machinery for making this smuggled whiskey, are they not? — I do not think that 
exists to a great extent now ; formerly the smuggling was safely done, for the 
officers of the revenue were parties to it. 

Supposing a duty so low to be put on Irish grown tobacco, as would encourage 
the growth, what would be the effect, supposing at some future period the minister 
should wish to reduce the duty from 3 s. per pound on the foreign import to 1 s. ? — 
The consequence would be to throw out of cultivation all that had been put into 
cultivation, unless they discovered a much more reasonable cost of production than 
that at which they now produce it. 

Would not all the Irish grown tobacco have a just claim on government for 
compensation? — I have no doubt they would come forward to make it. The diffi- 
culty of equalizing different duties, or making foreign and home commodities equal 
by any amount of duty imposed on them, is now seen pretty well in the struggle 
between the rum and the British spirits. 

Supposing this to be placed under the King’s locks at the different ports, might 
there not be a great deal of illicit trade going on in removing it from the farmers 
premises to the ports? — It would be sent by permit, of course. 

Could that be done safely without the risk of loss ? — There is a risk in every 
commodity ; the greater is the amount of duty, the greater is the temptation to 
avoid it, and the greater the risk to the revenue. 

Supposing the wharf be 70 or 80 miles off? — It might be warehoused on the 
premises, as each distiller is allowed to warehouse his spirits. 

There are but a small number of licensed distillers in England. If this plant is 
cultivated all over the country, there will be some hundreds of growers? — We can 
never look upon the duty as secure. 

What is the result of your opinion as to an acreable duty ? — I think, in the first 
place, it would be an unfair duty, as all duties where there is not a certain calcu- 
lation to 20 on, must be unfair ; it would differ in the soil and the situation of 
the soil, and in the manure which a person might be able to obtain by his amount 
of capital, being able to apply a greater quantity of manure or greater amount of 
labour, he would produce a greater quantity of the article from the same amount 
of land. From what I saw of the tobacco, the crops in two fields adjoining each 
other, though of the same soil, might suffer in a different way or not ; shelter 
is a principle thing for tobacco ; it is exposed to every vicissitude of weather ; if 
you have two acres of tobacco, and there is a hedge running between them, if a 
severe wind were to blow, that to windward would be shattered, the other to leeward 
would be protected, and yet the same duty would be paid on both. 

Would it not be practicable to establish a certain class of duties with reference to 
a valuation to be made at a given time by competent persons ? — I have turned my 
attention to that, and it was also suggested by Mr. Davis ; his suggestions were, 
that the acreable duty should vary (if by law' it was imposed) from certain sums, 
say 30 1. to 100 1 . and at a given time the officer should place his value on it, taking 
some intermediate sum between these, the highest and the lowest, according to his, 
the officer’s, opinion of what the valuation was. The answer to such a suggestion 
is, it could never be tried, as the trader would most certainly differ in opinion with 
the officer as to the valuation on the amount of duty to be imposed. 
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The difficulty was the difference of opinion likely to arise between the grower anA 
/■ the officer as to the valuation 1 — Certainly. ° anc * 

If ^at was capable of being obviated, does any other difficulty occur ?— I do n t 
see how that is to be obviated as to the grower ; after a valuation there mioht com 
a frost, a wind, or a storm of hail, and destroy the whole crop. 

Supposing the valuation to be made when the crop had arrived at a stage beyond 
the reach of these consequences ?— That I apprehend it could not arrive at, until it- 
was actually secured from the effect of all deterioration. 

If it was possible to guard against the changes of the crop subject to a valuation 
to be made with reference to an acreable assessment, would not such acreable 
assessment then be free from objection ?— It would never be free from objection in 
my mind ; everything like an estimated charge, while there is not an actual security 
of calculation, must be either under or over, you cannot come so close to it as to 
say that each man shall pay the same duty in proportion to the quantity he obtains 
Supposing the parties interested, the clergyman who receives the tithe, the pro- 
prletor of the land, and the Excise officer, were to make the estimate, would it not 
give a fair chance of having a just estimate between the officer and the proprietor 
by bringing forward the third party whose interest is involved in it? — I douht 
whether the three would agree. 

The proprietor and the officer are likely to disagree ? — Yes. 

By adding a third party would it not" facilitate the arrangement?— I doubt if 
each would have his separate interest to attend to. The most impartial of the three 
would be the officer. I doubt whether the proprietor of the tithes and the owner 
would agree at all. 

You have stated that the clergy complained of the morals of the people about 
isnniscorthy being much injured by smuggling ; do you believe they are desirous to 
have the growth of tobacco prohibited, or rather to have the duty so low as to pre 
vent the necessity of smuggling ?— The prohibition was what I understood them to 
suggest, particularly the curate. 

Can you state to the Committee whether the population in the neighbourhood 
where tobacco is grown are more comfortable and better off than in the neigh- 
bourhood where tobacco is not grown ? — We took pains to inquire into it, but there 
was, in my opinion, a mistake made in the statements on that point. I think it was 
placed entirely to the account of the employment that had been afforded to them 
without taking into consideration that a great many of them had been tobacco- 
growers and sold it at a profit, that profit arising from the difference of duty • a great 
many of their comforts appeared to me to have arisen, not solely from the employment 
cSation 0 them ’ b “‘ lr0m " hat theygot ^ turni ”g tl >eir grounds into tobacco 

You said you would allow tobacco to be grown in patches of two acres did vou 
often bud it grown in a smaller quantity ?— Generally in extremely small quantities ■ 
very were very few as much as two acres. 4 ’ 

In the country where the tobacco is grown, is not the circumstances of it im- 
proved and forward with respect to the other parts of Ireland-?— I can hardly venture 
to give an opinion on that. J 

You said a good deal was grown for private consumption?— Yes. 

Under the present lav/ in England, could they not legally grow that? No 

k T V a 7 . th ; ng of . the extent to which it was grown in Yorkshire and 
Scotland The only information I can give the Committee as to that, is to furnish 
them with copies of papers. In consequence of this question, I wrote to Mr Carr 
the solicitor to the Excise in Scotland, to obtain for me all the information be 
could on the subject of the growth of it in Scotland, until prohibited in 1 780 He 
inquired of some old persons who were living at the time, and he has furnished me 

with reports, of which the Committee shall have copies. 

Was it not the fact, that the law prohibiting the growth of tobacco in England 
was not extended to Scotland. During the American war it became perceptible 
prohibition did not exist in Scotland, the cultivation having extended as it 
differ,' f“ ? d , ? 7 T u ere , wa ? a doubt whether the Act of Union, extending the 
different Excise Acts to Scotland, carried with it the Prohibitory Act of Charles 
tne second, m consequence of which tobacco was cultivated about the year 1 780 to 

toTe a™™' •’’‘s’ ‘I'f ^ff’- ^ ‘ he ^ “ Act P - . prohibiting it 

forward d W for the present crop, that those who brought it 

forward and paid the duty on it, might send it into consumption for a given time. 
In the following year a clause was introduced into another Act of P^aXment, 

stating 
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.in. that a great deal of it was of indifferent quality, and allowing the persons who Mr, 

t'*! made entry of it, to bring it to the Customs, where they were to receive W. K. Dehany. ^ 
Denc e a pound, something less than the duty, and it was all destroyed. 
f Was not a different course pursued as to the tobacco at V ork, was not that a l 4 J« e, 
destroyed ?— I do not know any thing about that. The one, however, was doubtiul, 
other positively illegal. . 

U Suppose a small quantity of tobacco already planted in Ireland, would you re- 
commend the forcible reduction of that to the extent of 30 or 40 acres m each 

rovince ? I should not recommend that, upon the precedent that took place in 

Scotland ; some arrangement should be made for a growing crop ; if it hereafter 
was made prohibitory, and I found tobacco growing, then I should recommend it. 

It has been always proposed, that if the law under consideration should be 
carried into effect, it should apply to the growing crop?— Some arrangement 
should, in fairness, be made as to the growing crop. 



REPORT of W. K. Dehany, Solicitor to the Board of Excise. 

THE subiect of the annexed Papers is one of considerable importance to the Revenue and 
on which it has become necessary to decide as to the course to be adopted to protect the 
Revenue from further injury by the extended growth of tobacco, by such an alteration of the 
law as shall either prohibit the future growth of the plant, or as shall permit the growth of 
it to be continued under provisions and regulations imposing on it such a duty as it shall 
appear capable of bearing with reference to its value as compared to foreign tobacco. 

P The Statute 12 Car. 2, c. 34, prohibited the cultivation of tobacco in England and Ireland. 
Rv iq Geo 3 c. 34, (British Act,) this prohibition was repealed with respect to Ireland, and 
tobacco grown in Ireland was allowed to be imported into Great Bnta, a under the same 
regulations as plantation tobacco. The prohibition was still continued as to England. By 
a =U„e c. 8, (Union with Scotland.) all laws relating to the revenue in force i. Bdjrl 
were directed to be extended to Scotland. It appears that a doubt was entertained whether 
the prohibitory provision of 12 Car. 2, was thereby extended to and in force in Scotland, and 
under this doit tobacco was cultivated in that part of the kingdom, and, it “ay be sup- 
posed, to a sufficient extent to affect the revenue and to occasion the passing of the Act of 
L Geo. 3, c. 73, which, reciting the doubt and growth of tobacco in Scotland, declared the 
prohibitoiy law to extend to that part of Great Britain, and forbade the future cultivation of 
the plant ; a certain time was however allowed for deposing of the stock on hand which all 
persons were allowed to do on making entry of and payin| duty on it. In an Act of the 
subsequent year 23 Geo. 3, c. 85, a clause was introduced for compensating those persons 
whose tobacco was not worth the duty imposed; and the Commissioners of Customs in 
Scotland were accordingly directed to pay the sum of four pence per pound to all persons 
who should have made entry of their tobacco, but should be unwilling to pay the duty 

UP The ^cultivation of the plant would seem, from the absence of information on it, to have 
been neglected in Ireland, notwithstanding the repeal of the prohibition against growing it, 
until a few years ago, when, according to the account which was given to Mr. Harrison and 
my elf, an individual in humble circumstances who had been m Amenca reared a smal 
Quantity in the county of Wexford, which, disposing of at a profit (it not paying any duty,) 
2e continued the production with considerable advantage to himself. The improvement of 
his circumstances attracted the attention of one or two persons, who also appropriated a 
small portion of their land to it. Mr. Davis of Enmscorthy was one of the first, and has 
been I believe, the principal grower of the article ; he has been growing it about S1X or 
seven years. In 1824 it so far attracted the attention of the Revenue in Ireland that a case 
was laid before counsel, who shortly gave an opinion that the revenue regulations did not 
affect Irish-grown tobacco. In the latter end of the year 1827 a quantity being seized from 
Mr Davis, was condemned before the Commissioners ; on an appeal the judgment of con- 
demnation was reversed. The publication of this case drew attention to the subject, and 
the knowledge thereby published, that not only the growth was not illegal, but that it was 
not according to the judgment pronounced, liable to duty or seizure by the Revenue, with 
the' fact which was soon discovered, that the persons who had embarked in the cultivation 
had derived very considerable profits from it, encouraged others immediately to fay t e spe- 
culation ■ the quantity grown was therefore much increased. A Bill was in the last session 
of Parliament introduced, to renew the prohibition against the cultivation of tobacco in 
Ireland but withdrawn on the opposition which was expressed to itsbeing passed into a law. 
The expectations of the persons in the neighbourhood where it had been cultivated m the 
wunty of Wexford was, that the present was the last year in which the cultivation would 
b° allowed at least without restrictions and the imposition of a duty, and the consequence 
of th s expectation, and the anxiety to avail themselves of the remaining penod was, almost 
the whole^of the soil in the neighbourhood of Enmscorthy being devoted to tobacco, ^the 
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Report of smallest portions of the cottage garden and to the i • c „ , 

W K h T ) i ° f P otatoes or other vegetables. " ’ * exclusion of a11 the ordinary cultivation 

was, that as the, were ignorant of the culture and care of SfriaS S ' ’ “ * n, »® 

snggest any regulations, and they submitted a reference to Mend "T ” nab,a to 

the subject. Certain questions were submitted to the f neat to a ' ' ° bta, , n mfotmation on 
gested that a personal inspection by Mr. Harrison and mvtwlf^ y 1^1 11 bavin g been su s . 
panied by two surveying general examiners accordino-li/ • ■, j°i^ be desirable, we, accom- 
in September last, this last place and neighbourhood being he K T SC0I %, 

in which tobacco is most extensively cultivated. Bv personal i ’ f already stated , 

tations, and interviews with persons whom we thou 4 t P tho mnlf b ! 10n of se J eraI P la n- 
by submitting to them a set of questions which we & had framed 'STS** t0 ^ h ’ and 
all the information in our power? Mr Harrison in 1 * iT e °deavoured to obtain 

pursued in the culture and P cure of £*2^ iSSKiS Cours « 

my observations to a consideration of the course to be adontn i? at lfc beie> } sha11 confine 
aiiy further injury to the revenue by The ^ unregulated c tfvaiio^??^ 8 fer &S P° ssibla 
whilst so large an amount of duty is derived from tht of ? t< ? b acco m Ireland, 

The result of my observations and of tlic , • e importation of the foreign article 

with whom we had interviews (and Mr. Harrison’s^was ?b 3 ? t * 5 ?» different P er8 °*»s 
favourable to the continuation of the growth XobLeo Ver^ ’i the Bame ’> was n <* 
dinary encouragement being given to it If an emial ml’tw? 7 adverse to any extraor- 
per pound duty is displaced by the ouantitvofhwS q , ? ntlty ° f foreign tobacco, paying 35. 
revenue is vex/ seriously affected Tml fal uSionsT br ° Ught F* the “ a ^tf the 
papers (for the minute accuracy of winch I will not touch [ “ y , 0wn » " h J ch are amongst the 
purposes on the present occasion) 5 oo acre^ my 

the present season, and 1 5 cwt. per acre the , ^ uantlt y in cultivation in 

126,000/. At the highest TcreZtv wl,i^ gG Cr ° P ’, the loss to tb * Public will be 
At 1. -the lb., the hjgfctdu^^cquiesced'^n ^?ooo°/ > °i' Se< V t°°° L WOuld be the '£ 
cost of collection) would be the loss on the d;t^ b 4»ooo/. ( no t allowing any amount, for the 

For this bus I co'uld f/T"" “ d tba h «- 4 - 

The information afforded bv the different equivalent advantage to be derived 

municated we felt to ^ “«* com! 

hitherto been obtained, they were generally eairerthat tb ^ <* e , a ‘° e P rofit wblc h has 

be continued but fostered by splrial eiXourfgemem g ,' owthot tobacco sb °uld not only 
government bounties. Benefit to the arSE 1 4 f 8 “ me e5[ P reaaad hopes, b( 
strongly asserted as consequences to follow but n L. d e 7 P ( oy “ 8nt *° ‘he labourer were 
subject the consideration it required ^ A^t^th elu s. of 0“ , *7 bad »»t gi™, the 

of planting, the picking and curing they Mneralh 5 n“, Ure - , and . the t,me a “ d “ode 
persons to whom the questions were rent do ™t ohs?, ' r° ,urt ? er - Fr0 “ a «en,I 
Of the serious interference with the import reyenue few Vih *° bave beeI1 received - 

applied to to state what amount of duty the article would h them aeemed aware- when 
pared to answer the question but at random • gS dS - "° M ° f tbam were P™- 
without assigning an, reason for the amount thlv lived t ent amounts per acre or per lb. 
tion of an, duty, but suggested that the loss m differ^, w ,h° me ° bjeCted t0 tbe imposi- 
by an addition to some otEer ex, sting impost or the Si ° ? ' eV “ Ue ”“ ght be su PP liad 

tax. In the number of persons employed they did nid 77 f “• or re,lvaI of a » old 
vation; as an instance it how little reliance wasto 7 ii : “° r m the of culti- 

In fact muehhigher, caWlatSnsthe^tithe," wbbh^s^no^ exacted* 1 ^ 6/? per 'acre acre™' In^hese 

price to remunerate the grower, would be S end mth' 1 the , Ia “ 2 l d - ‘ ba »alo 
of duty, an amount full, ^ual, if not hio-her ftan the nb °T 1 7 u per lb - aMlaa ive 
tobacco can be imported and sold. This “desminti, „ S P „ at wblch tha best American 

supported by the protection afforded by the bSS mto COuld lheraf »' a only be 

on an equality of duty or an absenc/of dutlth?' f dnty °” *f e forei S“ commodity, as 
a lesser or at least equal price “ that at Ulh T”, "S Coldd be “'Ported at 
grown ; but in addition it would appear to be m l 1 i" 1 '"' 11)6 domestic, could be 

the present year, when there is even no duty 0000';, aD<i * Ve ' y ™ cer *«'o crop, and in 
osers by haying embarked in the speculation y XS, 7°* FT " “ S wl11 be oon.idemblo 

to many chances of injury from yiStSsrf .hi i„,n ff S Bta S es ,be “rop is exposed 

and frost, each may destroy the cron inH in 6 weatber > co ^> much wet, gales of wind 
sent season, the produce would not hare been worth «?*¥““ U,ildl ' ,e witnessed in the prei 
payable on it. This leads to observation no tlT 5 batv f l ‘"g, if a duty was to have been 

to the lower classes. If it would Le ooStarf”^ ° f e °* pl ° yme “ t aflbrded 
where employment is so much wanted , "fj™, and permanent employment. 

T he' n' b e 0f the cnllure . aa affording emploraen? a“ d ’ Wl i Uld b<! “ 0St im P or “n‘ ; but 
The. umbers were differently Mated : fir X( S g av ; b g T? agreema " t » aa »ot found, 
months ; women und childin appeared to £™uK 
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culture is continued, every means of course will be adopted to diminish the cost of produc- 
tion, and substitutes for labour will equally of course be sought for; but the principal answer 
to what is put forth on the point of employment, is the uncertainty of the crop, and the 
answer is the stronger, in proportion to the numbers employed and made dependent on it, 
because in case of failure, and the plants not being worth gathering in, the greater would be 
the distress amongst the persons who depended on finding in the harvesting of that crop 
a market for their labour ; looking to the question as one of revenue, the view taken of it by 
]ylr. Harrison and myself, would lead to the re-enactment of the prohibition ; and the large 
profits which have hitherto been obtained by a duty not having been charged on the com- 
modity, have been an ample return for the comparatively small amount of capital embarked 
in the speculation, so as to put any claim for compensation out of the question. As how- 
ever the Bill for renewing the restriction was in the last session of Parliament withdrawn, 
an d will not, it is understood, be renewed, the questions to be considered are then only what 
duty shall be imposed on tobacco of native growth, and under what regulations that duty 
is tQ be secured ; with this view it may perhaps be thought that I have extended my obser- 
vations to an unnecessary length, and that my Report might have been confined merely to 
suggestions on these points ; I have, however, made the observations with a view of endea- 
vouring to show that there being a direct loss of revenue to a considerable amount, there is 
not, or does not, appear to be any equivalent advantage to be gained, so as to induce 
a greater sacrifice to be made than can be avoided, and that no lower duty should be imposed 
than will merely allow the cultivation of home-grown tobacco, considering its relative value 
in quality as compared with the foreign, and that no such difference should be made in the 
amount of the two duties, as to make the payment of the foreign duty a protection, or induce- 
ment to extended native cultivation. If the prohibition is not renewed in Ireland, I take for 
granted it will be removed from Great Britain, as it is certain tobacco has been grown in 
Scotland, and no doubt the climate of England, or of parts of England, may be equally 
favourable to the cultivation as any part of Ireland ; and it is now an object to assimilate 
the whole of the revenue laws throughout the United Kingdom. 

With respect to the amount of duty to be imposed, and the mode of imposing it, as I have 
before stated, the cultivators themselves were not agreed ; most of them suggested a duty 
at an amount per acre. The highest sum mentioned was 60 1 . per acre ; but this mode of 
charge cannot be a satisfactory or equal one. As the produce should vary in quality or 
quantity, from superiority of soil or situation, mode of culture, or even accident, the duty 
must fall unequally on the proprietor; and the person who had the smallest and least 
valuable crop, would pay a heavier amount of duty in proportion, than the individual who 
had the most profitable crop, arising perhaps from the possession of larger capital, which 
would enable nim to cultivate the soil more highly, and at the same time more readily meet 
the payment of the duty. It would be difficult also to determine at what period an acre 
duty should be imposed and collected, whether when the land was first planted out, or when 
the crop was secured. 

The fairest and most equitable mode of imposing every duty so as to make it fall equally, 
is to place it on the actual quantity of the article produced. The time of imposing the duty 
on the home grown tobacco, would then be when it is cured, and the quantity can be ascer- 
tained by weight ; and in reference to the charge on foreign tobacco imported, it should be at 
a certain sum per pound, what that sum per pound should be, will be a point of some diffi- 
culty. It must depend on what will be a remunerating price to the grower, in reference to 
the cost of production, the value of the home article in its quality, as compared with the 
foreign, so as to obtain the sale price in the market and the duty on the foreign. I have not 
here any report on the samples of Irish tobacco which have been manufactured, I shall 
therefore not suggest any amount of duty, but shall consider under what regulations the 
duty can be secured. 

On an inspection of the returns from Ireland it will be seen, that for the quantity grown 
last year, the proportions of land cultivated were in the greater number of instances 
extremely small, not more than a few roods or perches ; ten acres is about the highest quan- 
tity cultivated by any one individual. If there is not to be any extent of ground prescribed 
below which the cultivation is to be allowed, but that, as has been hitherto the case, each person 
may place in tobacco culture the smallest portion of his ground or garden, it will make the 
collection of any duty which may be imposed, so difficult and uncertain, that not one half the 
amount will be obtained, or so expensive as to be, after the deducting the cost of collection, 
wholly unproductive ; such small applotments being spread over the country, a very consi- 
derable number of officers would be required, not only to survey it when entered, but to 
detect those who would be growing tobacco without making entry (one of the consequences 
will be a new description of smuggling). The revenue at present is injured, not alone by 
the native tobacco smuggled into the manufacturer’s stock, but by tbe quantity which, being 
raised by the cottagers, is dried off and smoked by them without undergoing any other 
manufacture, and smoking being the mode in which tobacco is principally consumed by the 
lower class in Ireland, they would still continue raising a sufficient quantity merely for their 
own consumption, on which no duty would be paid, and the same practice might, and pro- 
bably would, extend to Great Britain. As the duty at l $, per pound would amount to 
^4 /■ per acre, on an average, supposing only one-eighth of an acre to be sown with tobacco, 
fbe duty would amount, on the same average, to lof. 10s. on the produce, a sum very few 
°f the lower class could pay before they disposed of the crop ; and if the security of the 
article itself was once' parted with, from such a class of persons, no duty would, in my 
opinion, be afterwards obtained. 
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9« minutes of evidence before select committee 

*© , JT* ; he ,e ;? ftp qr nti ‘y of winch is required to raise a crop of tobacco 

W. K. Dthms. ™dcSf“ ” hlC b c P ai11 " r 5 q “ lre ’ "' ith the Te TB reM uncertainty of Ion or profit™^ 
undertaking, none but persons of sufficient capital to furnish the amount of the otitla,, ” t J le 

wS'fofS” 10 be f r Wlthoutserious in j u 7 to themselves the losses on bad cm 

with rfS ? eoJ year - can undertake the cu,, " re 

^^^i^^^'l^n^no^pplobne^^of'^^s^han a^ac^eo^gromt^'shall^e s^wn P vith°toba ^ 

to be planted, the situation, parish and county: r j s - °‘ b r °und 

do so, on giving a week’s notice to the officer : 6 & y De at Iibeity t 0 

Ever, person having planted tobacco, three weeks before commencing to pluck it . 
make entry of the barns or houses, not being any part of a dwellinv-house in whi h 
£ . 10 dry 11 : als0 of “ roora or storehouse fm storing tobaccS, when charged wit 

think V Sc 1 S k ,nd t °f b f Pla “ d °" Rouses, and if the Commissioner, of Evcise shall 
think fit locks and fastenings may be directed to be also placed on drying houses 

,„Z h „‘ “® 0et E “ iS ? ,0 be “ li ’* rt y t0 enter ft ell times into any grounds on which 

of .roc 1 : i,™r„ g ’ or m, ° any en ‘ ered h °“ ses ’ and «- — * if«- *££S 

After the tobacco is packed, and before the bag, box or cask is fastened i 

notice to be given to the officer to attend, weigh and charge iloty : ’ h 

we?g“Tn^cb^ct. ' t,me 5 P eclfied . aad weigh a “<l chaise the duty, and mark the 

the tobacc ° *° "™™ d io *■ 

Demote na,d e t r „Te” d l. fr T th ' *° a licensed manufacturer : 

JJuty to be paid to the collector according to the original weight : 

L°,“SnSrTot, e S 

be destroyed^ 0 “ » a ^ •» 

adj™^ 

Air g ro;trotSb^S' ,lt ‘ e8 asain5t co “ ceal '"“ t . ™ a ‘ » evasion of duty. 

tobacco growm^n'the United°Kingdom f ” aha >"S -curing the duties „„ 

selves toV, are what itave blfeTbsero d ^Une which suggest them- 

betheise if.ThatTnndmtand^ 5 " h “ ? m Ployrnent. This will the more readily 

' As 

• The process of toughen,',,, ffieleif b, exposure the air for, da, ,~r M Wn , * 
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. the time when the officer’s attention will be principally required is during the Report of 

v esting, in the months of August and September, if secure curing houses are pro- Mr. 

•I'd any great increase of officers for this particular duty would not be required, as the IF. K. Dehany. 
distilleries being then usually silent, those officers might at that time attend the tobacco — ■— 

k°lt only remains to consider what shall be done with respect to the stock on hand, as, 
nless measures are taken for disposing of it, it will form the ground-work of much future 
u o-o-ling. I apprehend that a great portion of the present year’s crop will have been 
S heady disposed of; some, however, no doubt, remains on hand, and I would suggest, 
whether the course adopted in Scotland in 1782 and 1783, should not be followed with 
espect to Ireland, viz., by requiring every holder of Irish tobacco to come forward and 
make entry of it, and lodge it in Excise custody within a given time, if the owner then 
elects to pay whatever duty may be imposed on native tobacco, then permits to be granted 
for removing it into the manufacturer’s stock. If the owner shall elect not to pay the duty, 
then a sum equivalent to the cost of production, and perhaps some small remuneration to be 
paid to him, this to be a sum fixed by the Act, and which may be previously calculated on 
the best average returns and information obtained. In the event of such payment, the 
tobacco to be burned ; all native tobacco to be then subject to all the smuggling regulations 
to which foreign tobacco is subjected. 

Such are the observations I nave to make, and the suggestions I have to offer on this sub- 
ject. If the Board approve them, I have to submit that this Report should be transmitted 
to and a Report called for, from Ireland ; in the first instance, from the surveying general 
examiners, Messrs. Wallace & Harrison, who accompanied Mr. Harrison and myself, to be 
transmitted to the Local Board, and on that Report being received, a Report to be ordered 
from the surveying general examiners here'; and it should be part of the Board’s order, that 
as little delay as possible should occur in making the respective Reports. 

1 6th Dec. 1829. (signed; W. Dehany. 



The following Calculations are made on the subject of Irish-grown Tobacco. 

Quantity of Tobacco grown in the present year 1829, by the Excise Returns, is as follows ; 



Wexford collection ------- 408 

Sligo - -- -- -- -- 4 

Naas - -- -- -- -- 4 £ 

Kilkenny - -- -- -- - 15 

Clonmell - -- -- -- - 5 

Waterford -------- 22 



458 \ Acres. 



There is no doubt that some quantities have not been discovered and ascertained ; the 
whole quantity may therefore be fairly set down at 500 acres. This number is accordingly 
assumed in making the following calculations. 

Fifteen hundred weight is stated to be the average crop; the. total quantity in pounds 
weight, therefore, will be 

112 lbs. the cwt. 

15 



560 

112 



1,680 lbs. Average quantity per acre. 

500 

„ „ f Total number of lbs. weight produced in present 

840,000 lbs. year 



Loss to the Revenue. 

At present there is no duty, if, as no doubt it will, the present crop goes into consump- 
tion ; it may be calculated to displace the same quantity of foreign tobacco in the market ; 
the loss, therefore, will be 

840,000 lbs. Foreign tobacco displaced. 

3/ per lb. duty on foreign tobacco. 



20 ) 2,520,000 

£. 126,000 Amount of duty lost by Irish tobacco. 

, £f5g, N 2 Suppose 
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Suppose a Duty Imposed, 1st. An acre duty. 

500 Acres in cultivation. 

60 /. per acre duty. 

£ ' 3 °' 0 °° A,nount of d »‘y »" home-grown tobacco at 60/. per acre. 
£■ 126,000 Foreign duty displaced. 

30,000 Home duty gained. 

£• 96,000 Loss in difference of duty. 

, . T pe'r ^ ^ 

20 ) 840,000 lbs. produced at 1 s. per lb. 



£■ 42,000 Duty on home-grown tobacco at i s. 
£■ 126,000 Duty lost on foreign. 

42,000 Dut y on home-grown tobacco, at 1 s. 

£. 84,000 Loss in difference of duty. 



With reference to imposing a duty, and to the sale nriee *i,„ * c 

coked at. The information Offered considerably. W °/ ? roduct,on be 

particulars he gave 250 load of manure per acre at a * wi 77 1 l ' per acre 5 b "t in 



paiuktudiHue gave 250 ioaa ot manure per acre, at 2s ner Wl .i,„i . 1 ’ Dut m 

™ lf - Thls year 50 persons to 16 acres. Wages - man 1^’ 71°“^ em ployed by 
child, 3 d. to 6 d. per diem. Employment given fromAnrd to 0^“’ ^ 7 8 d ’ and 

twf X' ThlS may be calc,,lated fo ur peSons per acre^ viz one maT 26 Weeks ’ or 
two children; wages on average, man, 1 5 .; woman, 7 d.; children, £ d °“ 7°““’ and 

1 5 6 da y g - 156 days. S d J en - 

>*• yd. 5 >68 days. 



a * 5d- per diem. 

Children. 
156 days, 
lod. 



£.7. 16s. Man. 20 ) c 

4. lls. Woman. ' 

6. los. Children. £ % 

£■18. 17 s. Cost of labour per acre. 

Manure. 



12 ) 1,560 
20 ) 130 

£■ 6. 10s. Children. 



2s. per load. 

20 ) 500 

£ - 2 5 Cost of manure per acre. 

The rent of land was said to average 4 1 Der acrp ./■ , 

stand thus : 5 4 • pe acre. Cost of production, therefore, will 



Labour - - . l8 1? _ 

£ ' 47 17 ~ Total cost of production per acre. 

The .lowest price spoken of for manure was iod per load A 1 
this pnce. P er load - A calculation may be made at 

250 Loads, 
lod. per load. 



2 ) 2,500 






20 ) 208— 4 d. 




£.\o 8 


4 


Manure. 


4 - 




Rent 


18 17 




Labour. 


f -33 6 


4 
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--° v - «»?r 

Persons. £. £. s. d. 

1,562 ) 84,000 ( 53. 15. 7. for each person. 

7,810 



1,562 ) 24,280 ( 15s. 

1.562 



1.562 ) 11,200 ( 7 d. 
io,934 



eacn man, 7/. lbs., each woman, 4/. 11s. ; and each child, 3I. 5 s. 



REPORT from the Local Commissioners in Ireland, to the General Board 
of Excise. 

Report of Local Sir, Excise Office, Dublin, soth January ,830. 

Commissioners, HAVING laid before the Commissioners in TrelnnH Mr ~ 

Ireland, t» referring to the Report of Thomas Harrison, esq. the^bSrma” oflhe Com 6 ** "“ tM ‘ 
Board of Excise. Ireland, relative to the growth and cultivation nf inhoeeo • ot the Commissioners in 
— my letter of the a 7 th Oc^be, i?.Sf£S££“ “ rfRlp^'STL"'' 1 "‘ h 

solicitor to the revenue on the subject referred tofand £rii tffit toe sTmtfe&S ? q ' 
the Commissioner for his information, signifying to him at tL 1 be , laid before 

the Board, that Messrs. Wallace & Harris™/ oL 0 „; n „ t , Same tlme the directions of 
report their opinion thereon n ret > uired t0 

possible' 6 ‘° ° fc ' be “ -wS- »y Mr.U^S t HttTdehy^' 

expediency as to permitting the growth of tobacco but !! ? ‘ 1 t a ? uestl0n of 

enactments to be framed for the protection of rc ’, 1 one , of ar >angement only as to the 
modify, the Comnuesioner ^ ^ 
observations to offer, as the annual produce of •> o T’ la ? but one or two 

the cultivation, is very uncertain and as the riimin l a ®, WC as t le ultimate success of 
its growth is «rtoi„ 7 itTs“n“Kf,o^ T?" 4 ’ the P™ is »“ » f 
possible. The larger the quantum of land therefore fifed on ^th^ ^ V m, ! ch as 

plantation, the more desirable as lessening the expense of s !Lv themmlmam of a tobacco 
ther an acre may not be much too small I quantity f Y ’ d 1 a “ t0 su SS est whe ’ 

iyX e n:z;!t,z > '>r/ caIeth “ ^ ^ 

consequent diminution fi? the number of Siose buildings onld’nm^T'^ ’ from the 
contemplated by the surveying general examinee ?!* ^o^apot be liable to the objection 
would add materially & “ d th <* 

■** Replace from tbeheid, and the 
which, it tf conceive! will go on to » b J'.f jUnt. in retired places, and 

tots measure would, it is conceived, be l ^XTtotMlS^'^'JSl 
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■ a diving state, is generally sufficiently strong to betray its presence, without any other Report of Local 
111 rce of information ; without some regulation similar to the foregoing, it is feared even the Commissioners, 
S «tered growers might be induced to remove plants from the field, with a view of drying Ireland, 
them clandestinely, and that this species of fraud would be carried on to a considerable to Boar d ofL xcise. 
extent, if the officer was obliged to obtain a warrant on every occasion. 

The forfeiture of all so found may not perhaps be deemed sufficient, and the usual penalties, 
aS suggested by Mr. Dehany, against concealment or removal, may be advisable. 

If the necessity exists for taking the tobacco out of the drying houses to the exposure of 
the sun, after being once deposited in them, it is conceived this ought only to be permitted 
into inclosed yards, or in the presence of the officer, who should see it both when placed 
out and taken back. 

It is also suggested whether each grower of tobacco should not take out a license, propor- 
tioned to the quantity of land entered to be grown, which, whether planted or not, should 
make no abatement in the license duty. 

I am to add, that a duty per pound it is considered, although more expensive in the col- 
lection, yet would be the only fair and equitable one upon the trader, and the one least likely 
to produce appeals and complaints, which would arise from an acreable assessment. 



J. C. Freeling, Esq. 



I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

(signed) W. War diet/. 



REPORT of Messrs. Wallace & Harrison, Surveying General Ex'aminers 
of Excise. 

Honourable Sirs, 

\VE have carefully perused the Report of W. K. Dehany, esq. solicitor, relative to the 
growth of tobacco in Ireland, and find therein some circumstances mentioned of which we Wallact & Harrison. 

have no knowledge, namely, the introduction of the tobacco plant into Ireland, the seizure 

of some tobacco of Irish growth from Mr. Davis of Enniscorthy, the rate per acre of the 
tithe exacted upon tobacco, and the prohibitory laws alluded to therein ; but we beg leave to 
say, that we concur with Mr. Dehany in his observations generally, and particularly as to the 
great injury that the revenue suffers from the growth of tobacco in Ireland ; as to the con- 
flicting statements of the growers relative to the expense of cultivating tobacco, and as to 
there being no prospect of any advantage to be derived from the culture of tobacco, neither 
to the labourer nor to the agriculturist, equivalent to the loss of revenue which will result 
therefrom. 

Having stated our concurrence with the observations of Mr. Dehany, we beg to offer a few 
remarks on the benefit to the agriculturist, and employment to the labourer, held forth by the 
growers, as results consequent upon the growth of tobacco in the United Kingdom, being 
legalized. 

From information that we obtained, whilst accompanying the Honourable Commissioner, 

Thomas Harrison, esq. and W. K. Dehany, esq. solicitor, on the inspection of the tobacco 
crop, in September last, we learned, that in the year 1828, half an acre of land (Irish measure) 
produced about fifteen cwt. of tobacco, and was sold for 1 10 /. ; that the cultivator considered 
the rent of the land and expense of culture amounted to about 40/. which being deducted 
from the gross price of the tobacco, left a profit of 70/. to the cultivator; and we further 
learned, that others have realized profits equally great. 

On inquiring of the growers as to what they considered would be a remunerating price 
per lb., some mentioned one shilling, others mentioned a higher price, however, they 
generally agreed that fifteen cwt. of tobacco per acre, Irish measure, may be deemed an 
average crop, which, at the price of one shilling per lb. amounts to 84/. per acre. We fur- 
ther learned, from inquiry of agriculturists, who are not growers of tobacco, that the value 
of a good crop of wheat, per acre, Irish measure, is about 25 1 . and of a good crop of potatoes, 
from 30/. to 35/. per acre, to remunerate the cultivator thereof for rent of land and expenses 
of cultivation; from which maybe inferred, that a price considerably less than one shilling 
per lb. will sufficiently remunerate the grower of tobacco, and place him upon a level with 
other agriculturists. 

The estimates of the growers relative to the expense per acre for rent of land and culture 
of tobacco, varied considerably ; however, from the best information that we could obtain on 
the subject, and from our own calculations, we think 45 /. may be deemed a fair average ; 
therefore, estimating fifteen cwt. as the produce of tobacco from an acre, such quantity would 
require to be sold at sixpence three farthings per lb. to pay expense of culture and rent of 
land, without affording the cultivator any profit; and as American tobacco (exclusive oi 
duty) can be bought for little more than half that price, and being far superior in quality to 
tobacco of Irish growth, hence it follows, that the cultivation of tobacco in the United King- 
dom cannot prove a source of benefit to the agriculturists, except at the expense of the 
revenue. . 

The cultivation of tobacco, as alleged by the growers thereof, certainly does afiord consider- 
able employment ; but according to the best, information that we could obtain amongst the 
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in a y f a “ d S6ek e m P lo yment elsewhere ; whereas if the land that was planted with t i| eave 
m the last year, in the vicinity of Enniscorthy, had been planted with ISZSZt thtobacc o 
thereon, it would have afforded considerable employment^ the labouring min’ ° r ®, orn SOw n 

charging and securing the duty. J remarks upon the mode of 

.»ped°„ n P c „ u ; sSsgSta sr r * 

Tdt°“ would T 6 

distillery assistant,, which roa? . ? “""h® ° f drop ‘ 

would not be sufficient to attend such drying housTfTthe nnmose "ft l" ° Un j lg toba ™>, 
them at such times as the owners mi.rbt renuire ■ however P P t , pa:kl!l e an d unlocking 
be afforded by allowing ^**" d T' d 

such crops being secured by Excise locks Hnrino- the, r °ps, and cure them, without 
revenue locks and fastenings upon drying houses would notTno. 0 / C ""“ & ? nd aS P lacin g 
the security of the revenue, Unless an officerTere ° U h r ° p, jT*- be , available f <* 

the time that it may be required to he nnen • thor^fv, • r 1 ?, acb sacb dr y in g house during 
consideration, (as a temporary m^asure^ffiy^th^ad^ption^of'a^ate of 6 submit for 

™%r«Ld uST^eSTidc^hX 1 10 t,,e Tr'i p “ tat 

sideration, the propriety of each person giving' loticTof h” ^ [ urt . l > er hu “ bl y submit for con- 
a. the time of |i,£S sjch ^““ 3 ^ 3, into ^ P ‘*"‘ ba i»B. 

and we would recommend, that the conditions of *,,„h h a ’u t . h , t , w ° sufficient sureties; 
intending to plant tobacco that ** V™ so 

event of the crop failing, plough the land and destrnv tho P f ?> ed th ? r ? n ' shall > iu the 
per supervisor, on proper notice being given for that ° y ^ CTOp ’ l ? 4116 satlsfactl °n of the pro- 
under the ch^ge ddiver iut0 war chouses, 

per lb. (hat may be fixed upon shall beTqual to or ItlTrv’ duty Up ° n ? hlch - at the rate 
on the land specified in bond at the fixed rate ner acr t le a u'°unt of duty chargeable 
duty per acre; but we beg leaveto saytlmtshoddthe’ i? 1 ". defil ? t ‘ hereof > to P a y such 
sive, we concur in the opinion set forth in Mr Deh ? uI ‘ Ivati ° n of tobacco become exten- 
drymg houses, where tobacco might be cured in ? eP ° r *®*pecting the erection of 
revenue officers. S ed m tbe P re sence of and under the care of 



16th January 1830. 



Humbly submitted, 
(signed) 



William Wallace, 1 C 
William Harrison J°‘ Ex ''- 



REPORT of Thomas Harrison, Esquire, Commissioner of Excise to 

Gentlemen, Th ° B ° ard ° f Eltcise - 

lisq. tal^^fo^a^rtainlug^the quantiX^ofland^t Dres^^^ ° f , J ,“ ly ' dire,tol ^ be 

of Ireland, and for o&nLJ TSuSnowledne of rtf Kbacc “ “ »rent part, 

sequent cure; also, the excuses of ?.d,r r g , is b f" hnre of the plant - and its sub- 
lit for use, with the foremn articll lid ° ’ ? 5. d * h '. rela ‘ lve ™I»e of the tobacco when 
(accompanied by Mr. Dehfnyl endeivo.tr fo «. , h Tl° S bee “ “Passed, that I should 

parts where the plant was the most tidtirated llf 1 ^'“ p “ tlcnlars ’ b y visiting those 
such inquiry. 1 1 be S lea ' a ‘P !>y before you the result of 

betas'? till’ Thf Se“t TT* fr0,n ‘ he " l ““ ° f to 

“ d> b f g r nd ' d “■ a ‘ 

ther correct s StmTreiSei tot£>» rtthe*' ’’ d“V ^ Sf be ““‘taed as alto- 
the cultivation has been principally in tth 5 “ frs’ y °“ wiI1 P eI ™"e that 

to ascertain the total growth • and^t ann P «r« P ortlons , of land as to render it difficult 
their returns with reference to the estimated the parties have made 
actual quantity of land in cuhiVatS ind f ? 3 ^ ^ bad year), and not given the 

fty of land appropriated l! & ^ ^ & 

By 
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By the lists sent up by the various collectors, there appears to be about 460 J Irish acres, 
0 r about 740 English, which is thus disposed : 



Waterford 

Wexford 

Naas 

Kilkenny 

Sligo 

Clonmell 



22 i 
408 
4 I 
15 
6 
6 



Report of 
T. Harrison, Esq. 



Total ... 461 



The return from the other collections have been all “ Nil. allowing for the quantities which 
may have escaped observation, and are not included in the returns, 500 Irish acres may be 
estimated as the greatest quantity under cultivation in the present year. 

The largest growers are, Mr. Francis Davis of Enniscorthy, who, although only returned as 
having nine acres in one place, and five at another, has in fact, as he informed us, sixteen in 
cultivation ; the Reverend S. Richards, of Solsby, near Enniscorthy, ten acres ; Mr. Ardagh, 
of Waterford, six acres, as stated to us ; Mr. Lambert, of Balinsaher, near Waterford, five 
acres, and Mr. Davis of Sligo, six. 

The general modes of culture and cure, as ascertained from the communications with the 
four first of these gentlemen and other parties, are as follows : the seed is sown in a hot 
bed early in the year, that is in February or March ; the plants placed in a bed, and pro- 
tected in April, and finally planted out about the end of May or beginning of June. The 
plants are set out in rows or drills about two feet a-part, and about one foot and a-half from 
each other ; the ground to be well ploughed or dug at least twice before planting. The 
mode of manuring appears to vary, some persons drilling the land and laying the manure 
along the drills, as in potatoe planting ; others digging a hole for the plants, and placing 
about a couple of spades of manure in each hole, into the middle of which the tobacco plant 
is put. The quantity of manure hitherto used, appears to have been immense, from 200 to 
250 loads per acre ; the best manure is stated to be road scrapings. The soil should of itself 
be of the best kind, rich and loamy. The situation, well sheltered ; this point appearing of 
the utmost importance (of this we had convincing proofs in every neighbourhood we visited). 
The plants are stated to require constant attention from the time they are put out until 
gathered. The earth requires hoeing round them, and great attention to watering is neces- 
sary when they are first planted, and also care in going over the ground to replace every 
plant which may have been destroyed by insects or otherwise; continually watching to remove 
slugs. All offsetts ought to be removed, and the plants (except such as are required for 
seed) topped as soon as the flower buds are formed, and only about tw elve to fourteen leaves 
left on each plant to come to perfection. Towards the latter end of August, the leaves begin 
to ripen, ana the picking then commences ; this process, if not put a stop to by severe frost 
destroying the plants, is continued till the end of October. The leaf, when ripe, turns 
blackish m the stem, and the surface becomes uneven and incline to a yellow hue. A species 
of worm, called trans, a kind of wire worm, is stated to be very destructive, eating through 
the root of the plant, and in many instances, causing three or four plantations of the ground 
necessary. Violent winds are also destructive to the plant, and a dry summer, on the whole, 
is considered as the most favourable. The seed ripens very well, and a couple of plants will 
produce more than sufficient to stock an acre of ground. The tobaccos here cultivated are 
not of the same species as those grown in America, they are a coarser description of plant ; 
there are two sorts grown. The Virginia plant, it is stated, will grow equally well with the 
present sorts, but from its leaf being much thicker and of less substance, it does not pro- 
duce so much weight, and for this reason has not been sown by the growers in Ireland. 
Fifteen cwt. is considered a very fair crop per acre, and eighteen cwt. ana a ton, were stated 
as the good and bad crops. 

The general mode of cure of the plant is as follows : as soon as any of the leaves become 
ripe they are pulled and strewed out singly, either upon some convenient spot of grass near 
the place of growth, or elsewhere ; they remain about a couple of days and nights in this 
state, which has the effect of rendering the leaf pliable, tough, and unlikely to be broken 
inthefutureprocesswhichiscalledwhelting. They arethen carried toany convenient building, 
where they are placed in heaps, or rather laid out on the floor in a pile of about a foot high, where 
they undergo a slight fermentation, which not only completes the process of whelting, but they 
become yellow, and a good colour is obtained, which it is stated would not be the case without 
this stage of curing; this lasts about two days. The leaves are then strung, forty or fifty on a 
string, and are hung up in openroomsor sheds, in which are thorough drafts of air. Afterhaving 
hung in this state for three or four days, they are taken down, and a number of the strings laid 
in a heap to sweat. The time of their remaining sweating varies, but it is in general about four 
days ; a quantity of 200 pounds weight will heat in about sixteen hours ; after this the strings 
are again hung up to dry. The generality of growers appear to go through the process of 
twice sweating, although we were given to understand that once was quite sufficient. After 
the leaves become dry they are made up into small bundles called “ hands,” each containing 
from one to two dozen leaves ; several of the growers have been in the habit of dipping 
them into some colouring matter to give them a darker tinge ; this practice, however, does 
not appear to have been general. We did not learn of what the colouring was composed. 
The foregoing appears to be the whole process hitherto adopted for the cure ; the tobacco, 
when in “ hands,” being in the state in which it is sold to the manufacturer. 

565. 0 With 
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.06 minutes of evidence before select committee 

T. * h ? of culture, the accounts varied very considerable i ■ 

We™»er a e 8 jT ^ “ be ““ f " ft °”> 11 A *° 3 > P- «« 3. 5 P “ *“»i 

crop on the fifth without manure at all and it seemed J he V “ “. fiur ««.» 

S3 1 The^h!^ 

S3™ra& 

man, one woman, and two boys or ohl s • the orice nrinh™, Y . a ! ^ fact ’ sa y 0ll e 
»d. per woman, and d to 4 f& cSdrfren *“ P“ ^ P« 

|s3a“=-=?^ 

reached even the Kentucky which, I believe is S t! i’JLT ’ t , he /" sh F ow er has not 
in value or quality. We are not aware of ’its heinJ »?*L f t S °, rt ? f the forei g n tobacco, 

quality, it never could bear a duty ; and^indeed if "it from lts ,S reat inferiority in 

could not be found for it. Y d 1 became a recognized article, purchasers 

from ... 84 to or. Jp°“p„„„d? ^ ’*■ 6A P® P ound -> » «PP«™ to have been sold 

P“‘ «P°» ‘ta article, that duty 

KfflS •^iR,SE?SS.?=K^ 

have well considered the subject does not think tW '? 6 lai g es t dealers m it, is likely to 

T pr tb -» is *■» 

roods, no duty at all could be secured let it he imAncJ? y ^ seen th , e returns, a few 
Two modes of charge, were it canable nf »!.!.!• P !f ?“ a " y P nnc ‘P le whatever, 
acre, the other on the produce; the former^ objectionable /f ^ themselve ‘? 5 one by the 
impossible to assess fairly; the latter bv a lioensenf nnf fi? being unec l uaI = and next to 
the produce of which, when cured should he ohar a * SS ]* an a cer * am number of acres, 
securing such a duty considerable drvino- hr. ar ^? d a * a duty per pound weight. For 
Which tie office^ES^^lJ^S^ TV premise . S Would be squired, in 
being picked and brought from the field until weighed ^ Mi5i£T PP ?°“jS? th ° time ° f its 
ing of these premises, however, would be at end?d 2 i / ge i Wlth duty ‘ The build - 
lt be found necessary, after having permitted the growth ex pense ; and should 

accrue to the revenue by the lowness of the d»tf < Tr ’ t0 5j op ltj prom tbe loss tbat might 
might be introduced; “*«* * wlSch 

the article not finding purchasers induce eh y °f tb ,® cro P> or tbe mfenor quality of 
would probably be P^es 

expense, and the great profits which have W„ m „i' 0 lllthe [ to tbe *e has been no outlay of 
pensated every grower/ Was thi culSre ElS ^ V6ry ™ uch more than com- 
lessen the profit of the grower, and woul^ confennentl^^ J Y «mposed would by so much 
hitherto been the case) to look to every means whmhth “ Ce h ‘ m (w ?' ch !‘ as not P robabI y 

reduced, and he would therefore dispense withn^ni j ha expense 0 f production might be 
where it was not absolutely necessary^ Iab ° Ur m every part of the culture 

-l»«t Enni^orthy, 

his arrival, any points which ma™mh. fi “ ab,ed “P>»»> to the General Board on 
to answering this Report, which is oonfined 

cussion on the expedie.ncy^f ^mlfibitiny^the nrnwth . 1 ^’ i WJ . Ut “ leri ".S5 mto =“>y di - 
culture, subject to a duty to ie imnosed and *?/ tbe p ant at once ’ or of continuing the 
duty. J y De imposed ' and regulations necessary for securing any such 

the^“3rt™S 

mation, 
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.jon vet they will also shew the great variety of opinion that at present exists as to many 

I, nts ’ f the General Board’s inquiry. The statements in the foregoing part of this Report, • q 

P°'“ been m ade from comparing the oral testimony we received on the spot, with the written 
t foments, and such observations as we were enabled to make ; I have only to add, that the 
on of this year has been stated as a failure, but if it turns out even a fair crop, the quantity 
f Joreien tobacco displaced, supposing all produced in Ireland to get into consumption, will 
£ onwards of 6,91 5 cwt. at 1,500 lbs. to the acre, and consequently the revenue will be injured 
L the amount of 116,172/. thedutyonthe foreign article displaced. It is certainly evident 
from the appearance of the crops this year, that it is a cultivation which must be always 
mst uncertain in its returns, and which, from the variable nature of the climate in Ireland 
not suiting, it never can become part of the staple agriculture of the country, or be ex- 
tended with any prospect of general advantage. ^ ^ 



APPENDIX. 

N i°.— Doctor Pounden’s Answers to the Questions by Messrs. Harrison & Dehany. 

2. — Doctor Pounden’s note accompanying the above. 

3. — Letter of Mr. Thomas Sparrow, of Salville Cottage, to Mr. Harrison. 

4. — Letter of Mr. Marchants, of Ardagh, to Messrs. Harrison & Dehany. 

5 Mr. William Lambert’s letter to Mr. Harrison, enclosing an estimate of the Expense 

of the Cultivation of Irish Tobacco. 

6— Report of Mr. William Harrison, Surveying General Examiner. 



Doctor Potkden presents his compliments to Messrs. Harrison & Dehany, and begs Dr. PouMs 
to inclose them his answers to their several queries relative to the growth and culture of Note, 
tobacco, and he shall at all times be most happy to render them any information in his power. 

Mill Park, 7th September 1829. v 



Answers of 
Dr. Pounden. 



‘ Answers to the Questions put to Doctor Pounden from Messrs. Harrison & Dehany 
relative to the Growth and Culture of Tobacco. 

Answer to Query l.— This is the first year for me to calculate tobacco. 

A. 2.— Two acres and a quarter, and twenty thousand of plants per acre. 

A q A strono- rich soil, not given to moisture ; I think this description of land is the best 

for tobacco, and that it should not be planted in a wet soil under any- circumstances. 

A. 4— About four persons, from the 1st May till the 30th September. 

A. 5 —Total expenses per acre, fifty pounds, including a rent of five pounds, as my land is 
situate on the borders of the town. 

A 6.— Seed sown from 15th February to 15th June, in hot beds. 

Planted out in seedling beds, when they attain four leaves, in rows about tour inches Plants must be 
anart • thev must be there protected from rain or intense cold, and for the first few days trom watered after and 
hot sun, bv a covering of calico or bass matts ; when the plants attain a proper size, they are before each remo- 
planted out in the field, in drills or holes, made with the spade, wherein the manure is placed, va^f . do^ not 
from the 1st of May to the 1st July. Plants put out in the field early in May, have been rai t 
benefited by covering them with small earthen flower-pots, slates, cabbage leaves, or the 
like till they take root ; they must be kept continually from weeds, hoed or dug betvveen the 
drills once or twice, as may be necessary, and moulded, when of sufficient size. To increase 
the growth of the leaves, the sprouts must be taken off as they make their appearance, and 
when the plant blossoms, they are also to be removed, unless such as are intended for seed, 
as having them on diminishes the weight and size of the leaf; the leaves should be gradually- 
taken off as they ripen ; the marks of ripeness are the under-leaves which are always most 
forward ; indicate an evident decrease in the growth, acquire a blackness on the bulk, ot the 
stem, sometimes yellow spots appear over the leaf, and it is inclined to droop. 

A. 7.— The leaves being gathered in as above, must be put on banks of four to eight teet 
long, by passing a needle and twine through the thick part of the stem, hung up in an airy 
house till they get a dry or withered appearance, but not so dry as to become 
taken down and put into a heap, containing about five cwt. ; when the sap recedes sufficiently 
from the stem into the leaf, it is then to be exposed to the air, until it becomes sufficiently 

drJ A f< 8.— ' ^pkntis^xposed to injury when planted in the field, from cold, harsh, or rainy 
weather, as also from frost. The insects which attack and destroy the plant, are the snails 
grub-worm, and the Iran or wire-worms ; this little insect has, in many instances, destroyed 

entire acres, particularly when planted in lea ground. . T . 

565. 0 2 A. 9. 
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. 5 t; o or LtoV”' r ««>* ««. 

opinion, amount to 6 0 l. j the profit at this calculation would b l Sf T”** would, i„ ' 
persons per acre from the day planted out till the neriod nf it ft “ would require fo,,* 
facturer ; and at some peritMof that time ifi 

employment from the time the seed is .own Februa^ u »t , b '* “ ff ”"d 

manufacturer, which is generally in October. nt 1 4 ls in a fit state for the 

f ” 6d ' p r er P° und would remunerate the grower. 

it giyes employment to a’grelt mMyS 1 tL^Z”andn C arti“’T l< ! Ireland ' “Munich a, 
who have heretofore, in a wreat measure bare ? an d particularly women and youngperson. 

many families who were in abject want until they ™ c!X!idtaT >k, T° ,: ' kn «» 
who are now comfortable. y e em P l0 yed m the cultivation of tobacco 

country! from the empby'Siit’lt ^orfs'thlTabouriL* 0 ! 1 * 0 ™ l r ? land would b enefit the 
to industrious habits J the labtrann S classes, and its great encouragement 

"° a > d bd " g from the mauufae. 



obMraedtwh^^o situate^it^has ££ ^ ^ 

I have no doubt but the process If curing adS „T w " J t p, ” dnced ^ the la ‘' S>'». 
drying; my opinion is, if St was not so mulh raised ITe "” pr0 ™T*" particularly as to 
that its weight and flavour would be improved P and its v.hf ih" ,hat P 8 ' 1 of the process, 
new y brought under tillage is considered better than Xr it h y enhanced. Ground 
would be desirable in all rases to select sound j ‘ S™ n , man y crops. It 

bourhood of rivers or bogs it would be well tn-ivmrl e6 P fi? 1 S ' -T le lmm ediate neigh- 
would be liable to be damaged if not very early removS'hlrtlf “t S w"i d answer )' »> ■> 
.amber. The cold dewsinSose situaSs' Sld Z t " h “ h Sat ia ia S «P- 

Enniscorthv, 7th September 1829. ^ >oun ^ e "‘ 



Sir, Salville Cottage, Enniscorthy 

r^XL. r T ““.-^Tbeg 

ground cultivated with tobacco, and t7e nL2r of iEh, asc ' rtaln *¥ quantity of 
mencement of its growth in this neighboured I am vjbk to hairT ^ ^ C0 “- 
on that point or on that of the amount of money receittd by tb. „ ^ *“ °PT°“ eilh ' r 
cultivation by one acre in the year 1827 last year I had th. ’ growars * I began the 
which I dont rate at more than three, on account of the^nifavnn rnlif S ’ and ‘?' S 
the price rated for the past yearn ’at fl““o° o i per n^7? d'"”" f ° r ,he ^“"th i 

article, and the markets resorted to by the growers'- all rCriV according to quality of the 
bourhood have been tried; that on which fIS be t is h” ti “ ,his Mi g b - 

good; the manure is well made dung, or a compost o“LX Irm d “ P d 'y a ” d 
muted. Lime does not answer, and should be guarded SiJ"' /- “" d m ,°" ld wel1 

will not prosper where it is used. I have knLn the S land cSva2d“f '’ra ‘ “ pI “ lts 
years successively with tobacco with good effect Trichina 1 H — fot ? he J a!t ,hree 
throwing it up into small ridges, there to remain exposed to the host anfdmi ,h“ P ’- ” d 
months serves the land materially, the plants are reared from seS in hmh i E ‘S?. ™ ,er 
season for sowing is the middle of March and the he.t e , - beds - Tbe bes t 

May to the midjle of June, though llZcltint ft, p IT ' °^ is from the . btb 

great deal depends on the season but early planting i, P 7 g*° a ?. d al ‘ tbro ng b July; a 
Soles are made for the plants, * he ’” ,ti drUI » ” 

with a supply of rich manure to the root of each plant Thl * * n fe6t ap , art ever y wa y- 
they are put down as possible, and in dry weather this ^ ^ are We watered as soon after 
tinned daily for several weeks ; at this wmk rnd lkm. ? nw T* or “P'"* 10 ” should be con- 
ployed as well as at weeding .nl pTS'l^ateS’s^vfh n “ mber “ f pe0 P‘' a ™ 

November; 
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November; nay, into and through December and January, when the winter’s preparation 
0 f the ground is taken into calculation. When the plants get up to about twenty inches 
Ijjgli, they will have produced twelve or fourteen leaves. I am an advocate for their heading 
them down, and taking off the dwindled or inferior leaves, leaving from six to ten of the 
most healthy and stoutest looking on each stalk, according as it may be likely to bring to 
perfection ; others suffer the stalk to grow to its full height, and though they have double 
the number of leaves, yet I think I have full as much weight of tobacco when cured, and 
also a much superior article. I leave a few of the most luxurious stalks to produce seed ; it 
will be ripe early in October, the stalks are then cut down and hung up to dry ; when dry, 
the seed is rubbed out and laid by in a dry place until the sowing season in spring. Severe 
storms, during the growing season particularly, when the plants are well grown, wrecks the 
leaves very much, except in very well sheltered situations ; full one half of the crop has 
been lost in the early part of this season in this neighbourhood. The fly, the grub and the 
trane are also very destructive to the young plants. The process of curing is, to gather the 
leaves as they become ripe (there are three gatherings in the season), which is known by 
the colour and solidity ; the centre stem that extends tnrough the leaf, becomes yellow, after- 
wards black ; it should be gathered when on the turn from yellow to black ; when pulled 
they are generally left on the ground where taken off for twenty-four hours, in order to flag 
or toughen, as they are liable to break in removing them at the moment of pulling ; they are 
then strung on hanks, and hung up in the shade to dry until fit to undergo process of 
heating or sweating, in which process great care and attention is requisite. If heated too 
much at a time, the tobacco is reduced in substance, and, of course, in value; and if too 
little, it never can be a desirable article to the manufacturer. I write from experience, 
having served my apprenticeship in a manufacturing house where we did a large business. 
I am of opinion, that by proper management in the growth and cure, the produce of the 
country would become an excellent substitute for foreign tobacco, and that if legalized and 
encouraged by the government, on a limited scale, it would ultimately benefit Ireland mate- 
rially. If what I have written, or any other information in my power to communicate may 
render you acceptable service, it will make happy your obedient servant, 

Thomas Harrison, Esq. Thomas Sparrow. 

I deferred sending this letter to the Post Office for a week, in the hope of ascertaining 
something like an accurate account of the average weight of cured tobacco per acre in this 
neighbourhood this season, but I find it impossible ; on some acres there will be, perhaps, 
1,500 weight, and most not one-third of that quantity. 

Oct 5, 1829. 



N° 



Gentlemen, 

I send, agreeably to your desire, my replies to the several queries you wish to have 
answered respecting the growth, culture and cultivation of tobacco. 

In 1827, I merely grew as many plants as enabled me to try the experiment of growing 
tobacco, and whether it would suit our climate, and to save seed for the growth of the fol- 
lowing year. 

In 1828 , 1 planted about three parts of an Irish acre, which contained about 9,000 plants, 
the ground I used was a rich loamy soil, and was manured with street dung, (which I con- 
sider the best manure for tobacco) at the rate of 250 cart loads to the acre. The quantity of 
tobacco I reared from that portion of ground, was about 1 ,400 lbs. weight, which pro- 
duced me the sum of 106/., it was sold at an average price of 1 s. 6 d. per pound. 

The rent of the ground was 5 l. per acre, the expense of cultivation amounted to about 45/. 
per acre, (or at that rate.) 

The number of persons employed from April to November would be about four men, and 
ten boys and girls to an acre of ground, a greater number of acres would require a less pro- 
portionate number of persons to cultivate it. 

In 1829 , 1 raised plants from seed which I saved from tobacco I grew the last year. The 
seed was in sown hot beds in February, in April the plants were transplanted into nursery 
beds, and in May planted out into ground prepared to receive them ; (as 1 before stated) at 
the rate of 250 loads of street manure to each acre. 

I planted this year six acres with tobacco, and one part of it was planted in the small 
field I had planted tobacco in last year, and it proved the best 1 had raised ; thereby esta- 
blishing this fact, that good ground well manured and well sheltered (the latter is most mate- 
rial in growing tobacco) will give tobacco two following years, and not be deteriorated. 

Respecting the period insects attack the plant, I think the month of June the time it is 
most generally subject to them, the fly at that time begins to commit ravages on the plant, 
a nd it requires constant attention in keeping boys at watch in picking them off the plants 
daily for some time. 

Tobacco planted in the month of May (as I always find early planted tobacco produce 
the best crop) in good ground, where sheltered anil protected mom winds, (particularly 



north-east winds) and well manured and prepared, will produce at the rate of one ton per 
acre ; at the 6ame time I consider an average crop about fifteen cwt. The average price is 



about l j. 6 d. per lb. probable profit 50 1. to 80 1. per acre. 
565. O 3 
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The number of persons I have now employed attending to six acres of tobacco are 
e,gbt men and between thirty and forty boys and girls, who have been 
employed from April last to the present time, and will be until November next 
I had fifteen men employed, but a lesser number of boys and girls ; the latter are <ren 



I had fifteen men employed, but a lesser number of boys and girls ; the latter are 
employed m topping and nipping the plants, that is, taking off the extra shoots (as we 2 y 

whUripe IO 6r ° W °° ° ao1 ' pknt> and in leafil 'S “ d the igjj 

My impression is the value of Irish grown tobacco is about one half that of American 1, , 
I am convinced if the growth was properly encouraged in this country, it would he m 
valuable than it is at present, and approach nearer in value to American - as it is I " 
and saved tobacco last year that was considered quite as good as that kind of Americ? 
tobacco called Kentucky; every year since its introduction Into this part of the connto 
which took place about seven years since, it has been improving both in quality and i„ 2 ' 
manner of saving it, still there ,s much room for improvement in the latter ; with respect to 
the growth, I think it can be grown as well here, and as luxuriant, as in America. P ' 

I believe, gentlemen, the above will give replies to the several queries you submitted to 
mo ; any further information in my power, I will be happy in affording you, and I only I,„„ 
that government may afford every encouragement to tile culture and growth of tobaao l 
*hn nT,' try ’ f V symg on it such a moderate duty as it would bear, and at first the duty 
should be mode rate indeed. I am convinced the encouragement of the culture and growl? 
of this plant would contribute much towards the welfare and prosperity of Ireland. ° 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Yours, very respectfully, 



Grange Lodge, 

Waterford, September 2d, 1829. 



William Marchants, 
Ardagh. 



o- Ballinvaher, near Waterford, 

’ 25th September 1829. 

.... ,'- el “ r <* , A GREBIBi: c to your request I herewith transmit an account of the expenses of an acre 

W Lamk ’ , ‘ of ,ob f c “; observing, that the item of manure must vary in proportion to the goodnes^f lit 
ground, the quantity I have stated 1 conceive the least in the addition of horse husbandry 
in the operation of opening the drills, and covering the manure, the expenses would be some’ 
thing less, bat I conceive the other mode by far the best, and I have stated the account 

I conceive the admission of the growth of tobacco would be of the greatest service to the 
agricultural interests of Ireland, and not only so, but to the working «C ^- iTo not mean 
to say in a moral point of view when I allude to the latter, but certainly in a pecuniar wot 
I would myself rather grow tobacco, paying a duty of no/, an acre, thL an/S“S.P ai 
all events until the growth becomes more general, when it is probable the^auantitv mi’o-bt 
lessen Its value, particularly if the consumption was confined to this countryllone. ' “ 

I conceive it my duty to give any information my humble capacity affords and for which 
purpose you can command me, should you wish to make any further inquiry on the subject” 



And have the honor to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant. 



Harrison, Esq. &c. &c. &c. 

Custom House, Dublin. 



William Lambert. 



P ' S \ c ln th Jr account 1 ilave made no charge for an experienced person, who should direct 
? ZTJ JZ th f C c K °T ei l?l ment t0 ^ conc ‘ usion ; or have I made any cLgefor ^storage 
a great extent of which will be required, considerably more than the domestic offices of any 
country establishment ; or have 1 charged tithes, which I have heard has been exacted by tta 
Kev. R. Radcliffe, of Eumscorthy, and has established his right to same in a court of law. 

w„uKr:: h r d be pro '' i, f ed with t earthen ?»*■■ » ^ 

The fnm.™ ” P“'Pdse. to cover the plants when first set out, if the weather is warm. 

S the^ as ThOT w??d ed En "“ cotth y' 011e found » thousand ; 1 have made no charge 
tor them, as they would answer the succeeding years. 6 

T B to” a i Ve ' nn '2 l ; 15lirc , ll0lr ; . he rc, compiled a small Treatise on the Growth of Tobacco in 
L nofn’mhSifcd 6 h ? ” S ** cn ! tl,alln S; sowing it ; and which I will publish, if the growth 
■"wlS 0 ”^' b ' g 00,1 “ 10 " s oothing nut an ignorance of its advantages, and want of 
adopted” f “ Pr ° Per met ‘° d ° f SmW ‘ ae a “ d 8 ° winS '*• P revenl * it* being generally 
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Expenses of an Acre of Tobacco cultivated in good ground. 

The general price of tobacco plant is ios. per thousand; 16,000 will plant 

* an “ Irish acre as now produced; a person who understands growing 
them will have them at a much cheaper rate, say one-half 

,jyo hundred loads of good manure, at least is. id. 

I will suppose stubble ground, ploughing an acre twice to prepare for 
drills; one plough four days, at 5 s. per day - 

Harrowing ditto, pair of horses and one day - 

Opening the drills, manual husbandry, the best mode, three men one 
week, at 5s. each - -- -- -- -- - 

Carting the manure out on the field, a very uncertain expense, as it de- 
pends on the distance ; I will suppose it from the farm-yard, for which 
I allow 2 d. per load - -- -- -- -- 

Placing the manure in the drills in a body under each plant, the best mode, 
two men one week, at 5 s. each ------- 

Covering the drills, and marking the leaf of the plant; two men one 
week, at 5 s. per week 

Two experienced men one week, setting plants, at 1 s. per day each 

Girl or boy watering after the setting, one week, at 6d. per day - 

One boy or girl covering plants with pots or slates, one week, at fid. 
per day - -- -- -- -- -- 

Watering occasionally will depend on the weather, but I allow two girls 
a week at least, at 6 d. a day each 

Weeding and removing superfluous shoots from the plants; four girls will 
be required for two months at this work, 6 d. per day * 

Six men one week, at tod. per day each, earthing the tobacco plants - 

Eiffht girls or bovs will be required for two months, from August to 
bctober, in leafing, securing, hanking, and otherwise assisting at the 
tobacco, at 6d. per day each - 

Two experienced men will be required for hanging and dryiugthe tobacco, 
and putting it through the process necessary for saving it, for two 
months, at l s. per day --------- 

Twine, ropes, nails, and casual expenses, at least - 

Rent of one acre of good ground, say ----- 
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Larne, T die Junii, 1830. 



Mr. Francis Dam called in; and Examined. 

HOW long have you been concerned in the cultivation of tobacco ?_Si. „ 

- EnSscX part eland ? ~ In the cou “* of in 

tobacco ^^Sa^w^so^nconsideraWe^h^Tdld^no^keep^ particular a ^ Unt * er 

&& 

the same, in proportion to the quantity of land, and I sol’d it for the same a J 

KiW fit! rrtrriSr 

piants was at the rate of 14,000 an acre ; the produce 0^ the'whole ' tfaSS" ° f 
befools l fiTtot 0 POU " dS " eight PCr aC ' e ' “ d * he P rke the sa ™ - the yZr 

JtSlT, 7 »i ‘ Th»Tl^o e iZd~h “ "°" ld C ° me «T -early 
tobacco ; the numbed of p, anti wal aS'u, t lame ^00“ tdt 
was very various indeed ; perhaps I 0U aht to state that nart nf th!’ d H y ‘ dd 
out very late later than I was aware it °was proper to puf U out andTn° P a T ? Ut 

sddi,: srrid f “T,r r al1 ,he ™ p ° f iast ^ ^ rs 

1 ft,est f ? r the cuItivation ° f toba “» ? - 

inclined to loam, would be the best ■ ratomclhelTro 118 ’ - h , at “ u Ch dee|) soil ’ 
^t no, what we call cold wet lan^ 

th iS a 7t‘V^ LT d d elV r a b Hl t e fr0m Wh3t 1 ^ ’ 1 d ° 

Dung is decidedly the best, mixed with rich eartTtte'S^rof^i^Sh d “" S d 
the scrapings of the roads and die soil ft,.o 1 1 sc . our | n gs ot the ditches and 

in the [Soughing Cmyself tUnkrtsrT d ” ,he , headlands “ d 
200 loads SfmLrWofZVei 1 R*h™r.r * '° ba appUed mi S b ‘ ba 

with about , 00 -ixed 

an esS,r t h a : per acre? -' ba ™ * ada 

tna^be taken a, about J, P •>** * 

for prin,e iand iiio “ r 

Enniscorthy; and tilhefe/ 5 P nSh aC ‘' B ’ “ ,S Ver J •» the tow n of 

up™ fh“ a P »S ™dTc n o, ,0 „ ba c C h°’ °, r tl,e , til f e ,hat »° ald ba W* 

tobacco alone and on land not under other cultilation wh^ V,-' 1 ?* paJal,le for 
by the valuation of the crop. ultivation, where the tithe is ascertained 

tenth ‘of the 8 prodiice " hia \ bas b - liable pay a 

which has compounded for the tithes? Rv nn ° IVatl0n - been llmited to that land 
ticularly, we have not got the £~ By °- “ eans ; “ our neighbourhood, par- 
been obliged generally, who had not m'aH. carried . n ? t0 effect , and the growers have 
tion of tobacco commenced to nav 6/ -i,, 6 & Spec,a . a 8 reeinent before the cultiva- 
nencea, to pay 6/. an acre, or a lesser rate proportioned to the 

value 
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1 nf the crop. Where there had been agreements made for a certain number Mr. 
f years, before the cultivation of tobacco was commenced, it has been paid for Francis Dam. _ 
° ; e r V reasonable terms, compared with that. . ' 

What does the same land pay as a composition for other tithes?— It is very 7 
various, some farmers have so much more tillage than others ; but I do not know 
Inw I could make an estimate of that. - 

WTat are the other items of the estimate? — Two hundred loads 01 manure 01 
the sort I have mentioned, at is. 6 d. a load, comes to i 5 ^-> and labour, including 
the preparation of the manure in the winter, and all the other labour for the crop, 
that is, preparing the manure, putting in the crop, curing it, &c. I take at 15/. per acre. 

V'ill you divide that into the labour which may be considered as the agricultural 
labour, preparatory to the crop, and the subsequent labour which is necessary for 
curing the plant?— I am afraid I could not do it, for I have not the data with me ; 

Then I have put down contingent expenses, in which I include the repairing the 
glass frames for raising the tobacco-plants under, those I have put down at 3 1. an 
acre; the total would be 44 1. ' 

At what do you take the average produce.'' — Of the land I have cultivated, 

I think the average produce may be taken at from twelve to fifteen hundred pounds ; 
but I am quite free to admit, that if the culture of tobacco be confined to a superior 
description of land, the produce would be greater. 

What is the greatest produce you think could be expected upon land best suited 
to tobacco ? — I think it would be quite high enough to rate it at two thousand pounds 
on the best land, and under the most favourable circumstances, and in the best 
season ; and that would be too high to rate it at, for an average of seasons. 

What is the highest price you have obtained for the very best tobacco you have 
grown?— I might say that 25 . was the highest, unless between the new and the old 
crop and the article was scarce. I have, in some instances, obtained a little more 
than’ that ; I have obtained 25 . 2d. and I got 25. 6 c?. from the revenue for a small 
portion that they wanted as a sample, half a hundred weight. 

Is the land, after being employed for the cultivation of tobacco, in a high state of 
cultivation for wheat, or any other corn crop? — We consider it particularly so. 

Is it able, without further manure, after yielding a crop of tobacco, to yield acorn 
crop the succeeding year, without exhausting same?— The best wheat crops I ever 
recollect to have seen in our country I had myself after tobacco, without any 
manure, both last, the year before and the present. I never had them so good, and 
I never saw a finer crop than I have this year on about ten acres that I cultivated 
with tobacco last year. . _ , 

Is the land able to yield two consecutive crops of tobacco without turtner 
manure ? — I would not like to try it ; I always put manure, and I have had conse- 
cutive crops three years. , . , , 

With manure, will it yield three consecutive crops of tobacco ; or does the land 
appear to be exhausted for that particular culture?— It will; but as the strongest 
proof I can give that the land is not exhausted after one crop of tobacco, the suc- 
ceeding spring a part of the ground is covered with chickweed, a plant which is 
known to grow only in very rich land ; but perhaps tobacco might do the second 
year without manure : I never tried it ; for we are anxious to grow it in the best 
way, and we have applied manure every year. 

Did it require, on the two subsequent occasions, the same quantity ot manure you 
had in the first instance ? — I do not think it does. I think every consecutive year 
the quantity of manure might be diminished. ... . , , , 

Then if the land was put permanently under the cultivation of tobacco, would 

not the expense be materially diminished, inasmuch as 15/. is the amount ot the 

item for manure out of a total of 44^ and that 15/., according to your statement 
under a system of consecutive crops, would be materially diminished. Yes, it it 
would hold that cropping, the same land with tobacco in successive years would be 
eligible, which I have never tried more than three. 

And you found the third year more productive than either of the preceding 
years?— I did ; but on the general principle of farming, 1 do not think it would be 
desirable ; for I consider a rotation of crops to be the best system. . 

In what month does the planting of the tobacco commence r —1 he seed is sown 
from the latter end of February to the latter end of March. 

What precautions are necessary to protect the young plant. To do it in the 
best method, it should be raised under glass. , 

When would you plant out the seedlings?— I would not plant out the seedlings 
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i if T 1 ha H be f 0f SUfficient size t0 contslin the P' 3 ". that they would 

• 1 t0 !' aise , a § reater quantity, the seed is sown very thickly • fa 

Z, must tran3 plant them into seedling beds ; but the other mode I think k 

eh iff.!, Ch “ we have found that tlle oftener growth of the „& b 
checked the more it is deteriorated. B P““* » 

According to what you can consider the most approved mode of cultivation 
what time should you plant the seedlings in the field?— Thee are fit to nl« al 
about the middle of April. tney are nt to plant out 

Are they then safe from frostP-There is some liability to frost but we are » 
vided with canvas coverings, or calico nailed on light frames which we lav « 
tarn «_njht to p rev OT , frost; fa sheltered borders also, it is'protected wS 

From the time of planting the plants out in April, till the commencement nfth 
maturation of the crop, what particular cultivation or weeding is required whbhh 
not required in other crops P-Instead of ploughing the land for the tobaoeo cron „ 

spade U win°turn C [’n OC ' OP ’ ! "T' d Pr"' V prefer the s P ade culture, inasmuch asffie 
umn d f , n P de P* of soil, and not only that, Jnd in havinv tta 

ground refreshed to a depth that the plough could not reach I think n ■ 8 “ 

S35 2rWArjfta-a s 2*is it 
:^£ r :S‘3££*^:s5H£ 

the plough, I never e dwlt myself P ‘ ant ^ 1 baVe k "° Wn lh ‘ t t0 be done »*■ 

4*4Z' V P«"8 of leaves of some of rhe 
plete the entire 8 a ~ 1 thmk about a month would com- 

Seminf °,7l vvould IS?,? ^ > T 3 ° S ftr d ^.gThiT » 

St TOe b w7i?,h i, ’fi and h S ng “P l^toHownS “““ ‘ h “ “““ the Pla ” t! 
WhTn T W hC f- rSt £ ullln § c °mnience ?— The middle of August. 

would be theYSdays “ d * h ° “ of the P^nt 

houses^nder raver? 6 preseHt ta k e place in the open air ? No ; we hang it up in 

u P on°the°weafiier veiVluuch TT* *£ i s “”e gathering P-Th at would depend 
he sufficiently dried in three wel^f ^ ■ '* Te . ry . fo ™ arab le, each pulling wimld 

that time; tat peAans tS ‘m ? “ pulled - and * 4ht be under 

favourable, two weeks P wouId do it.® ^ *" taken M tbat If thc we ather was 
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How long does the first fermentation take? — Three days is what we generally 
• ve it • but that will depend upon the heat of the weather, and the quantity put 
|| t0 on e heap : the larger the quantity, the shorter time it will bear to remain, 
because the fermentation is stronger. 

Is any water added to promote the fermentation ?— Not any ; it is covered some- 
rimes with green grass cloths, or any thing of that kind. 

How long does the second drying take after the fermentation? — If the weather 
w as fine, I would carry it out in the open air, and spread it on sheets, or on the 
grass, and the drying then would be very short indeed ; one day would be suffi- 
cient,' sometimes a few hours; because it must be only dry to a certain degree, then 
left to dry in the curing house gradually, in little ricks made about a foot and a half 
high, and two feet wide or less. 

How long does the second fermentation continue ? — I would not approve of a 
second fermentation at all. 

Has your practice been to complete the whole in one fermentation? — Only last 
year ; but I found it much better than the former practice ; by frequent fermenta- 
tion the leaf gets exhausted ; it loses both strength and flavour. 

Do you mean that in the first fermentation three days would be sufficient to 
complete the process of curing?— I do ; with a certain quantity placed in a heap for 
fermenting, it might take six days. I think the fermentation is only necessary to 
tobacco to give it toughness and assist the colour. 

What, in your opinion, is" the effect of fermentation upon tobacco ? — That is one 
effect to give it toughness to enable the manufacturer to treat it as he does in twist- 
ing it. Another very necessary effect, is bringing down the stem ; the stem will be 
very large and pulpy till it is fermented. 

Has the plant the ordinary flavour of tobacco, till it has undergone fermentation 1 
— Certainly not ; it is like any other green vegetable. 

Could you believe it to be tobacco, till it has undergone fermentation, as regards 
the flavour ?— Certainly not; it has a sharpness of taste that is disagreeable, but no 
flavour of tobacco. 

Are the leaves which are pulled off before the crop is commenced to be gathered, 
fit for manufacturing tobacco?— I think they are not fit for any purpose whatever, 
unless to throw in a heap of manure to rot ; for they are so very soft and young, 
that I do not think any preparation would make them available for the purpose of 
tobacco. 

Do not you suppose that if there were a very high duty, they would be con- 
sidered fit for making an inferior tobacco, and might be stolen for that purpose ? 
When we were in the habit of getting the very highest price for our tobacco, though 
every part of it that we could cure was valuable to us, we never attempted it, 
although the article would be worth 2 s. a pound, we never attempted to cure those 
buds that were picked at that period. . 

Did you find your crop subject at all to pilfering during the culture ?— Only m 
one stage of it, and that is the plants when in seed beds ; they have sometimes been 
stolen for the purpose of putting them out, but I never heard of any part of any 
crop being stolen after it was put out in the open fields ; plants have very frequently 
been stolen. 

Might not the drying process be carried on by artificial heat, and by that means 
save considerable time in the process of curing?— I have used artificial heat, m the 
nature of a kiln or stove ; we have found the kiln very useful in drying tobacco, after 
fermentation. If tobacco is left long after it is fermented before it is dried, it will 
rot in a short time ; in some seasons you require, if the weather is very wet, to use 
artificial heat. . . 

When the frost injures the plant, does it injure the whole of it, or particular parts 
only?— The injury is but partial, it will still make inferior tobacco, but the article 
will be inferior ; it may be entirely destroyed, but I never knew that, unless when 
the crop was put out too late. , . 

You have been a long time resident in the county of Wexford r— Yes, I was born 
there, and have spent nearly all my life there, better than fifty years. 

During that time, have you paid much attention to the condition of the labouring 
poor, particularly in the neighbourhood of your residence ?— I have had a good deal 
of opportunity of paying attention to the labouring poor, for I have had occasion to 
employ a great many of them myself. , 

Have the goodness to state, from your own experience and observation, what the 
effect of the cultivation of tobacco has been, in the county of Wexford, upon the 
565. P 2 condition 
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croditim rf *0 labouring poor?— As far as my observation extends it h. e 
I think, the most beneficial effects. In the neighbourhood where I live * 'if' 1 ' 
egan the cultivation of tobacco, the peasantry were extremely wretched’ l? 611 
was only a portion of the men had employment, and there was no emnlo thw8 
whatever for the women or children. The last season, I do not, in the nLTb"** 
hood or in the town of Enmscorthy, know any instance of a person disposed tn^T 
that was not able to find employment. " P to worl^ 

,„h Did ?r nd t v a .‘, they ne 8 le . 8ted ‘he potatoe culture, in order to attend to « 
tobacco .‘—Very little, except in the instance of persons living in the town of V ■ ' 5 

P-r ‘ h r i3 c e omte,h h ? 

ami lies? I know that it has had a very considerable effect in that resnert in n lr 
necessary article, that of bed-clothes for the winter reason “ *° g6 ‘ a Ver J 
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“b lh t C0Unty 0f Wesf0rd ' wi “ y™ de- 
were out of employment ?_ThSS * 
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cutting rf ZtoSifcZ? Td7nr CeS ‘“t J™’ ^ the P ro S ress ° f 

da *y 

of inducing the great bulk of ’the tobac y ,? y exford /- It >*s had the effect 

t! ThriTh b ^ wh ?“ who did not cui - 

lastTefr.tdtd ** *" * "" 

has produced a very tndExXT 1. ,r P 'Pyment every year before ?-It 
dissatisfied, and they blame tli^ government ex . ceed “S l y displeased and 

because, as the tobacco culture h?d b fifn ? causm S d ‘stress and misery, 

p m Sit n =°d W ' t0 th6ir bei " g d ^ d of empfoym £$£^32^ 
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y calculation of what quantity of ground, under existing cir- 
cumstances. 
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cumstances, is likely to be under cultivation of tobacco this year in the county of 
Wexford ? — As far as ray knowledge extends, having made many inquiries upon the 
subject, I do not think it will exceed thirty acres, if it be so much, in the entire 
county. 

Have you made it your business to make similar inquiries with respect to the 
state of the tobacco culture this year in other parts of Ireland ? — I have ; and I have 
communications from most parts of the kingdom where it was grown in any extent. 

From those communications, what quantity is likely to be cultivated altogether in 
the province of Munster?- -I think in the province of Munster the quantity of land 
will not amount to twenty acres, and the preparation there was very large indeed ; 
in the neighbourhood of Waterford, Cork, Clonmell and Cahir. 

What would you say with respect to the province of Ulster? — It was intended 
to have tried it in the province of Ulster, but I do not think there will be any 
tobacco in the province of Ulster this season. 

What do you say as to the province of Connaught? — There may be some in one 
county, that is the county of Sligo. 

How much ? — There is a gentleman of my name that grew' it the last two years. ' 
Altogether, for the province of Connaught, if I was to put it down at twenty acres 
this year, it would be much over the mark. 

Then the Committee are to understand, that according to your calculations, all 
these extensive preparations for the cultivation this year have been abandoned ? — ' 
I do not say that they have been wholly abandoned, but they have been in a great 
measure abandoned so far as regards putting crops in ; but I think there are in- 
dividuals who still hold over their ground and their preparation till the question be 
decided what the rate of duty might be, but it is now nearly too late, if not quite so. 

When you state the quantity of acres which you assign to each province, do you 
include those individuals in it ? — If now we were allowed to grow tobacco under 
such a rate of duty as has been mentioned, I think the quantity of land would be 
greater than I have mentioned, but nothing at all like what it was last year. 

May not the change you have described in the condition of the labouring poor in 
the county of Wexford, and the increased employment of them, be accounted for 
by the accidental circumstance of their being able to grow an article, and sell it 
free of duty, in competition with the same article, subject to a duty of 3s. a pound, 
and the consequent profit derived by carrying on such a business?- -Not altogether. 
My opinion on that head is, that if tobacco were allowed to be grown, subject to 
a moderate rate of duty, it would tend to its encouragement, and the good done 
w'ould be in a much greater proportion than what has been done, inasmuch as the 
quantity grown would be much greater. 

Has there not been a considerable profit made, in consequence of the Irish tobacco 
being fi'ee of duty? — Decidedly. 

May not this great rate of profit be the cause of bringing into the districts where 
it is cultivated that large expenditure upon this expensive cultivation, which has 
been the cause of this increased employment of the labouring poor ? — I think not 
altogether. I think the same quantity of land would have been under tobacco this 
year, and a much greater quantity, subject to a moderate duty than was last, and the 
wages of course would have been the same, and a greater number of persons em- 
ployed. With respect to the large amount of profit that was made, though a portion 
of it went to the labourer, a very considerable portion of it went to the proprietor. 

Does not the employment of the labouring poor depend upon the amount of 
wages that can be applied in paying them ? — Of course, entirely. 

In what way can you explain to the Committee that the growing of tobacco adds 
to the means of employing the labouring poor in Ireland ? — The necessity of em- 
ploying a great number of persons in that crop more than in any other. 

Must not that necessity be regulated by the means of paying those wages ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

Then is it not attributing too much to the business of growing tobacco to say, 
that it is a new means of increasing the employment of the labouring poor in Ire- 
land? — I. do not think it is. 

Can it, in point of fact, increase the means of employing them, or give any new 
employment to them, unless it increases the means of paying them ? — Certainly not. 

If a man wishes to establish a new manufacture, can he not obtain capital by 
credit if he has none of his own ? — He may sometimes. 

Then it is not the actual amount of capital that that individual possesses, that is 
to be the extent of employment that he can give ? — Certainly not. 
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rxhZJl 0 ? ota "' are ,bat * bere is “t present a great deal of unemployed capital 
-o -stmg Into country I dave beard that there is; in Ireland I think it i s P not 
so much the case. not 

Would not tt be a very great advantage to Ireland, if a part of the unemployed 
capita of this country acre induced to be brought to Ireland?— A very great 
advantage ; it would increase employment and industry in Ireland. 

W hat duty, by the pound, is it your opinion that Irish tobacco could bear, so as to 
pve a fair remuneration to the cultivator, and enable him to give that employment 
to the labouring poor, which you state was given last year in the county of Wexford P 
hink that the highest rate of duty which tobacco, in its present state, could 
bear and what I mean by that is its infant state, would be one shilling. I think it 
could bear one shilling, and that that would be the utmost at present. 

Has it ever occurred to you to consider what mode could be adopted, so as to 
secure the full and fair collection of any duty to be imposed?-! have turned m T 
attention a good deal to that subject. 1 y 

Have the goodness to state your ideas upon it?— The mode that strikes me as 
best adapted for the assessing and securing the revenue on tobacco would be this • 
I would suggest that every person intending to cultivate tobacco should before he 
th t, u 1 ” thC 8. round ’ take out a hcense from the collector of the district and 
that he should enter into security b, bond himself, and two sureties, to eonforn to 
a regulation whatever it might be ; then having done that, he proceeds to solids 
seed, and then the duty imposed upon tobacco should be levied by the acre In 
order to ascertain the value, so as to bring it to one shilling a pounrpropS 
officers should be appointed each district, who should survey the crop at differen 
periods, during its growing state, up to the time at which we begin to savfh and 
then to see it in our drying houses. By adopting this nlan if „ V .n 

crop was abstracted by stripping off the leaves, it wild be vef, easyto obse^e 
or if the whole plant was removed, if would be as easy. This being done the cron 
removed into drying houses, and the curing finished, an officer should attend and 
see weighed m order cheek the sunrey he has made before and if the 
quantity found by weight exceeded the quantity as valued, that larger quantity should 
be brought to charge ; but if the quantity weighed was less than 8 , hat by vafoation 
then an adequate allowance should be made, subject to very unexceptionable and’ 
° f ,he “ l,Se ’ WhiCh might from lba “ or Zmiw 

Then is it your proposition that the growers should be, in the first instance 
charged with an acreable rate according to the first survey made, liab e to bTin 
creased or reduced according to the result of the crop f^-Not only w ith ^reference to 
the result of the crop when weighed, bu, it might also be increased or redneS after 

a " r iT't beC n S ri Cr0I> m c ght lm P r0Te orit might retrograde in value 

What would be the use of the first survey if the duty was to be charged according 
to a subsequent investigation ?-In order to check and prevent smugX 8 

What check would it afford if the ultimate quantity was to be the criterion and 
that quantity depended upon the security for the preserving and cm.Z !he crop?- 
Jmn k a d” 0 h ? , W ° U,d . , be a Ter y material check if the officer tooka view of the 
crop, and m order to enable him to do so, I would propose that this year should 

msmmm 

ment could proceed to assess the duty at all 3 3 govern- 

How frequently would you have the officer survey the crop?-I think the officer 

I 8 wha, e ?me w f.fd ° f "V* T* * migbt be ^ 

hefo' ;;tvr,he°;lrs" was a p -W.he « 

When would that be ?_I think about the first of August. 

l0n «r° uld “ be T ce ? sar y *° c «”‘iuuc the surveys ?-It would be necessary 
£ perL p “s e ,heTa,te? ^ ^ ^ 

thjgrowers ‘ZresScl’ofZ H t T?' * ^ be P™* d a ga™t fraud in 
respect of spirits KZdl/ y i >e ,P a 1 ld on lobacco > as is already provided in 
I tLktteeZvht T d . PS; a ” d SL 1 tbose other atticles of Excise ?-Indeed 
think there might, I do no, see any difficulty in doing it; there may be appafent 

difficulties 
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difficulties inasmuch as the articles mentioned have been all tried ; and it is only Mr. 

after a lapse of time, and alteration of the laws, that the best mode of guarding Francis Davis. 

against fraud has been ascertained, and inasmuch as the tobacco is a new species of v 

culture, I am quite aware that some difficulties must be expected to be got over. 7 June > 

Could any fraud upon a large scale against the revenue be committed by the l83 °‘ 

cultivators of tobacco, without its being known to several of those employed in the 
gathering and curing of it? — I do not see how it could ; I think the tobacco culti- 
vator would be in the power of all the persons he employed ; and I know from the 
knowledge I have of the lower orders of the people, that nothing would induce me, 
if 1 had no other reason for not smuggling the article, to leave myself liable to an 
information which those persons might lodge against me for a very small reward. 

Is that found to be the case with regard to smuggling in Ireland ? — I think it is. 

Is that found to be a sufficient check against the smuggling of spirits or tobacco? 

— I believe there is very little smuggling at present in spirits ; and I think there has 
not been any in tobacco in the county of Wexford for a very considerable time. 

When did it cease ? — I think it has only ceased since the culture of home-grown 
tobacco has spread ; and I am certainly very strongly impressed with the belief that 
if tobacco were encouraged in this country, it would do away with smuggling in the 
foreign article altogether. 

Would it not do away with the duty also ? — I do not think it would. 

What is the least cost per pound at which you think, independently of the profit 
upon the article grown, tobacco could be grown in Ireland? — I am not prepared to 
say. 

According to your previous answer, taking the cost at 44/. per Irish acre, if the 
yield is fifteen hundred pounds, the cost would be sevenpence, and if the yield be 
two thousand, it would be fivepence farthing, do you think that the cost of producing 
the tobacco could be reduced much below that? — Yes, I think it might be in a little 
time ; for I am sure we could do it more economically if we had more experience. 

Do you think the tobacco which you have grown has cost you, upon an average, 
more than sixpence a pound ? — Any answer I can give to that would be only conjec- 
ture, for I never made a calculation as to the exact expense ; the only calculation 
I have made is an account of the expenditure of monies and the amount raised. 

If the data you have given of the cost per acre, and of the yield per acre, be cor- 
rect, the cost upon an average would be about sixpence : the price which you have 
received you stated to be from one shilling, at the lowest, to about 2 s. 2 d. upon the 
highest, and that the average has been about is. 8 d. or 1 s. gd.; the profit therefore 
has been very considerable : could you expect to obtain the same profit if the 
cultivation of tobacco were considerably extended, and the competition was general? 

— Certainly not ; if the article was produced in larger quantity, we should not 
expect to receive those prices. 

What do you estimate as the cost of cultivating an Irish acre of corn, of wheat 
for instance ? — I do not know that ever I kept an account of the expense of culti- 
vating a wheat crop. 

How much less would it cost to cultivate an Irish acre of wheat than 44/. ? — 

It would be very considerably less ; the process is all horse-work, excepting the 
reaping. 

Can you state the sum that it would not exceed, including every thing ? — I think 
about 3 /. or 3 1. 10s. an acre, not including rent of course; then the rent would 
be 5 ; and the tithe of a wheat crop, in some instances, has amounted to a pound 
an acre. 

What would the manure be ? — We do not always apply manure to a wheat crop : 

I think if I were to charge a wheat crop with its fair proportion of manure after 
tobacco, I would put it down at from 3/. to 5/. an acre. 

Would you put down any thing for contingencies? — Yes. Wheat is liable to 
blight, and many other things ; I think you might fairly put down the contingencies 
on wheat at 1 1 . 

Then you estimate the cultivation of a wheat crop at 1 5 1 - 10 s. per Irish acre, 
and that of tobacco at 44/. per Irish acre, leaving a difference of 29 1 . 10s . ; the 
cultivation therefore of tobacco supposes the application of fresh capital to the land 
at the rate of 29/. 10 s. per acre? — Yes. 

What advantage to the population of Ireland would the application of that addi- 
tion of capital of 29 /. 105. in the cultivation of tobacco afford beyond the advantage 
which the application of the same capital of 29/. 10 s. would afford in any other spe- 
cies of cultivation, or in the improvement of the land to the same extent ? — I think 
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there would be a manifest and very great difference between the imprcement of tb 
land : f “r wheat crop is a very exhausting one. P oi the 

ri. J h f J t .- ddl 5 io " al ? dv ? nta S e would ,he fohourer derive from the expenditure or 
that additions 1 sum m the cultivation of tobacco, beyond that which he would df 
rive from the expenditure of the same sum in any other species of cultivation or™ 
the improvement of land ? — I conceive he would derive a very decided advanh, ° 
in the cultivation of tobacco, from the circumstance, that a much greater numbfr 

hfcnr ThT ™ C 5m Sry ’ an ? a descr ' Ph° n of persons that are not at all employed 
in corn, that is, children and women at different seasons of the year; in corn the 
OTly k.nd of employment ng'vesis merely sowing, and that is nearly all horse 
work; then there is the reaping; and we reckon that from six to eight men will 

™ ap " T re ° f n W ,t eat: a 5 d wh r ,l 18 S athered in there is nothing but the thrashing 
afterwards, and that is done by horse-power very much. " ^ 

You have stated that considerable dissatisfaction has been expressed in th* 

the n^ubhr'of^h y °H a “ d ^ g°J ernment is reproached with having deprived 
the public of the advantages arising from this cultivation. Is it not known that 
the culture of tobacco was once earned on to some extent in England, and that it 
t0 S6CU - re the collectin S the revenue upon itf and that subse 
SrntT a nf| a ? r / he KT 10n Sc0tland ’ when a similar cultivation took nlace in 
Scotland, that prohibition of it was extended to Scotland ?— Those facts are known 

r„“" S ,hem am Cl ““ S ° f Pe ° Ple; 1 d ° n °‘ thi " k the classes knoiv'any thing 

Do you think any dissatisfaction will be felt upon the subject, when it is known 
land prohibition exists- in England and Scotland, and that persons in Ire- 

land, with respect to this law, are only now undergoing ail inconvenience which has 
been undergone in England and Scotland at an earlier period -—Those that I hnvp 

inEnT dT h d m s Ir H an J were aware of the oheumstance ofthe prohibition 
Hi England and Scotland, did not attribute it to any necessity for seeing the 
revenue tt was attributed to a different cause, namely, the advantage of those 
settlements in America that then belonged to Britain. 1 8 ‘ “ 

Seeing that there can now be no other reason for giving any such preference r„ 
America, must it not be manifest to every body that considerable subject that ‘he 
prohibition is only continued for the purpose of securing the revenue ?-There J a s 
been no application at all for any alteration of the law till now ; and I do not think it 
hi, at all occurred to the people generally, that it is in order to secure lie levenut 

th^S^'i s'I^InoI'I lt,d of s &didtTf ,0 A T ica thM 

I have alluded to, it is attributed more to an MiZ^on tL^ P “ Ple 
TOtedlvTo' ,he f° ple “ getting employment. This sentiment has been expresTeli' 
e^y lL “eat- * 1 W ™ Pl ° yed ' th ° Se p “ pla ,hat 1 ““Id not 

Do you at all entertain that opinion yourself ?— I do not. 

You have stated that the effect upon the condition of the people as far as It he. 
fr0m tha CUltira,i “" » f tetiacco, has been 

Of the selling price in England for tobacco, which is stated to be about at o ./ 
Impound, do you know what portion arises from duty?-Three shilling!, from 

. , the . Committee, then, to conclude, that any price which 

in Ireland obtain above threepence a pound, is an advantage wh&h rise!! om the 

existence of the duty ?-That is quite manifest that it is so® the 

no| T fhTth. the d “‘ y is ™ posed . in OTd «- to s “PPly the necessities ofthe State and 
do voi 0f t f “ rn,5hln « “ P™ a beneficial to the cultivators in Ameica 

do you think that in that case persons in Ireland or in England would have anv 
just reason for expressmg dissatisfaction ?-I„ order to anfwe, tha, lesriou ? 
would say the ,t ,s an opinion prevalent, and I myself do entertain it that at aTo 
ra eo duty than ,s at present imposed upon tobacco, a W evnl coJuZ 
U ! f ‘ f CC ° T ere 10 be 8™" ” iD Irel “ d . “t a nfoderate™ e of dutv 
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make it likely that tobacco could be cultivated with profit?— I think it could not ; 
fthink three-pence a pound would never protect the home grower. 

1 You have stated that you think the duty upon tobacco could be collected with as c— 
,. c ii security as the duty upon spirits; is not the temptation to evade the duty m 
proportion to the amount which the tax bears to the prime cost of the commodity 
— No doubt. . , . . . c , 

Do vou know the cost price of spirits, free of duty?— It is about 35. fid. 

What would be the effect upon the disposition to smuggle spirits into Ireland, it 
the duty, instead of being somewhat less than the value of the commodity, was made 
Swelve times the value of the commodity ?i-The effect would be a very great increase 

Have you any doubt that the effect would be illicit distillation to an immense 
extent, and immense smuggling of a part of the spirits produced by legal distillers. 

— Both to an immense extent. . t . •. 

Then if a duty upon imported tobacco, equal to twelve times the tobacco itselt 
was continued, and tobacco were permitted to be cultivated in the United Kingdom 
at the duty proposed of n. 8 d. per pound, would not that ot necessity give in* to 
an immense smuggling?— I think that subject to i s. id. a pound, it would be a 
great temptation to smuggling ; but I put it that our tobacco would not bear 1 s. 8 d. 

* P Youhave stated that the influence of the tobacco cultivation upon the condition 
of the people is extremely beneficial as far as the experiment has yet been tried, 
do you think it would be very beneficial upon the habits of the peopk n Ireland 
to adopt a system which would necessarily lead to extensive smugg nig , w 
employment of alarge mass of people in acts for the purpose of evading the law .and 
tbe P vmlence of the Excise officers on the one hand, and the artifices of smugg 
on the other, necessarily lead to mischiefs very much resembling those whtchjjre- 
vail to such an extent in countries in which illicit disMlaUon is practised . y 
opinion is, from what I have seen this season, ot the readiness of the people to give 
ud the nlantimr of tobacco, especially those on a small scale, that it would not lead 
to* such consequences. I do no", .hint that that danger would be to be appended 
with regard to home grown tobacco, subject to such a rate o :duty el ^ stated it 
was able to bear, namely, one shilling a pound, subject also 10 
would point out with regard to the least quantity of land that each perten should be 
allowed to cultivate, and the circumstances under which he should do it, that he 
should be prepared with the necessary security. 

You have stated that you think that tobacco could only be grown in Ireland 
under the duty of one shilling per pound, what would, under those circumstances, 
be the effect of reducing the duty upon foreign tobacco to two shillings or to eighteen- 
pence?— The effect would be that l think we would be placed in a situation not to 

CUl Then if ‘“was thought wise to reduce the duty on the foreign to 2 X. it would in 
your view, become absolutely necessary still further to reduce the duty on the 

■ to the home duty was , ,, what effect would 

that have?— We shofld no/be sufficiently protected, I think ; but .if it ™” educed 
to 2 ». and the duty on the home grown was sixpence we might be proteeted 
SuDDOsinir the duty on the foreign were reduced to 1 s. (id., do you thin 
homeTown could bear any duty at all?— I do not think at present it could, inas- 
much Is we really are labouring under disadvantages, being new m it, and Luo g 
it hut imDerfectlv ; but I think it would after a little tune- 

Then according to your present knowledge of the business, may the Comm, tee 
conclude that this cultivation requires a protection of boo per cent. tba is o say 
six times the average selling price of the imported article !-I do no think that , 
quite a fair way to put it, because when yon say six times, you ate taking the lowest 
price of the worst article in the market ; and it is well known that a good article of 

tobacco bears a better price than 3 d. a pound. i „i;„,„ be DOS- 

Wlth regard to the mode of collecting the revenue, do you bel eve it to be pos 
sible that any individuals, however honest and pains taking, could be tound who 
“mlffie probable quantity of tobacco actually to ^ured ^brought «0 

market, from a 

^SlSti^ that are made by persons of very moderate 
and of no education; and the persons that I allude to are valuators of ttthes for 
565. Q 
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« C J^eaX:red :r y a ^7 

■Uouldte abstracted without the knowledge o 7 the oLer, eve,! in * 

of tTatttnl P etarL7e t ^ 

D? v 7 n I H, a k 0Od SeaS0 " theri i, would be less ™te than to a bad"oS tha " 
Do you think any person could be a sufficiently good iudsre , ,„w, 
make due allowance for that diminution '-- -As to thf , tb , , cr0 P to 

l.ty of the leaf not filling so well • but I do not see ih. i ’ 0ccurs % the qua. 
to the number of leafes; “«• 

collected and carried. ’ 0W wet the season . tb oy could be 

iyi'axeasr-”; 
fS'SS SSrSS^rWa! 

product ?-Under a proper system i! think -Z th . re f? r * to the probable 

tain^accurately tile quanthy^of ground under’^lttotofo^^^^l^ 0 ^^^^^’ 1 ^ ascer_ 
■nrrey taker ,, of course, b/theLd ‘ 

pu -r " ith a *- * 

it being taken clandestinely from the field ? r knn g owin & Wlth a Vlew to prevent 
of the Officer, and the ltobSTof the Dro^et™ T° a the freq “ ent surTe J 

survey of that officer, and in orier to guard his n P 7 he d “J y a S reeable to the 
the necessary watching for th^tobacco^crcm Vi ' tbat ba *U1 provide 

to duty I would have a watch every night^s they hwe^f ffiThf S “ b J ect 

north of Ireland. y 5 iney nave in the bleachyards in the 

tobacco clandestinely,' 'to'selfit ot hTofrirtotoV 0 ^' V° ' vi , thdraw a P art of the 
no persons would undergo the' responsibility nf h,b war . ehouse ?— It strikes me that 
of the penalties attached® to it! and si bie ! 7 « f I f “ ““ 7 * and tbe liabib «y 
informations being given agLt th!m h»’„ b ' J,ore l‘ ated the y ™-M he, to 

I realiy think therl lould blZ i^Tr Z££]££j%X , ***** ’ 

.n ^ is » ^“rrSd, 

flteteisTcS “L^Vv^r l 3 e a, t 0 a: vade ““ tbi " k 

there are some of them who do not smuggle any spirlte St^V'fn 88 ' 6 ' 8 ’ and 

Sfhtog 7 s St uron° SOUPOn; and ‘ hatiS tbeVe '- V ,hi "S talcS^thewS 

duty wL put as ° f tobacco > if the 

pxr s the vaiue ° f the Mida? - 1 ■* 

P.4t r SVA^nted?' Twhat^tLlf y^u'pto^r ° f the fermer ’ f0r the 

clandestinely removed ?— That this should I,,' ,! b l l ? seclIre it from being 
that the houses shall also “ a yard ! 

facturers have been long in the habit of dni™ A “ ", ow do as the manu- 

Replace,, and it f°£ 

a portion of if s^ t ^ c hL°^S? f re , ^d , toM ,>P Were himSe ' f anxious that 
the Excise officer could have a 

any 
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thing else; that if the owner lays himself out, by great ingenuity and stratagem, 
f defeat the revenue, it is possible he may do it to a certain extent. 

W In what way would it be possible, whilst the tobacco was in the state you describe, 
for the Excise officer to have any means of ascertaining whether any portion of it 
Las clandestinely removed ; when would be the earliest time at which the weight 
could be ascertained ?— The earliest time at which the weight could be ascertained 
would be after the drying, that succeeds the fermentation. 

During the whole of the time which would elapse from the first removal of the 
tobacco from the field, to the termination of the first fermentation, might not it be 
re moved without the officer being able to detect it? — Only subject to the guards 
J have mentioned, of repeated valuations before that, and the security of the pre- 
mises on which the crop was under lock and key, and the liability of the proprietor 
to be informed against by his people. 

Do you believe that any estimate that the Excise officer might make in the field 
could be so accurate as to enable him to calculate with certainty upon the number 
of pounds to be ultimately produced, so as actually to charge the individual with 
that number ?— I form my opinion upon that point by comparing it with the valua- 
tion of the hop crop in England. 

Supposing that in carrying on the business you were liable to this restriction, that 
you should be charged with a duty on a certain number of pounds weight of 
tobacco, according to an estimate made by an Excise officer, and that your store 
should then be under survey, and that when the tobacco ultimately was cured, 
means should be taken for levying upon you the duty of is. 8 d. a pound to that 
amount, could you, by any possibility, carry on your business if subject to such 
charge ? — Certainly not, without the remedy I pointed out, that the crop should 
afterwards be weighed ; and then if found to he less than the quantity according to 
the former survey, that by giving necessary and unquestionable proof that no part 
was abstracted, 1 should then have an abatement made. 

How could it be possible to prove, if the quantity was less than the original 
charge, that the difference had not arisen from a portion of it being clandestinely 
removed ?— There is no way in which that could be proved, unless by the party 
himself and his care-takers, who had the oversight of the business. 

Do you know any thing of the mode in which the duties upon malt or the duties 
upon spirits are charged and levied t — Not very well ; for I never had a great 
deal to do with either business. . 

Can you point out any such proportion which must necessarily exist between the 
growing crop and the cured crop, as to enable you to say that the amount of duty 
estimated, when the crop is growing, shall be the proper amount of duty to be 
paid when the crop is cured and weighed ? — No, I cannot. 

If part of a crop is damaged by frost or any other cause, could not the surveying 
officer be called upon to inspect it, and to give credit for that?— Certainly. 

Would it be possible for any officer to have sufficient knowledge of the amount 
of the damage sustained to make a fair allowance, and no more than a fair allow- 
ance for it ?— With reference to damage that would make an abatement necessary, 

I do not think there would be any necessity for taking the effects of frost into con- 
sideration when it came to be weighed, because the valuations would be made while 
the crop was growing, and any damage sustained by frost or otherwise, would 
be very apparent. As I stated before, that accuracy of valuation could not be 
expected till the officer obtained some knowledge and information upon the sub- 
ject • as for instance, I understand that a great many officers were sent from 
Ireland here, to be initiated into the new method of ascertaining the charge 
against distillers. . , . . . , , 

According to the nature of things, is it a point that can be ascertained; could 
the amount of damage received by an acre of tobacco, by a given hail-storm, be 
known to any body before the thing has been ultimately cured and weighed r— It 
is utterly impossible that that can be known precisely ; but that the valuators may 

go very near to it, I have no doubt. . . 

If the tobacco was clandestinely removed during the time of its growth, is it 
then in a state in which it could be made use of, or be disposed of by any persons 
into whose possession it might come ? — I conceive not without very great exposure, 
indeed, inasmuch as it has to undergo the process of drying and fermentation, and 
so forth ; in that respect it differs very much from whiskey or malt, which can be 
so easily carried away, because it is taken away in the unmanufactured state 

Suppose a plant were removed, and the cottager hang it up in his buildings, 
565. * Q 2 would 
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would it not gradually become in a state fit for use for some purpose. ? h . 

^ dn;n z k f ,b hims f' bu f t i think be >° nd «tatr«EatT" e r V “s 

find sale for ,, q “ allty ° f the “‘"'S WOuld be 80 inferiOT that he „ 0 J d P “* 

For the purpose of fermentation does it require to be placed in larse hone i 
The fermentabon is better when placed in large heaps than in sm “l onfs P ‘ ! ~ 

iEZ ermems with tobacco alone? - N “’ 1 “ ■* £•« of , a h“ 

Supposing it was removed clandestinely from the cultivator's premises after • 

hours it SThenfit forlhe officer ^ to '* f * VOmiUe ’ and in » very few 

Is that the first period of the process in which it could be done ?— It is • hut 

mm 

,hat “f Ul r a,e d “'y"ow proposed to be 
I think i, impossible l groi it a, rs! s" d ° by ‘ he ^ ? - 

Would you cultivate it if the duty were to he i ? 8 J 5 rv„, • , T 

^g&SESE&SGS 1 ** 

that it might also be a Zv e d to Thl the 1 “d “A lm P or ' er d «*. end 
LTl"rdandTo EngS™" ‘° S '' ip * ** ™“ent from L^anTto Leland°t 

hon s aipd d s^ 

ever there is a distillery there is a stnr* U ' , e hnd > ^ at where- 

spirits. S S St0re found t0 accommodate the bonding of 

D J „ ™Tb- iS k t I 0 “ Dd, ''-' rhe distiUers - 1 Wh™, find the stores 

I thinVthey mi g ^ “ ‘ h,S 11,6 cultivatOTS “ f ' “bacco would find the store?- 

I b “‘ 1 d » ■** koow that 

bonding it. I„ , he m ' ght ba , a store *» 

thus, that they might bond it in the next bonding store ^hST™ 8 ra " 

be necessary that stores should 

growth of the tobacco^ ^ ^ lar S e r— The stor es most be in proportion to the 

and tbetoba “° *> >* actually i„ store, 
owner of it actaallv slid '! f re ” am Jn store ' md the duty not paid till the 
wight rlainlSe 80 ' 1 * “ ^ "™P‘'°n ?~Yes, or to limit the period thafh 

What security could the government derive from limiting the period?— That 

would 
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•ould not be for the security of the government, but for the accommodation of the 
bovver ; the period might be limited to two years. 

» Supposing, in two years, you had not been able to sell it, how would it be an 
accommodation to you, to force you either to sell it or to take it out ? I am not 
aware how it is with foreign tobacco, whether a merchant must take it out. 

In what way could you pay the duty sooner than you sold the tobacco ? .There 
is no doubt, if the duty was heavy, it would make it a very heavy business, if the 
<nower was obliged to pay the duty before he sold it. 

a Are the Committee to presume that it could not be paid till a purchaser was 
found, who was to pay a price sufficiently high to cover both the cost of the com- 
modity itself, and the duty to government? — I think, if the duty were l s. a pound, 
it might be paid before it is sold, but not if it were higher than that. 

In that instance must it not be advanced by the cultivator?— It must ; it is not 
exactly a thing I would recommend as being desirable for the grower. As a grower 
myself, I would wish to be allowed to bond it ; but at the same time, if it were 
enacted that the duty should be so paid, I think persons would be found to grow it 
under that liability of paying the duty before they sold it, as soon as it was cured, 
and the grower would then proportion his operations to his capital. 

Suppose that the tobacco, having been bonded for the amount of duty, were to 
remain in the warehouses until it had lost part of its quality, and ultimately was not 
saleable, which does actually happen sometimes with imported tobacco, but with 
reference to the imported tobacco, the government have been at no expense what- 
ever ; now, if home grown tobacco is to be warehoused, it is evident, from what you 
have stated of the superintendence that would be required, that a very heavy charge 
would be incurred by government, long before it is put into the warehouse ; in what 
way would you propose that government should be remunerated for that charge 
upon tobacco, which, according to the present state of the market, it is very likely 
would frequently remain without being sold. at all? — The security I would provide 
against that would be, to make the proprietor liable for the store rent. 

What security could there exist, except on the tobacco itself r I think the security 
by bond might make them liable to that. 

Do you believe that persons could be found who would carry on the trade under 
all those restrictions ?— These are certainly quite new questions to me. 

Is not it evident that the benefit now arising from the cultivation of tobacco arises 
from its not being subject to any duty at all, and that if it were subject to any duty 
which should bear the government in part harmless, the restrictions must be so 
costly and so onerous as to make it very unlikely that there would be any advantage 
in it at all ? — I do not think that. I think there would still be a benefit, although the 
advantages were much greater arising from the cultivation of tobacco, when not 
subject to any duty. I think still that tobacco would be cultivated to a consider- 
able extent, subject to a moderate duty, and under restrictions not too severe, the 
law might be so constructed that it would entirely prevent persons from engaging 
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in it. ... . u • 

Have you at all estimated the amount of charge which government would incur 
by the Excise establishment necessary' for superintending the growth of tobacco, 
w-ith a view to collect the duties ? — I have as to the number of officers that might 
be necessary. In our county there are eight baronies, and I think that one inspector 
for each barony would be sufficient; I think if one officer was provided with a horse 
he could compass it, because it must be taken into account that the cultivation ot 
tobacco should be limited as to the quantity ; that a person should not cultivate less 



than a certain quantity of land. . . .. ., 

Do you think that would be a condition that persons would acquiesce in, it they 
saw their neighbours cultivating, would not they demand to be perrnitted to cultivate 
it also, although they only cultivated small quantities ?— I do not think so. 

What would you call a small quantity ?'~Two acres was what had occurred 



It is presumed that the cultivators of tobacco in Ireland are aware, that since 
one revenue system now prevails over the United Empire, whatever is the law in 
one must be the law in the other, have you at all turned your attention to what 
would be the effect of permitting tobacco to be grown in England and Scotland .— 
I am aware that if it is allowed in Ireland it may be allowed in England and Scot- 
land ; and if it is beneficial in Ireland I do not see why it should not be so in the 
other countries'. 

Have vou at all observed the effect of climate anti local circumstances upon the 
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EX'S to^tormsf “ 

reference to the wetness of the climate, if we have wetness dn ° ’ Z " Wi «> 
in ground properly selected for it, it is not injurious g growing season 

o therYarts ? * “ ■» 

perarv, Waterford, Kilkenny, Wexford, Wicklow’ &c “ ° C ° rk and T| P- 

nseT u Z„^.i:r d seaso„r tifiCkl ^ to d,yi„ g? _ It „ 

IS the has, thing ^or diying, and a 
^nStir th0 f u? ‘ Q i ind ^- Nl > 1 * *> a matter of valuation. 

reafpoLVoTpSte^ 

* 2 ^ efe 

Supposing that a person established the cultivation of tobacco i„ „ ■ , . 

which the tithe was already commuted h,,t wl,n . / “ ’ na P ansl > » 

Of a crop so valuable as totacco would be sXf£ff““ ‘° ‘ he .P rob , abil ity 

a legiTativeCriS-rodlrrto ^ *T « ba 

case of wood in this country ? — I think there miaht i ? • S wa f done ln the 

of that consequence that would require such a provision^ h “ W ° U be * matter 

somVlegSa e tite e remedTwould be f V “ th . e s “ b jeet. 

circumsfance of the tithe belt ^commuted 1 tlht "T J> ^ from ‘ b e 
of the cultivation of tobacco i? some parishes’™ I 3 ' ob “ bilit y 

been commuted for in other narishps in Troiand i r’ • an “ * rom lts not having 
provided for in any paS£ nXltd / tti“ d T ‘\ n0t ba ™S been a ‘ a >‘ 
would require some remedy inequality, so far as regards Ireland, 

are aware that it is prohibited in Enghnd °tu°hare £'7 "‘'^d ° f p “ plt ' 
reason assigned. > ut t nave heard it canvassed, and the 

vil^e^and^dvamage^f ^ltl^hfv'tobacco^raR^ “ nders T tood that tbe exclusive pri- 
beneficial species of trade tiiat °she was de ^ VS j ta Ireland, was in lieu of some 
was given. he was de P med of at the time that privilege 

introduction 
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seen it cultivated. 

Is the price you have mentioned a remunerating price to the growers ? — I sent 
this for trial to oblige my friends in Liverpool. I was charged 5 d. currency price 
for it in Montreal, if it brought 5 d. sterling here it would remunerate very well. 

Is the cultivation of tobacco chiefly carried on in Upper or Lower Canada? — 

, In Upper Canada alone, in the western district 

Are the summers in Upper Canada very warm ? — They are. 

Are they very subject to storms ? — We have occasionally storms, but not more 
subject than this country is. 

Are you aware of the crops having been frequently injured by storms in Canada? 
— Not often. 

Is Canadian tobacco equal or better than the United States tobacco? — I do not 
think it is so good. 

Is this a new growth at present in Canada? — It is quite new. 

Does the United States tobacco sell for so high a price, or higher, than that 
which you have mentioned?— I understand it sells for more. 

Is there any United States tobacco brought into the Canadas ? — There is, occa- 
sionally. 

Is there any duty upon it? — There is a penny a pound upon unmanufactured 
tobacco, and upon manufactured, two-pence or three-pence. 

Is Canadian tobacco getting into general use in Canada ? — It is. 

What duty does Canadian tobacco pay?— It pays three-pence less than the 
American tobacco. 

Is it in general cultivated on a large scale, or a small scale? — On rather a small 
scale. 

Are you aware of the time that the harvesting of tobacco takes in Canada ? — 
I am not aware. 

Are you aware whether it takes a large portion of labour in its cultivation? — It 
takes almost more than any other crop. 

Then from the scarcity of labour in Canada, would any person grow such a crop, 
unless he had sufficient persons in his family to cultivate and to manage it ? — I do 
not think he would. But what brought it into cultivation in Canada, is, that a 
great number of slaves have run away from Carolina and the back part of Virginia, 
and those are the parties that principally carry it on. 

Is it carried on in the neighbourhood of York? — No, it is quite in the back set- 
tlements, in the western district. 

565. Q 4 Would 



^ Do you mean to say that the cultivation of a new crop is a means of employing 
the people, unless a capital necessary to that new cultivation is at the same time 
provided ? — The employment cannot be given unless the capital is provided ; but in 
Ireland there are now facilities for obtaining capital through the spread of provincial 
banks. 

Is the obtaining of capital in that way any thing more than a transfer of capital 
from one employment to another? — No, I do not think it is exactly that; because, 
if there is an inducement held out to cultivate any particular crop, capital will be 
procured. 

Mr. Thomas Clarice called in ; and Examined. 

WHERE do you reside? — At the falls of Niagara, in Upper Canada. 

Are you on the Canadian side, or on the American side? — On the British 
side. 

Are you at all acquainted with the qualities of Canadian tobacco that have been 
imported into this country ? — Very little indeed, I only saw it passing. 

Have you yourself imported any quantity ? — I never have till this last season ; 
my friends in Liverpool wished to try it, and I sent off twenty hogsheads to the 
Liverpool market, I got accounts of it only three or four days ago. 

What is the highest price for which any Canadian tobacco you have known im- 
ported into this country has sold?— I understand that some which has come has 
brought from id. to i\ d. in the London market ; but this which I have mentioned, 
brought 5 d. in the Liverpool market. 

Are you acquainted with the mode of cultivation in Canada ? — I am not, I have 
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Would tobacco grow as far north as York?-It would; it grows at Niamr. c 
the summers are not so warm as York. glows ai i'tagara, but 

soutfi°. W ^ S ° Uth d ° eS '* e!<tf!nd “ ^ Pf>er Canada? — As far as forty-two degrees 

heads a-^onTy' “ * “ Ca " ada? -T° » extent of two to three ^ 

Is it ascertained whether they will be able to carry on the cultivation in comes, ■ 
tion W,th the tobacco of the United States ?_I do not think they will, unS?! 
preference m the duty is continued. J ’ ess ‘he 

thinki/is* the present amount of duty is a sufficient protection ? — I do not 
Is there any tobacco, the growth of the United States, exported from Canada „ 

d'^-tnethSr* 0 ** ““ - ° f ^ * ^££3 




Luna, 14 ° die Junii, 1830 . 



W. K. Many, Esq. called in and Re-examined ; and delivered in 
the following Paper. 

COMES of Menas on the Culture of Tonacco in Scotland, received from 
Mr. Morton Carr, Solictor of Excise in Scotland. 

Honourable Sirs, 

. Haviko written to Mr. Morton Carr, requesting him to procure for ' 83 °: 

in his power relative to the growth of tobacco in Sontlmri ocure . me a 1 llie information 

W uf l/,f Pur l J le , growth was^rohibited, he^^'^ran^nhted me^the^nol^pd^^ 

w; be found to deserve attention in considering the Question of ' , . ,nol ° se{l P a I>cr. "hich 
wiil be observed that the difference of the fhreien „.i. 1 native grown tobacco. It 

tobacco was exempt, appears to have been thf principaf sSXtrofi? 0 '? wh ‘ h ch . nat i ,e 
no^before^them^^ 1 ' 6 ^ l ° ^ ^ urve y' n S General Examiners, be Annexed to^he 'others 

H. Dehany. 

TO the Solicitor of Excise. 

Sir, Edinburgh, 20th January 1830, 

-ss ss ,n s ™ s i^tev’d, 

First: whether the culture was f The cultivation was not profitable; 1st as those 
profitable or not? | makln S the experiment had no practice; 2d the dt- 

L mate too cold ; 3d, the great expense in rearing it. 

f . ln J h< i teXt | Ure ,°u l j e ,eaf “«ch inferior to the American 
Second: whether the crop was is tosa^when the s' ‘ rougl1 tlie saine P roc ess, dial 

good, or affected by P the in tLYame f^ T^ d dried lo 

climate? \i 1 38 that of the American when arrived 

Heie. I may freely state my opinion as five to three 

IrSeaSe. therefore 0pprehe,, ‘ l vNmate .be 

• Never heard that what I raised, or what others did 

S/S I". 1 /; T, ' iS ™ 1 N. . 780, SycJoi 

eany in 1781 government apprehending that tr als 
then made mtght hnrt the duty on the Amfrican i s 3 
an Act that the cultivation of tobacco in Britain’ should 

,V Unt! 100 P !r ,a ' 10 »<>° chose « gr““ 

W i„ B CT h !r ,he ' u n °‘ I . tl,ink ,he cultivation of it 
m Scotland would soon have died a natural death. 



Third : whether that on hand on 
the 30th August 1782, paid 
the duty imposed on the 
American tobacco, or was 
given up to be destroyed on 
payment of 4 d. per lb. by 
government ? 



Fourth 
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Fourth : What was the quality 
of the tobacco, compared 
with foreign imported to- 
bacco at the time, and what 
price did it bear to the same 
in the market ? 



What I raised for his Grace Henry Scott Duke of Buc- 
cleugh. I prepared it all for grinding, and being only 
one sugar hogshead after sweating and dried, that being 
his Grace’s, of course never came to be offered for sale. 
Six acres being grown on fine haugh land and well ma- 
nured, had very good plants, but the texture of the 
foliage so delicate and thin, that it was easily damaged 
in the sweating, as it would stand no fatigue. It was 
taken to Edinburgh, and after all their labour it was not 
saleable or fit to manufacture for itself ; l heard that it 
was bought only to mix for making the common snuff. 

I am well aware that in the same prepared state, or 
rather the first state of being dried after sweating to 
bring it to the brown colour, as I said before, 5 to 3, 
or 2 J against the Scots produce, in favour of the 
L American. 



W. K. Dehany, 
Esq. 

14 June, 
1830. 



Sir 

Thus far have I stated to you queries, and permit me to say, that being bred a botanist, 
an d having 40 years after the year 1775, had much ken in the experiments to naturalize 
tropical plants ; having practised in six counties in England, and five shires in Scotland, 
I take upon me to give you my private ideas respecting the Necotianas Tobaccam; there 
are three kinds raised in the British garden, — the round leaved, the lance leaved, and the 
one used in common for manufacture. . , 

The tobacco requires the best of soil also, made rich with prepared manure, kept clean, 
planted in a sheltered place, as the large foliage cannot stand our rough winds, neither do 
they like rain, though the plant requires tolerable moisture. The seeds need to be raised 
on a little heat, to give them strength for transplanting them wherein they are to remain, 
and that’s the second lime the plants has been transplanted. The native little snail is a great 
destruction to the young plant, which caused sundry more times transplanting. Therefore 
I leave any person that nas the knowledge of agricultural affairs, if that would suit them, 
and I am fully persuaded that gardeners would not throw out their vegetables for the 
precarious and troublesome growing of tobacco. In some of the warm counties of England, 
where they have rich dews in May month, the tobacco will thrive far beyond any part of 
Scotland, for when in England, south, they have warm dews, we have not unfrequently cold 
rains and east winds even in the month of June, and there is sufficiency for the reason of 
our Scots climate not yielding tobacco leaf not nearly comparable with the foreign, nor 
yielding a return to the Scot’s grown like the common agricultural or horticultural crops. 
This is my opinion of what the result is and may be, when a full trial is made. 

Sir, I am with respect. 

To the Solicitor of Excise. James Scougall, sen. 



Si r Edinburgh, 20th January 1830. 

Last Thursday, to your desire, I handed to your clerk in your absence answers to your 
queries respecting the American tobacco, and that raised in Scotland. 

Which statement being from practice (though half a century ago) and my observa- 
tions, through a practice of forty years, in six English counties and five shires ot acotland, 
since the year 1780. True, any person seeing the plant growing, and its beautiful large 
foliage, would think well of it. As there are few of our native plants with such tine large 
lance-shaped leaves and agreeable colour. However, experience is the best teacher, an 
perhaps the tobacconists who then had it through their hands, will give it no character ot 
any note. When I used it for fumigating hothouses, the smoke had a disagreeable g r 6® l j> 
full to the smell ; neither had it the effect to destroy the small insect called the aphis, which 
the American tobacco does very soon ; neither will it stand the fatigue of manufacturing, 
without much risk of being destroyed, the texture of the leaf being delicate after sweating, 

I took upon me to state to your clerk that he would be so good as to inform you l ex- 
pected some remuneration for my trouble. Leaving that to yourself, 

Sir, I am, in much respect, 

Morton Carr, Erq. Scougall, senior. 

Solicitor of Excise, Edinburgh. 



Understanding that you were an officer on survey for a considerable time upon the 
borders of Scotland, in the neighbourhood of Kelso and Dumfries, I wish to know whether 
you can inform me of anv old persons resident there who remember the cultivation of 
tobacco in Scotland. The* tobacco was grown, 1 believe, principally upon the borders, in 
consequence of a doubt whether the culture of it was permitted by law ; and in the year 
1782 this was prohibited by Act of Parliament, extending the laws prohibiting it in England 
and Ireland to Scotland : but the tobacco then on hand was permitted to be used, on pay- 
ment of the duties on import tobacco, and an allowance of 4J. per lb. was given on such of 
the tobacco as^as not worth the duties, and given up by the grower to be burnt or destroyed 
by the revenue officers. 

565. R 
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« hether i, gave ^ 5 

return to the grower on the sale of this commodity. I should like also to knovv ’ T" th . a <a 'r 
or any of the tobacco so grown paid the duties when imposed, or how much Tas fi hether =>U 
b You Sill Of S n0t WOr ?i U,e . < Utles ’ 011 P a y men t of the*. allowance. 8 *“ U P 

i ou win or course not be able to trive me ihU inform.,.;™ „<• 
you may have heard of the subject From persons OW “ ka °" ] * A gi i W 

from , heir own experience, a„<i J .o whom pn nan fc et™f. “ ‘ h ' wh “ raa >1*1 

Solicitor's Office, Excise, Iam ’ „ 

Edinburgh, 28 Dec. 1829. Am Mor J on Carr, 

Solicitor of Excise. 

Immediately on receipt of yonr letter of the eStl 'Sic'' D ?“ S ' aS ’ ’ 4 ,830 ' 

tances along the Scottish border! whom I thought! m„ t l!ke°v !„Tbtain '' ,eral ,“ c, i“ i »- 
required by you respecting the culture of tobacco in Scotland Ant A™ A ,nfon «atio& 
ES? b ™ h " “ “»' is 

pr^tab a e°tiTthe^ r growe ate tfie i qumiti'ty C was' r oreat] CI11 ^ ‘ h ' - P** *>.nd vety 

of isss tasss ? b,,t n “Vf *Ci s 

only by a large importation of foreign grain prevented the year following 

ployed h,"tm 0 aLgem“ 0 t 7 tZ a^hhlg 7 ,rthrex^" 0n rTh“ D ‘ e ' ) “"^ «■ 
to ascertain. The quantity given up to be burtat in f|,l exact number I have not been able 

dutyfor was damaged sol!lf by the P nnfmonrable season ' as" 7 c?me1o n f!ll' > nTF "?" 1 ' 
an excellent crop m the three vears immpHiatoio i- cai ? e to lull perfection and was 
the best land and a great deal of manure to bn ns- if tifnff 6 H™ 6 * }* rec l uifed > no doubt, 
rn tobacco was rente 3 at 5/. per arT Xei oZ,®ll„? Land to be laid down 

acre; bntfor all lat “> ““>re than 2l. p„ 

Church, farmer, in Kirkcbriat, near 5 S, ™„f ,h IP “““"?. tro " ble ' 
in the south of Scotland, who is a native of Bwwi.hh? T '""‘''g™ 1 agriculturist. 
Ins father's farm when a hoy, assn “ me that Z rahi ’ a"' h ° ^ ,o6acc ° *™™g «■ 

word, root ,0 the grower; bo, thafin other JeneStb T 4 T “ acre » r la ™< <™ 
to the interests of the country as it occunietS hi . 1 j re . ot tobacco was detrimental 

Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

J. Train. 

den, Mr. Carr's letter bad Men by ’ W0 " ld have smt “>»«, bn, by sole aceK 

about ihe »**> •"« 

the production of com ; but Sir John has ahvava n,l A \ su .P e P or 1 ual ^y, and calculated for 
for a country i be dependent'oSeS S.&S t»'“ ** " - ^ 
133 > George-street, Edinburgh, 1 J ' 

17th January 1830. J 

EXTRACT from Sir' John Sinclair's General Repost oi Scotland; 

T . v°l. 2. p. 600; on Tobacco. 

became so clear, SlaXe^ articIe °f y . e % 8 ener *Hf diffused luxury 

The chief seat of that new culture was in bT P - Tf® ln . Scotl;,nd for its cultivation, 
duced by Dr. Jackson, of Nicolatownfield A Ka,so > , where h was intro- 

well, that 16J statute acres at Crailing brought 104 j Amer,ca - It succeeded so 

by government, under the authority of an XV ffp'J r 6 ' 7 *' 4d ‘ P Y aCre ‘ bein S purchased 
easily have sold at three times that mine if thkfl Pa r l, | amen J» Ad. per pound. It would 
to preserve the revenue ar^ SZ h e a<1 not beeu ^'erposed, 
Crailing crop averaged X “ Zl J 1 t ,° 1 bacc I °* lr ? m tl ns fact, it appears that tile 
tried w.lhtoferablesSe?! U w,i°S aCC ° -*7 x*? T™ h 4 s 
reporter of that country raised tobareffi • ?’ P? rt,cu . Iarl y in Perthshire, where the 
wide.f ntry raiieii tobacco €1 ghteen inches long in the leaf; and twelve inches 



* Roxburghshire Report, 105. 



t Perthshire Report, 189. 
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rVTRACT from the Agricultural Survey of the County of Roxburgh-, printed 
h for the Board of Agriculture, An. 1794. By the Rev. David Ure, p. 43 - 

nlace in Britain was more noted than this county (Roxburghshire) for the cultiva- 
• nf tobacco. The culture of this plant was, about sixteen years ago, introduced 
1,0,1 Roxburghshire by Mr. Thomas Muir, who had been some time in America. The hrst 
in ‘ 0 , u e m ade was at Newstead, in the parish of Melrose. The crop, which turned out 
tfl oilv better than expectation, he cured and spun himself, and readily disposed of it 
gre ? v to his profit. Tobacco culture was afterwards tried with uncommon success at 
& and some of the neighbouring parishes ; and in a short time, many hundred acres of 
1 nd were cropped with this plant. The produce was declared, by experienced judges, to 
be equal in quality with any tobacco that comes from America. The profits were amazingly 




it was not uncommon to procure in a season, from one acre, a crop which, when 
° d was worth 70 l. sterling. But an Act of Parliament put an entire stop to its cultiva- 
f;'i n although both soil and climate were extremely favourable for its growth. There was 
i the parish of Crailing, at the time when this Act was passed, a field of thirteen acres, 

" f which the young crop of tobacco was sold on the ground for 320 l. sterling ; but the Act 
interfering, the purchaser was unable to fulfil his bargain, and the farmer was compelled to 
dispose of his tobacco to government, at 4<Z. per pound ; at which rate, the whole crop 
brought him no more than 104/. sterling. Had not the increasing culture of this plant 
been checked, the growth of tobacco in this county might have been brought to a high 
degree of perfection. The plants grew best in a dry light soil, well manured ; they were 
raised in hot-beds, and planted out at the distance usually given cabbages. For cleaning 
the land, tobacco answered all the purposes of a green crop. 

Extract from the Statistical Account of Scotland, Vol. 5 - p. 94 » 

Parish of Gordon, in the county of Berwick. 

A rage for raising tobacco prevailed in 1782, and many acres of the best land were occu- 
Died with it, which dimished the crops of corn: but a Bill, passed in Parliament in 1783, 
cured the frenzy. That Bill allowed only 4 d. the pound for the tobacco, though it was no 
illicit trade; whereas to many, is per pound would scarcely have paid the price of land, 
rent, the expense of labour, &c. 

ANSWERS by R‘ Williamson, Kelso, to Questions remitted to him on 
16th January 1830, relating to the Growth of Home Tobacco. 

First.— This question I am not fully enabled, from my papers, to answer ; but should 
think, from the answers to the other questions, that it would be decidedly against its grow 1 

Second”— The crops are much affected by the climate; either a wet spring or autumn 

de Th? piantiiig tobacco here to any extent was only for three seasons, and there was but 
one average crop of the three seasons. ■ , . 

Third.— It does not appear that any duty was paid on what grew here, but a quantity was 
sent to Leith to be burnt ; of this your books, if not destroyed, would inform you. 

Fourth.— I have always understood that the quality was very inferior, Of a uniform dingy 
bad colour, without substance or flavour. , . , .. 

Average price of American leaf tobacco in September 1781, when the years supply had 
been bought, 20 d. per lb. and in October 1782, price as. 5 d. per lb.: these prices include 
Customs. Tiie average price of leaf tobacco, of home growth, 1 s. per lb. on which no 

^ILT-Tar't was the only period that foreign and home tobacco There it no Fifth, 

seem to have been manufactured separately ; nearly equal quantities of both seem to have 

be Roll°!obacca and rappee, which are the only kinds used in that part of the country to any 
extent, made from American tobacco, 2 s. 8 d. per lb. , . j iu 

The same kinds made from home tobacco ; roll, 1 s. 6d, per lb. ; rappee, 1 s. 4 d. pe . 

From the difference in price, it does not seem that the home tobacco had been liked by 
the people. 



Aptcr some research-, I lake the liberty of sending the inclosed, ns the result upon the 
questions sent me, and shall be glad to hear if they agree with any others “ "hom you 
may have applied for information, or if I can be of any further use to you onBie subject. 

I am. Sir, 

Your’s respectfully, 

R‘ Williamson. 

Kelso, 26th Jan. 1830. 



R 2 
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* large quanti’ty of the'toSoM grown'k^oofi 8 f ''. M r I Co,, ? n bought and manufacture,! 
be much obliged ,o hi,» if he could inf^ hi “ ’ " preI ‘ 0 "' *° ,he wSg 

Ia '~ ‘J Was e ' m '° lar g« vaatitie., and where ? 

H w hetber the cultivatlon of it was profitable ? 

thC Cr °f r S g °° d ’ and much affected by the climate ? 

T id t -be, 

of 4 d. in the pound by government? “ *“ 8I, “ “ P 10 be deslr °J' d °» P-Jmem 

reference to the i^e ^ the ?"?' B ’ wilh 

not, or much consumed by his customers ? b b 5 Was U much ^ked or 

December 30th. 

o ff o« sent on ,6th of January to 
t.?™' tobacco manufacturer, Kelso; and 
to James Scougall, 2S 3 , High-street, Edinburgh. 

Sir, Edinburgh, Jan. 1 6th, 1830 

able to attend to it sooner. He desires meZLy, ' h tbal he h “ s been 

“ ' ,as s ° eery' mfeim, Am“L“wonTd ZtpSte ™‘y ofiTa T P0 " ed fr0 “V A «™», 

manufacture it. ’ " L iase an ^ °* ll , and consequently did not 

The answers to the six questions are as follows : 

tobacco* wemgrowrfn t 83 several large fields of 

■heed by a pcSS, from imeric %S r T '.VSjf “ 5T bffi V‘ lhe 6rst if™- 
and curing it there; but recollects nerfectl’v wpII method of cultivating 

d. Thinks that the cultivation was profitable to the grower 
3 d — Cannot speak of his own knowledge. 

dn^ttc^ffa 0 ^ ^ "* government 

per pound weight, which he tholght at the time was a vefv id ' 

bers observing several cart-loads of that verygood price ; and remem- 

mises at the hlad of the Pleasancfto tL rlt ’ f Uarded b / so } diers > P ass his pre- 
was destroyed. “<» to the Custom-Tiouse at Leith, where the tobacco 

wJofllSlX c°obm,‘ S'tJZ’J f ” sal '’ "ob-co 

was so very inferior in point of quality to the tobacco the 1',*’°! 'a a ° d - al!o f eth " 
would have nothing ,0 do with i, , J[ does no. rSem £ ** 

.0 in the firs, answer), wii, P-» -1^ 

per pound weight. This price SminTed ,"X U S 1 I? ^ , ° bacood " , J-P aid -™ 9* 

™ July, ,o|4 in April aid May t 77 6, tcffS October 7 5 ’ "pi" he P aid 9»** 

1777. is- 8 hd. and is. ad.: but from that time „nHl „ 5 , ln Fe bruary and Mav 
my father accounts for by savino- that benui nf l ^ u S ust . 1 7^3 there is a blank, which 
high and variable prices asked fork he preferred hei!^ scar< r! t ^ tobacco, as well as the 
Gillespie, who at tL time had ^ ^ bis ? ld James 

accounts passed between the parties ^ ° ’ nd s they were cash transactions, no 

wem t S °4d 7S , 8 - t. It btmglU at ,he Gr “"“ k ■»**«, ana -be prices, duty iuciuded, 

Mr. James Scougali^sralor^csg H^gh-strem Edinburel?' |? S ° 1 had a “"''fsation with 
of tobacco in the gardens at Dalkeith, for his Grace the then flT “ c ? n it lder f ble quantity 
firty years ago, and that his Grace sent the , , en .?/ Buccleugh, about 

ground into snuff. “““ the tobacco >° eunff-tmil at Dalkeith, to be 

I than be happy if I can be of any further service to yon. 



Morton Carr, Esq. 



I am, very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

Geo. Cotton, junior. 
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HAS any thing further occurred to you, since yon were last examined on the 
subject of the proposed duty on tobacco? — Yes ; in the event of establishing a duty 
on native grown tobacco, at a less amount than the duty on foreign, there would be 
very considerable difficulty in establishing the rate of drawback, and preventing the 
evasion of fraud in the export of manufactured tobacco. 

What is the drawback now allowed?— The drawback now allowed is 2 s. 7! d. 
per pound. . 

On snuff, or what? — On manufactured tobacco, rolled or cut, or manufactured in 
any way. There are few more difficult and intricate subjects than establishing the 
proper rate of drawback on manufactured tobacco. 

Do you conceive the drawback, on the whole, would be about equal to the actual 
duty paid on importation? — The drawback is regulated by the credit or allowance 
for water, given to the manufacturer in the course of manufacture. 

Under that arrangement, is there any thing in the nature of a bounty paid? — 
No; the endeavour is to equalize the drawback with the duty, therefore the draw- 
back stands at less than the duty, by calculating that such a portion of water is 



added. 

In point of fact, is that arrangement so far successful that there is no loss to the 
public in paying more in the shape of drawback, than the original duty paid on 
importation ? — I can scarcely say that ; it is a subject which has been very much 
discussed, what credit ought to be allowed, and I believe the manufacturers them- 
selves do not agree upon it. 

When the manufacture has once taken place, should you be able to ascertain 
whether it was manufactured from foreign or home grown tobacco ? — I apprehend 
it would be extremely difficult to distinguish it with such accuracy as to stop the 
export, or proceed against the party for fraud, in obtaining the higher drawback on 
tobacco which had paid only the lower duty. 

Would it be possible to distinguish it in the case of snuff r — I apprehend it would 
be most difficult to do so. I have tasted snuff made from Irish tobacco, and Irish 
tobacco when otherwise manufactured. I should have a very strong suspicion in 
my own mind, perhaps little doubt, that Irish tobacco had been used, but not to 
that extent that I could depose to it in a court of justice. 

So the export tobacco made from English tobacco, which had paid a duty of 
is. 8 d. a pound, might be receiving a drawback of 2 s. 7 kd.l — I hat is the fraud 
which I apprehend would take place. The drawback on the native tobacco would 
of course, be much less in proportion to the duty being less. 

Does any means occur to you by which such fraud could be prevented ? Regu- 
lations might be made, by which the persons who used any Irish tobacco at all 
should not receive the higher drawback ; but I have not the slightest doubt that 
those regulations would be evaded. 

Would there be any mode of securing the revenue from this draught upon it from 
these causes? — None, but not allowing any drawback at all upon the export of 
manufactured tobacco ; the consequence of which would be, the loss of the export 
trade in that article. . 

So that in point of fact the circumstance of allowing the cultivation ot tobacco 
in this country would contribute to render necessary the sacrifice of all our foreign 
trade ? — Certainly, on that article of trade ; that would be one of the effects of it, 
or exposing the revenue to considerable danger from the frauds that would be 
committed. 

Is there not much manufactured tobacco exported ?• -Not a great dea, ; but there 
have been lately strong complaints from the merchants in Liverpool, on the present 
regulations having injured their export trade. Their principal complaint was as to 
the regulation in the last Tobacco Act, the 1st & 2d Geo. 4, c. 109, tjiat no 
drawback shall be allowed on tobacco manufactured from the stalks. 

Has the revenue suffered at all, up to the present time, from claiming the drawback 
upon manufactured tobacco, made of home grown tobacco ?— -I cannot state whether 
it has or not. I do not know an instance of it. I should think it has not, certainly 
not to an extent to do any serious injury. 

As the law now stands, could the manufacturer of snuff from home grown 
tobacco legally claim a drawback ?— They would claim it as being of foreign tobacco -; 
legally they could not get it into their stock, as they would not have a permit to 
accompany it. All that is now in consumption is smuggled into the manufacturer s 
stock. . 

I am alluding to the export of tobacco, where the use of home-grown tobacco is 
565. R 3 lawfulr 



W, . Ji. Dehany, 
Esq. 



14 June, 
1830. 
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lawful ? The growth of it is lawful. The use of it by a tobacconist is not lawful ■ 
it is smuggled into their stocks. Legally they cannot get it in ; they can only receive 
tobacco which comes by permit, and permits are not granted for home mown 
tobacco. ° 

Then all the millions of pounds which have been grown have been illegally 
consumed?— Yes; where it has gone into the stocks of manufacturers, and been 
ofi? manU ‘ aCtured ’ which 1 believe has been tbe case with the greater portion 

And it is grown on a calculation of getting it fraudulently into consumption ? 

Certainly, at the expense of the revenue. 

It may be legally grown in Ireland, but when in the dry state is it seizable?— 
No, unless it was found in a manufacturer’s stock, as an increase of stock. If they 
can get sufficient credit to receive it without its appearing an increase, or it can be 
proved that it is tobacco which has been received without permit, it is not seizable. 

Is there any doubt that the whole of what has been grown in Ireland has, in 
ohe way or other, been introduced into a manufacturer’s stock, and so consumed ?— 
No doubt of it, or otherwise it would not have been profitable to have grown it. 

With such evidence of fraud in getting so large a quantity of tobacco into con- 
sumption, what prospect is there of being able to collect a high duty, if it was 
imposed, and the cultivation allowed ? — It would be very difficult to collect it, the 
present law', which had been found defective by parties being able to introduce 
tobacco clandestinely into stock, requires amendment. 

You are under the impression that a vast quantity of foreign tobacco is smuggled 
into the United Kingdom ?— I am, according to the information I have received • 
into Ireland, certainly. 

. Do y° u thlnk tbat tbe Customs are acquainted with the quantity that is smuggled 
m, or can they only form a very rough and probably inaccurate calculation of the 
quantity r— I am not able to answer that question; nor can I state whether the 
Customs have information to enable them to form such a calculation. 

Have you ever heard of a fraud of this description, that the person intending to 
smuggle tobacco gives information to the officer that he means to do so, and the 
officer seizes the cargo upon an understanding with him that one half of the per- 
quisite shall be returned to the parties so running the tobacco ; if the tobacco sells 
for 35. a pound, which it must do in order to be sold at all, the Custom-house 
officers receiving 15. 6 cl., gives gd. of that to the person who smuggled it, who 
thereby gets 9 d. a pound for what perhaps would only be worth in the market, if 
brought in m the regular way, 4 d. or \\d.1 — I never heard of that fraud, I think it 
would hardly answer the smuggler’s purpose; he would rather try and run his 
cargo. 3 

Do not you think it would answer his purpose to get gd. for that which if 
brought m in a fair way would only be worth 4 d. or 4 {<f. the price of common 
tobacco?— if he could run his cargo he could get considerably more; there is the 
difference of the duty. 

Are such cargoes as these sold for home consumption, or as in other cases is the 
purchaser obliged to give bonds for exporting it?-The disposal of these seizures 
are regulated by the Acts of Parliament relating to the Customs revenue 

Does not the present high rate of duty on foreign tobacco, in your opinion con- 
tribute to limit the foreign trade in manufactured tobacco ? — I am not aware how it 
operates m that way; it the exporter receives the drawback, I do not know how 
the high duty has an influence on the export trade, unless the drawback is not 
sufficient, being less than the duty. 

Are not the regulations by which these drawbacks are controlled, those sort of 
restrictions that must cramp the dealing with the foreign countries?— The Liverpool 
merchants have recently complained of not exporting the stalks, as interfering with 
their export trade. ° 

Is there much expense incurred by tbe Excise in preventing smuggling bv the 
manufacturers of tobacco? — There is the regular survey establishment of officers 
who survey tobacco manufacturers with other traders subject to Excise regulations ’ 

Is 11 a matter of much expense?— I cannot state that without reference to docu- 
ments ; the Excise is the check survey protecting the Customs duty. 

Have you any notion what is the extent of smuggled tobacco beyond that which 
pays duty?— I have not. As I mentioned before, in the year 1827, in a short time 
three large cargoes were landed in Ireland, and carried safe off. 

Is the illegal use of the tobacco now grown in Ireland tolerated by the Excise* 
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or are they unable to prevent it? — They are unable to prevent it. If they found 
a party increasing his stock beyond what the permits gave him credit for, they would 



IV. K. Dehany, 
Esq. 



seize 11. 

Has any portion of it been seized ? — 1 There were several seizures made, but they 
were upon premises not entered as tobacco manufactories, and were obliged, on 
a decision of a court of appeals, to be given up. 

As to the injury that would be done to the duties now received, by the permission 
to grow tobacco, in what way do you think the injury would take place ; by the 
stripping the leaves, and bringing a certain portion of unpaid tobacco into con- 
sumption, thereby displacing a certain quantity of paid tobacco, or by bringing 
a certain portion of duty-paid tobacco, supposing the duty should be collected on 
the home-grown, into consumption, which, paying a less duty, would throw a portion 
of the larger duty-paid out of cultivation?— I think that the foreign duty would be 
affected in both ways ; first by the quantity, whatever it might be, paying 1 s. 8 d., 
displacing that which, had it not been displaced, would pay 3s. ; and as far as the 
evasion of the 1 s. 8 d. went, you would be still more injured. 

Then if any system of Excise was framed, which would prevent the possibility of 
any portion of unpaid tobacco being consumed, your second objection would be 
done any with ? — Yes, if such a survey could be devised. 

If the foreign duties on tobacco were now reduced, and if a moderate duty was 
put on home grown tobacco, from the greater quantity that would be brought into 
consumption by the cheaper price, might it not happen that the two together would 
compensate the loss of duty sustained by allowing home grown tobacco? — It 
would require some consideration to answer that question satisfactorily. My own 
opinion is, that if the foreign duties were reduced, no native tobacco would be 



grown. 

Do you conceive that if the foreign duties were reduced to 2 s. a pound, and the 
home grown was to be 1 s., no home grown tobacco would come into consumption ? 
— From the opinion I formed last year, in inspecting tobacco, and all the information 
I could obtain, the relative qualities of them differ so much, that I think it would 
scarcely with that difference, certainly with not less, be a productive cultivation. 

Supposing it not to be productive to grow it, in what way would the power to 
grow' it affect the revenue, should a person wish to do so? — An establishment must 
be kept up, to see that none is grown, or for the chance of its being grown to collect 
the duty. If none was grown, no revenue would be collected, and still the expense 
of the establishment would be incurred. 

If the duty was 2 s. on foreign, and 1 s. on home grown tobacco, w ould it not be 
grown for the sake of obtaining a means of smuggling ? — That would depend on 
whether they get a profit by it. If they could get any thing like a fair profit, they 
would probably grow it, and aid the profit by smuggling. 

Though there might be no profit on tobacco sold at 1 s. duty, the pe- son growing 
tobacco could, under the pretext of growing it with the intention of paying the duty, 
defraud the revenue, by getting a great deal into consumption without paying duty ? 
- If they can avoid the duty, they will. 

Considering that the tobacco now grown is illegally introduced into consumption, 
do you not think that it affords ground for believing advantage would be taken ot 
home grown tobacco in the case contemplated, in order to facilitate the smuggling 
of tobacco? — I hope we will be able to frame regulations to prevent such consider- 
able quantities being clandestinely received into the manufacturer’s stocks. 

Is there any law against the consumption of home grown tobacco, provided it be 
not mixed with foreign tobacco ? — There is no law against the party growing it 
himself, drying it, and consuming it ; if he manufactured tobacco for sale he would 
come under the denomination of a tobacco manufacturer. 

Is there any law against selling tobacco in the dry state, in moderate quantities, 
to the actual consumers of the article, so much to each peasant or cottager t — 
I doubt whether there is any law by which such a sale of it, unmanufactured, could 
reach them. 

By the 19th Geo. 3. you have a power to grow ? — Yes. The Act seems to con- 
template its being brought into Great Britain; it was allowed to be imported on 
the same terms as American. 
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136 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE BEFORE SELECT COMMITTEE 

Mr. Francis Davis again called in; and Examined. 

HAVE you anything further to communicate to the Committee on the 
ject of its inquiry ?— Only what this paper contains (handing it in); W ml 
recollection should not serve me, I have committed these things to paper since r 
was examined here last, as I thought some of them might be deemed important 
and which were not elicited by the questions put to me. ’ 

Your paper contains additional information? — Yes. 

What are the points which the paper contains r— ' The effects, both one way and 
the other, that a permission would be likely to produce ; the good and the bad 
effects, great part of it from actual experience. 

A reasoning on the bad and good effects of the permission of the cultivation ?— 
Y es, founded upon facts. 

[The Witness delivered in the following Paper:] 

The culture of tobacco in the county of Wexford, may be dated as commencing nine 
years since, and originated from circumstances quite accidental, increasing every succledin^ 
year, untilat length it spread to the adjoining counties, and ultimately found its way into 
most of the southern and midland counties. I have myself cultivated tobacco for seven 
years, including the present, and can state from positive knowledge of the fact, that the 
cultivators in the county of Wexford were aware that the eyes of the government were upon 
them nearly the whole of this time, in consequence of information given by revenue officers 
and others, who were then directed to have a sharp look ont, and report front time to time 
what procedure it was making. The knowledge of this font nn,l „„„„ ■ 



, . \ - . 7p ana report train time to t me 

what procedure it was making. The knowledge of this fact, and the government allowing 
such a length of time without further notice, induced the growers to 
overnment were favnnrahlv ilicnnenrl 1 • i > . e .. 



it to proceed lor seen a lengtn ot time without further notice, indiced the growers to 
believe that the government were favourably disposed thereto, and intended, by this mani- 
festation of their approval to give it countenance and encouragement. To their surorise 
however the growers have learned, and for the first time, by the proceeding, of the present 
session of Parliament that a very different line of policy is contemplated ; that it is now in 
fact, intended to put down this species of agriculture, either by a direct prohibiting law or 
the imposition of such rate of duty as will produce the same effect. They were indeed 
given to understand last year that some legislative enactment might be expected to take 
place in the present; but yet they believed that such enactment would have for its object to 
encourage and not prohibit. J 1 10 

Seeing that the cultivation of this crop affords employment vastly beyond that of any 
“ Iieland " a |' d toal1 t l<: labouring classes, including men, women and childreif 
and at those seasons of the year when it cannot be otherwise obtained : say in the months 
ot May and June in planting it out, alter the operations attendant on the corn and Dotatne 
crops are concluded, and belore the hay and com harvests commence,- again in the latter 
end of August, and to September and October in polling and curing to? crops, which is 
afterwards continued ra the cunng-hou.es through a considerable part of the winter monlhs 
fifteen pound, per acre being the sum supposed to be expended in labour in the foreno no 
varied operation, a very large proportion of which is paid to women and children, who Sould 
otherwise be unemployed Seeing also, that it is not an exhausting crop as being polled 
green, nor more so than other green crops as rape, turnips, tares. Sec. that it is an excellent 
preparation for wheat or other gram, and considered less exhausting than potatoes- that t 
males a considerable return to the soil in manure, if toe parent stems are polled’ up and 
collected whilst in a green and pulpy state, and put into heap, to ferment and decompose 
and in September, the land being cleared of this clop, tares may be sown for spring feeding 
I have twice had excellent crops of tares in this wny, which I cot ill May, and* which 
replaced with other crops as barley, potatoes, tnmips or another crop of tobacco - the land 
so cultivated thus producing two craps within the year. 

Seeing, moreover, that in the county of Wexford smuggling in foreign tobacco ha* 
entirely abolished by the home grower, and that it would eventually £e the case wherever 
cultivated, inasmuch as the small farmer and peasantry would have, in such case a direct 
and positive interest in putting it down, in the cultivation of the native plant, ask is onlv 
through their agency that the smuggler can successfully land the contraband article. See- 
ing, further, that, if it is deemed advisable to lay a reasonable and moderate duty upon the 
home grower, that such can be co lected and secured with as much facility as upon other 
exciseable articles, with perhaps this difference, that being a new product the tew in this 
regard may not at first prove to be as completely effective as in a little time it would be 
and as was found to be the case when malt, spirits, glass, soap, candles and other articles 
were first made exciseable, the laws had to be amended and improved ; and let it be remem- 
bered that pending the time such alteration and improvements in the law were go tel 
forward, to render it more efficient, during such period, if a small portion were abstracted 
without the duty thereupon being secured, it would only go to replace so much of the foreign 
contraband article. Seeing all this, and balancing the good effects arising from giving en- 
couragement to the tobacco grower in Ireland, with any evil that can be likely to°arise 
therefrom, the honourable Committee, l trust, will see how much the scale preponderates in 
favour of its encouragement. I would earnestly impress upon their consideration, the state 
of destitution and misery to which the labouring poor of Ireland are frequently reduced, 

where. 
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where, from my own knowledge I can state, they are often unable to procure a sufficiency Mr. 

of food, even of the very poorest description ; and under such circumstances how can con- Francis Davis. 

tentment exist, good order be preserved, the laws respected, or the peace and prosperity of > J 

that valuable portion of the empire secured ? Complaints, I know, are to be heard of the ill j une) 

consequences arising from a superabundant population in Ireland, if I may so term it; but 1830. 

as the population does exist, is it not the greatest wisdom to do all that fairly can be done 
to give employment, and make it available in extending and improving the agriculture of 
the country; poor laws would in a great measure be rendered unnecessary in Ireland, and 
employment there will prevent that influx of Irish labourers into this country, felt now to be 
a great evil, and every year increasing, and I must in fairness tell you, likely to increase 
umess you adopt some measure to give employment, and thereby keep them at home. Take 
into your consideration the enormous expense entailed upon the country by the magnitude 
of the different establishments in Ireland; the coast blockade, the police and the military 
establishments, such as no country in Europe, and in a time of profound peace, will furnish 
an example ; and if it can be shown, as I think it can, that in all human probability those 
establishments might be greatly reduced, some of them perhaps wholly abolished, by adopt- 
ing a different system from that proposed, would not the consequent diminution of expense 
from such reduction, amply compensate for any diminution in the revenue that would by 
possibility be supposed to occur; would it not be likely to be more than equivalent? Those 
expensive establishments might be greatly reduced by introducing into Ireland a system that 
would have for its object the procuring profitable employment for the people. The intro- 
duction also of native tobacco into consumption, although at a lower rate of duty than that 
imposed upon the foreign, will increase the consumption, put an end to illicit importation, 
and in encouraging its cultivation you will, instead of lessening the revenue, experience an 
increase. The attention of the people being directed to this branch of husbandry, and 
having been induced by the sanction which it has received from the government, in allowing 
it to proceed for so many years, confirmed them in the belief that it was the intention of the 
government to promote and cherish it, and a very natural conclusion, it will be allowed this 
was, and that a line of policy would be pursued, as regarded Ireland, proportioned in some 
degree to her necessities. If, however, this expectation be not realized in the case now 
under deliberation, I am quite sure that it will, amongst other ill effects, produce and tend 
to confirm the belief, that it is utterly useless to attempt any plan to improve or ameliorate 
the condition of the people, and that her interests will, upon all occasions and under all cir- 
cumstances, be sacrificed to the consideration of pounds shillings and pence, and that she 
may expect to be governed, not by a liberal and wise system of policy, but by force alone. 

In reference to an observation made by some of the honourable gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee, I wish to state, that the land which has been chiefly employed in tobacco culture 
was not land in cultivation for the ordinary crops, but grass land ; and that, of seventeen 
acres which I had bushed with tobacco last season, by far the greater part, indeed almost 
the entire, was broken up for that particular crop, thereby increasing the quantity of tillage 
land. 

I do hope the experiment may be tried of collecting off home-grown tobacco such a rate 
of duty as it is fairly able to bear; loss cannot be sustained in doing so. I shall myself 
afford every facility in my power fairly and honestly, and am provided with the necessary 
buildings, &c. If the experiment should fail, no bad consequences can result, and the people 
will be better satisfied ; if it succeed, the advantages derivable therefrom will, in many 
respects, be most beneficial. There is something extremely puzzling and irreconcileable in 
the minds of the people, that why, in a country altogether agricultural, abounding in so 
many natural advantages, and witli a redundant population seeking bread, and desirous to 
earn it, that they shall not be allowed to cultivate any crop which the soil and climate are 
capable of producing: it is, in fact, a thing they cannot understand, living, as they conceive, 
in a free state, and under a free constitution. If I am allowed, and want of money being 
supposed the great obstacle, I shall point out to the Committee two articles upon which 
duties may be levied which will not be felt oppressive, and will make up any deficiency 
arising from the cultivation of tobacco, even at a low duty, or without any duty at all ; these 
are, salt and spirits, a small duty upon the first, and a very trifling additional duty upon the 
other, will do it. There are some taxes payable upon articles in England, not payable upon 
the same articles in Ireland, and which I think the latter would not be able to pay, England 
being rich beyond all comparison as compared with Ireland : allow tobacco to be grown in 
Ireland, and the law remain as it is with regard to England, the former not being an exporter 
of tobacco in a manufactured state to foreign countries, the difficulties arising from draw- 
backs will be thereby avoided ; and 1 confess that this seems to me to be one of the greatest 
difficulties to be adjusted. Limit the cultivation of tobacco in Ireland to portions of land 
not less than two acres, licenses to be taken out before the seed is sown, bonds entered into, 
as in other revenue cases usual, and under suitable penalties; the article, when cured, 
bonded in warehouses for that purpose, from whence it will, on payment of duty, be per- 
mitted to the manufacturer. That a people circumstanced as are the Irish nation, depend- 
ing solely upon agriculture; that they should be told they must not sow any seed, nor 
cultivate any plant in their land which they may think advisable, such a principle of legis- 
lation strikes them as being subversive of the very fundamental principles of tne constitu- 
tion ; to be in effect prevented from obtaining subsistence by cultivating the soil ; that they 
should feel great repugnance to entertain such a principle cannot excite surprise, when it is 
applicable to the question of their very existence, nor should we marvel if it excited great 
discontent where, perhaps, but too much may exist already. I am, however, gravely told 

that 
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». ever; other consideration' wheter^fMwrlence reS “ rd> tb ? re5e “ ne '. ihrowing overboard 
ment to devise and substitute a better. J * g 1 to direct the revenue depart- 

other » 7 ec'e» of “opiiied to” “eTsoit Uuld in ?»^be^ h 'Lkrion C i ti '' 8 ;■“ sP, ^’ 
manifest, a, (I trnst the honourable Committee *il"neve, recom Zd fh J «• “ «™ s *»d 
an injury) would prove neither more nor less than that !,«.• h r • Dend tbe ,n ^ lctlon of such 
and that on eve£ future ““P^Ki-ed” 

expect similar treatment : turbulence and ••esisiance tn th l ° ' considered, she might 

the melancholy and inevitable consequence ; and I verVy^enlveThf “th ’ 6 " be ^ x P ected ' a S 
hensions for the middle classes being driven eventu U v o t nf ! m ' ght , b<? , a PP re - 

ssis lr ' land wJi be 

attention of the gOTmSratlVS Tiejfm tlfof °Z S ‘’ '"•j™ lo " g ’, force its c ,f npon the 
nance for the people. **““» and P rovid,n S employment and mainte- 

PtL^?^ .he Inrperia, 

or manufacture of Ireland, provided that such Tdntv S h°H art,cle , lhe growth, produce 

respectfully to submit to the^onourab e rrVntwt d /.{f “S be J " St and , reasonable - I beg 
of any species of agriculture, of tobaciofor insTancf whLherT 1 ^^ whe , tner a Prohibition 
duty, would be either just or reasonable ? and lui h . *K a dlre , cl law or prohibitory 
purposes, an infraction - 'of that ? ll would " 0t b *’ a]l ^^nts and 
contribute in proportion to her means to theexi«r’pn^ d f *i eQ We ar f told tllat lrelyR d must 
considered; and above all, let her have the Seeeres of Ithe state, let those means be fairly 
which, in depriving her of a resident Sr liameT .“V 1 " T y Act ' tl,e Act ° f Union, 

reduced her to that slate of inability rtich tendersZ’^ “ "'^'"t! ”°l' ll " y and «™ tr .v. has 
but which, if he, people were empCd ™“d no he T "“i Z W b " i» la , 

event of prohibition, whether bv high duty n? o,h b • lbe , case - An<b gentlemen, in the 
vested rights, vested on the faith of ? snrSl 4 °, the I". se j. ho ' v do J°” intend lo deal with 
of England too, and at a period when Ireland had made by the Parliament 

express purpose, as set foith in the nreamble fir th P ? ° f her °” n > made for the 

of the country, increasing her resomcZ andZ ~ P “ rp “ e °! encouraging the agriculture 
trade, ofwhich at the time she was deDrived ? V man e rate for the loss ot other valuable 

I have myself erected buildings for the purnosj a“n,Tn ' * ?“*! p "? vld f f °, r rigbB 50 ,e,,ed - 
price) of little value save for the Duroose lor whlib S lroba “ d . 0,h « hu'ldtngs (at a high 
in other ways been invested. Them gentlemen the crm? J 7 , 1 '” ! and property has 

faith of the existing law, as well as’under the cr op of the current year, planted on the 
would have beeu to encourage will not j expectation that any alteration in that law 
enacted, as it would be complmi y an e P '“",T’,^ ^ affrc ! ed b - v “J ,a " which may be 
trifling. And, gentlemen, untier all tbeZrZZtances ”n ' i t0 °- be b,,t 

considerations, I trust the necessity and exZZe ’ f • 6 they do ! ° “ a "J grave 
been made apparent; and that revenue conifferariZ ° f j d °?““ g m J "commendation has 
the sole and absorbing motives rftegblS!^ ' lto “ ^ sha11 not be "> ad e 
British Coffee-house, Cockspur-street, r . „ 

oth Month 14th, 1830. -trancis Davis. 
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